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PHILADELPHIA 


TWO SPECIAL 
‘BOOK BARGAINS 


| Honore de Balzac’s Novels. Centep- 


ary Edition. Edited with Prefaces and 
Notes by George Saiutsbury. Printed 
on good paper and enibellished with 16 
photogravure frontispieces and 125 full- 
page engravings by artists of note. 16 
volumes. Buckram cloth, with gilt 
‘tops. Our price, $8.75. 


Popular History of France, from the 


First Revolution to the Present 
Time. By Henri Martin. Translated 
by Mary L. Booth and A. L. Alger. 
Fully illustrated by A. «De Neuville, 
Leopold Flaming, G.: ‘Staal, Viollat, 
Philippoteaux, Li ‘and others. 3 
vols. Largeoctavo. 2,029 beautifully 

i on extra paper. Pub- 


printed pages 
. lisher’s price, $12.00. Our price, $3.75. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


BOOK NLWS 


IS THE BIG 


Features of literary interest will be 


NUMBER OF THE YEAR 


Howanp Pyvxs. 


THE PART THE FAIRY TALE PLAYS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
By 


OF CHILDREN. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT OF THACKERAY AND LAMB. 


By Joun Russert Havzs. 


A special feature of the Christmas number will be 
«4 GUIDE TO THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPER,” 
which is an illustrated, descriptive list of books especially suitable for gift-books. 
No one who contemplates giving books as Christmas gifts should be without 
this valuable guide. 
i it nn oo eeemniemieneeaniadietiiinieeeeiicnta Uininamiaeeieae aiden 
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Literary Critics and Criticism .... . . Henry William Elson . 
‘Author of “ Elson’ ~ ‘History of the United States.”’ 
The Glade (illustrated poem). ............2..2.... .Morma K. Bright . 
“Of Making of Many Books’’................. .Clara E. Laughlin . 
Author of ‘‘ Miladi,’’ etc 
A Ballade of Strongest Novels (poem)... ......... . Edward W. Barnard. 
Autumn Walks and Reveries (illustrated) ............ . Frank W. Harold. 
Immortality (poem) .. . ... . . . Washington Van Dusen 
Charles Wagner. An Appreciation (illustrated ) 
Timely Topics 


Book Oddities of Japan--The shy ‘Don Quixote” Anniversary--W histler ; as a * Writer of Prose— 
Literature and Education in Spain—The Warrant for John Bunyan’s Arrest (picture)—The 
Novel of Conversation—-Magazines and Soap Makers. 


In the World of Letters (illustrated) . 


With the New Books ... . eae “Talcott Williams, rs D.. 
The Youth of Washington—De Monarchia—-Compromises—Imaginary Obligations--Studies in 
Mark--The Son of Royal Langhbrith—The Island of Tranquil Delights—-Money—-The Food of the 
Gods--Guns, Ammunition and Tackle—Manufacturing Cost—Early Hebrew Story—The Truth 
About Morocco—The Poet's Corner—How to Collect Old Furniture—Phases, Mazes and Crazes— 
Dar-U1 Islam. 


Books of the Flonth for the Busy Man . 


A Modern Poet ... . Se. 60 Sn ee « wo oo i aE: 
In Old World England enter illustrated ) * 6 RUS e “ele ote 5) op a ae 
Cathedrals, French and English (review illustrated ) 
Biography and History (illustrated) .. ..... 


Reviewed by Cyrus Townsend Brady, Ellis Paxon Ober holizer and Franklin Spe ncer "Edmunds 
Forty-five Years Under the Flag—The History of Andrew Jackson—The Trail of Lewis and 
Clark—Literary Leaders of America—Imperator et Rex—The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. 
New Volumes of Essays (reviews illustrated) 
Journalism and Literature—-The Recreation of anAnthologist--Our ‘Christmas ‘Tides—Nature’: s 
Invitation--The Mind of Whittier 
The Poetry of the Month .... . Reviewed by Wilbur Morris Stine . 


Fiction That Many Will Read (illustrated) . . . . Reviewed by Quentin MacDonald . 
Falaise of the Blessed Voice—The Farm of the Dagger—The House of Fulfilment—Black 
Friday—Beverly of Graustark—God’s Good Man—The Happy Average—Dr. Luke of the Labra- 
dor—A Chicago Princess. 

Fiction by Writers Old and New (reviews illustrated) . . . 

The Mastery—The Loves of Miss Anne—The Love of Azalea—The ‘Betrayal—The Princess Thora 
—The Georgians—The Flight of a Moth—The Madigans—The Lady of Loyalty House—Before 
the Crisis--Tne Flower of Youth—Tommy and Co.—Debonnaire—The Castle Comedy—The 
Queen’s Advocate—Orrain— Sea-Wolves of Seven Shores—Gabriel Praed’s Castle—The Affair at 
the Inn--Doctor Tom—Traitor and Loyalist—Never-Never Land--Blazed Trail Stories—A Kitti- 
wake of the Great Kills—-The Eagle’s Shadow—Paths of Judgment——-Helen Alliston—Denizens 
of the Deep. 

What the English Magazines are Saying About Some New Books. 

Japan by the Japanese--Sabrina Warham—The Grey World--Beatrice of Venice—Genevra— 
Hearts in Exile--The Divine Fire. 

Books for the Young Folks (reviews illustrated) ; , . 
The Little Grey House—Nathalie’s Sister—Riverland- Little Precious— The Marvelous L and of 
of Oz—Fantasma Land--The Well in the Wood--Little Royalties. 

Sa ae 

The November Magazines . 

EO” Eee 

New Books and New Editions eee ee eee 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-ctass matter 
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Book News 


ILLUSTRATED ILLUSTRATED 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET Important Autumn Books DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


SENT FREE TO ANYONE 


THE TRUE AENRY CLAY 


BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS 





ls the most recent addition to the ‘‘ True Biographies’? which have won 
popularity by their presentation of great Americans in an intimate and vet 
dignified manner. Mr. Rogers, formerly editor of AZ (/ure’s Magazine, was 
born and reared in the Clay country, and had access to Clay’s personal 
papers in the possession of Clay’s family and friends. His book is notable 
for its wealth of anecdote and for its portrayal of Clay as a man. The 
volume contains twenty-four illustrations, most of ‘them from photographs 
made especially for the work. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $2.00, net ; 
half morocco, $5.00, net. Postage extra. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


THE VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, BY HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 








The new volume in this most scholarly of all editions. It contains the voluminous foot-notes, 
annotations, and comparisons of text which have been a feature of the other thirteen volumes of this 


monumental work. 


Large 8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. $4.00, we/, per volume. Postage extra. 
Half morocco, gilt tops, $5.00, met, per volume. Postage extra. 


Modern Industrial Progress 


By C. H. COCHRANE 


Tells of the making of sky-scrapers, of armor-plate, of the great guns, etc. ; of the discovery and 
application of the principles of wireless telegraphy, etc. Illustrated with reproductions from 
accurate photographs, drawings, etc. 


Over 400 illustrations. 12mo. Decorated cloth. $3.00, nef. Postage extra 


RECENT FICTION WHICH HAS WON FAVOR 


The Challoners 


By E. F. BENSON, author of ‘‘ Lodo” 


Olive Latham 


By E. L. VOYNICH, author of ‘‘ Jack Raymond” 


I onnnneennnenneneeetieneentnenneneenn 


PuBLisHeRS J. B. LIPPINCOTT’ COMPANY Puicabepuia 
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Book News 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE a 2d ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKLET SENT FREE e CW iction BOOKLET SENT FREE 
TO ANYONE 


1O ANYONE 


AITTY OF THE ROSES 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


A charming little love-story in which a young architect 
and the mistress of a rose-garden are the two figures. 
The whoie story breathes summer sunshine, the frag- 
rance of flowers, and the alluring uncertainties of love- 
making. 
Illustrated in colors and tint by VON RAPP. 
Decorations on every page. 


Vlustrated. Decorated Cover, nm box, $2.00 


By the Author of ‘‘PIGS IN CLOVER’’ 


The new novel by FRANK DANBY. A story of a 
woman’s temptation, done with extraordinary 
skill and dramatic force. 

With drawings in color and black and white. 


Tllustrated. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


By the Author of ‘‘ DEGENERATION”’ 


A dramatic and thoughtful novel by » 4 
MAX NORDAU, which is by far the |[N/7§ ORGANA | iC 
biggest work he has done since his - 

famous study in sociology. ; 


BY S. WEIR MITCHELL 


eo 
New Samari Two of the best stories by the author of 
‘*Hugh Wynne.’’ The first is a study in con- 


temporary life and character; the second, one of the most charming love tales Dr. Mitchell has 


written. With five drawings by Winfield S. Lukens and a frontispiece portrait of the author 
from a hitherto unpublished picture. 
12mo. Decorated,. $\.25 


By nis Renee Poketown People 


rhese stories of negro life, with their rollicking humor and ingenious situations, drew out letters 
from every part of the country while they were running through a popular magazine. They 
are illustrated with drawings in color by Verbeck and vthers. 

TMustrated. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


y BY WILSON BARRETT 
Never-Never Land. > «straorsinary, and 
romantic book of adven- 
ture by the author of ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross.” Mr. Barrett’s story has in it the most dramatic 
situations conceived by that successful and brilliant actor. 
Cloth, $1.50 


BY 


wet Chronicles of Don Q. 


A narrative of daring and intrigue. The central figure of the story is a unique blend of 
sardonic humor, courtly manners, and reckless courage. 
//lustrated. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


By L. LE V. MATTHEWMAN 


° 
Busimess A book of epigrams, by the author of ‘‘ Crankisms,’’ in 


at . an entirely new vein. Fifty full-page drawings and many 
smaller sketches by Tom Fleming. 
$1.00, vel. Postage, seven cents extra 


PUBLISHERS—J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 3 











Book News 


Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s New Books 
Ri 


‘“‘There’s a laugh on every page’’ in HI 


SUSAN CLEGG| | - 


AND HER FRIEND MRS. LATHROP 


By ANNE Warner, Author of ‘* A Woman’s Will.’’ 


If you have not yet made the acquaintance of Susan 
Clegg it is quite worth your while todo so. She is an origi- 
nal character in fiction one whose quaint humor and homely 
philosophy you'll revel in, while the silent Mrs. Lathrop is 
equally amusing. 

With frontispiece. 227 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 
postpaid. 





A fanciful tale of Modern Arctic Exploration. A book of finely imagined stories, 


THE PRINCESS THORA PAINTED SHADOWS 


By HARRIS BURLAND authorof ‘“ Dacobra.”’ By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE, author of ‘‘The 
Illustrated. 360 pages. 12mo. $1.50. Quest ° the Golden Girl,’’ etc, 337 pages. 
ee ge a 12mo. $1.50. 
A highly imaginative romance containing a vivid - 


account ofthe remarkable experiences of the Silex _Mr. Le Gallienne’s new stories are the equal of 
expedition in its search for the North Pole. his best work and will appeal especially to those 
who love what is best in literature. 


A romance of Early Michigan. A heroine with a genuine love of song 


THE WOLVERINE SWEET PEGGY 


By ALBERT L. LAWRENCE. Illustrated. 341 By LINNIE SARAH HARRIS. Illustrated. 280 
pages. 12mo. $1.50. pages. 12mo. $1.50. 


A spirited story of love and politics with a A summer idyll, with love, music and nature 
young surveyor of Puritan ideas for the heroand _forits theme. Sweet Peggy is a charming uncon- 
a French Catholic girl for the heroine. ventional country girl. 

A volume full of cheer, hope and courage 


MORNING THOUGHTS TO CHEER THE DAY 


Over 800 choice quotations carefully selected and arranged by MARIAH. LE Row. 16mo, cloth, 
80 cents net. White and gold, gilt top in box, $1.00 net. Limp leather, $1.25 net. Padded calf or 
morocco, $3.00. 


Italy and its People Described. | Holiday Book for Art Lovers, 


ROMA BEATA —_ THE OLD MASTERS 


Letters from the Eternal City. By MAUD HOWE, | and their pictures. By SARAH TYTLER. New 
Illustrated from drawings and photographs. | Edition with 20 full-page illustrations of famous 
8vo. $2.50 net. paintings. 12mo. In box. $2.00. 


A Sane, Helpful Guide to our Later Poets. 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS 


By JESSIE B, RITTENHOUSE. A book of literary criticism, with biographical data. With 14 portraits, 
12mo. $1.50 net. 


tiveretes LITTLE, BROWN&CO., Publishers, 74 Yosrsir St: 


Catalogue 
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Book News 


THE NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 


ROBERT GRANT 


Illustrated 
$1.50 


JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Illustrated 
in Colors 
$1.50 


HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN 


Illustrated 
$1.50 


NELSON LLOYD 


Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost 
$1.50 


HENRY JAMES 


Two Volumes 
$2.50 


H. G. WELLS 


12mo, $1.50 


W, W. JACOBS 


Humorously 
Illustrated 
$1.50 


PAUL BOURGET 


12mo, $1.50 


The Undercurrent 


This powerful novel has for its basis a story full of 
human nature, of human passions, of human strife, 
through which runs a strong and sympathetic love 
story. It has already made a deep and lasting 
impression. 


Christmas Eve on Lonesome 


Mr. Fox’s new book, like his ‘‘ Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come,’’ picture the humor as well as the 
pathos of life in the Kentucky Mountains. It is 
beautifully illustrated. 


The Lost Hope 


~ ** One of his very best novels.’’— Athenaeum. 
‘Its interest is unflagging and its brilliancy unde- 
niable.—London Daily Telegraph. 


The Soldier of the Valley 


‘‘It would be difficult to find, anywhere in recent 
fiction, a novel that is so vivid and graphic a picture 
of life.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Golden Bowl 


This international story is a thoroughly dramatic 
work. It will make a distinctively popular appeal, 
and is sure to attract the wider audience. 


The Food of the Gods 


And How It Came to Earth 
‘* His story is a notable one that will be read very 
widely.’’—New York Sun. 


Dialstone Lane 


Will take its place immediately among the most 
striking example of the inimitable humor of the 
auihor of *‘ At Sunwich Port.’’ 


A Divorce 


Deals importantly with problems pertaining to the 
new social conditions prevailing in France. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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FOUR BOOKS OF HUMOR 


AMERICAN WIVES AND 
OTHERS 


By JEROME K. JEROME 
Twenty-six humorous sketches by Mr. Jerome —the best 
work that he has done since “ The Idle Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow.’’ Some idea of the book may be gained from 
the titles of some of the Sketches : 





American Wives 4 la Mode Drilling an Army 

Gold Braid and Its Effects On a Red-hot Stove 

American Girls’ Etiquette The Chinaman 

American Professors and Babies and Birds 
Progress 


Profusely and humorously illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


STRENUOUS ANIMALS 


By EDWIN J. WEBSTER 





A book of humor in an entirely new vein. 

A series of stories of animals engaged in helping their worthy masters, either accidentally 
or as a result of training. 

Among the amusing characters is* Buster,’' the boss bee, who was superintendent of his dear 
masters’s beehive until he fell from grace and was dismissed for drunkenness, but who finally 
reformed. 


With illustrations by E. W. Kemble and Bob Addams. With vignettes, also. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


BUSTER BROWN ABROAD 


By R, F. OUTCAULT 


The father and mother of Buster Brown decided to take a trip abroad and leave that 
enterprising young gentleman at home. That did not suit him at all, and when his parents 
arrived at the steamer they found their small son and his dog Tige aboard. 

Buster had a lovely time on the steamer and in Europe, and Mr. Outcalt has described and 
illustrated his exploits in his most humorous way. A book that no admirer of Buster Brown 
can afford to be without. Large 4to. Cloth. $1.00. 


MAMMY ’MONGST THE WILD 
NATIONS OF EUROPE 


By RUTHELLA MORY BIBBINS 


‘*Mammy ” is a delightful acquaintance, and, what is more, 
a real person of flesh and blood from ‘‘Ole Virginny.’’ Her 
devotion to her baby-charge impels this quaint, philosophic old 
darkey to leave the shelter of the Virginia plantation and 
accompany her mistress into the lion's den—‘‘’ mongst the wil’ 
nations ob Europe.” 

Equipped with the wisdom of her two ciassics, the Bible and 
‘* Mother Goose,’ Mammy compares Old World with New in 
a shrewd dictum as refreshing as it is originas. 


12mo. Cloth. With eight illustrations. $1.25 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. I6th St., New York 
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Book News 


Important Announcements for the Holidays 


THE COLLEGE GIRL OF AMERICA 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


Author of ‘¢ The Romance of New England Rooftrees,’’ etc. 8vo, dec- 

orated cover, splendidly illustrated from representative photographs 
especially taken, net, $1.60, Postage extra. 

Miss Crawford's new volume will appeal to a wide audience. Parents, girl graduates, 


and girls preparing for college—as well as the general public—will find it delightful and 
opportune. 


The Art Galleries of Europe 
THE ART OF THE LOUVRE 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER, author of ‘‘ The Art of the Vatican,’’ etc. 
Large 12mo, cloth decorative, printed on a special featherweight paper, profusely illustrated with full- 
page 1 lates in duogravure, $2.00 net. ’o-tage extra. 


The Cathedral Series 
THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRA\CE 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 
With eighty illustrations from original drawings, and many minor decorations by BLANCHE McManus, 
Octavo, decorative cover, $1.60 net. Postage extra. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 


An account of some of their distinguishing characteristics, together with anecdotes of their most noted bishops 


By MARY J. TABER 


8vo cloth, i'lustrated from photographs and portraits, decorative cover, $'.60 net. Postage extra. 


The Art Lovers’ Library 


CLASSIC MYTHS IN ART 


By JULIA DeW. ADDISON, author of ‘‘ The Art of the Pitti Palace.’’ One volume, cloth, decorated 


cover, profusely illustrated with forty reproductions from famous paintings, $2.00 net. 


AMONG 
THE MODERN COMPOSERS OF EUROPE ENGLISH INNS 


By ARTHUR ELSON 
Author of ‘Woman's Work in Music,” BY 
One volume, 8vo, decurated cover, ‘ully illustrated with portraits, $1.60 net. 


ne en eg JOSEPHEN TOZIER 


se “ iit 8vo cloth, decorated cover, illus 
The k:poch Sertes trated from photographs and by 


om - pen-and- ink drawings by the 
b] niform with ‘* Milton's ; : aartes 
DUMAS PARI ae mee Sgey author, net $1.60, postage extra. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


The Music Lovers’ Library 


““& valuable guide book, and 
Author ot ** Dickens’ Lond n,”’ etc. much more than that, ' 


8vo, cloth, decorated cover, beautifully illustrated fr m rare prints and portraits —N. Y¥. Evening Post. 
$: 60 net. Postage extra. 


The Travel Lovers’ Library 
ROME 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 
Professor of Ancient History at Chicago University. Pr fus ly illustrated with 
nearly a hundred rare photogray-hs selected by the author. 


ROMANTIC IRELAND 


By M. F. and B. McM. MANSFIELD 
Author of ‘‘ Dumas’ Paris,’ ete , with over a hundred illustrati »ns from original 
drawings by BLancue McManus, who has spent a year at this work, 
travelling from one end of Ireland to the other. 
Each, two volumes, large 16mo, decorated cover, boxed, net, $2.40. 
Postage extra, 


L.C. PAGE * COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Bible is the Bible 
of the World.” 


**The Oxford Teachers’ 


par excellence 






A Notable Departure 









UST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bible 


with New Twentieth 
Century Helps ar- 
ranged Under One 
Alphabet 


Being a Practical Bible Diction- 
ary. including Concordance, Sub- 
ject Index, Glossary, Chronologies, 

darmony, Botany, etc. under One 
Alphabet. 
























The only Teachers’ Bible 
made with all the Helps 
under One Alphabet. 












ILLUSTRATED with 
the Latest Photographs from 
the Holy Land. 


For sale by all booksellers 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 



































OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 




















OxFORD EDITION 


The only Scholars’ Bible with the Helps arranged under One Alphabet 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


The Oxford Sunday School Scholars’ Bible 


ILLUSTRATED 
CONTAINING PRACTICAL, HELPFUL AND INTERESTING INFORMATION 


To promote among members of the Sunday School, the Christian Endeavor Society and the home a deeper 
interest, a clearer understanding, a more profitable use, a more intelligent study of the word of God. 
An illustrated, alphabetical arrangemeut of things every reader ot the Bible should know. 


WITH COLORED MAPS 
All the HELPS are arranged UNDER ONE ALPHABET, making it the most 
practical Bible for the Sunday School Scholar ever published. 


FROM 70 CENTS UPWARD 





RECENTLY ISSUED! 


Oxford Brevier 16mo BIBLES, Size 6'2 x 4%, and only | inch thick 
LARGE BLACK FACED TYPE 


Text, Reference, Concordance and Teachers’ Editions 


AN ASTONISHING FEAT 


LARGE, CLEAR TYPE IN A HANDY SIZE 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON THE FAMOUS OXFORD INDIA PAPER 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED!! 


THE LATEST EDITIONS of THE OXFORD PRESS SOLVE THE PROBLEM of 
HOW TO GET LARGE TYPE IN A HANDY SIZE 





For Sale by all Booksellers Send for Catalogue 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, - - g1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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BOOK MARKS 


CELLULOID BOOK 
MARKS 


Entire new and original designs. Sold only 
by us. The coloring in these book marks is 
exceptionally fine. Price, 6 cents each. 


5. The Twenty-third Psalm. , : ong i . GUuETION, 
© Le *” FROM 


, PROV 
6. Selections from Proverbs. we 


7- Books of Bible., 


8. The One Hundredeth and Twenty-first 


Psalm. 


9g. The Lord's Prayer. 


When ordering please give number and title 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News 
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Standard Issues, Fall 1904 








A Few Selections From AnVnusually Strong Listof Revell Books 
TREASURY OF ILLUSTRA- 


TION —Ed ted from Beechers published works and 
unpublished reports of his spok:n words, by John R. 
Howard and Truman J. Ellinwood. Arranged, entitled and indexed according to the theme or thought 
to be illustrated. Introduction by Newell Dwight Hillis. Contains three hitherio unpublished portraits 


of Henry Ward Beecher. 


ALTBIE DAVENPORT | By His Life Long Friend 








Henry Ward Beecher 
$3.50 Net 








B A B Cc Oo Cc K -—A Reminis-ent Sketch and Charles E. Robinson 


. , : : : . $1.00 Net 
Memorial, with portrait. This pen picture dedicated 
by permission to Mrs. Babcock, is born of lite-long and intimate friendship. It covers, without detail, all 
the leading facts of his life, and discloses with real insight the almost indescribable charm of his 


radiant personality. 


HE MODERN CRISIS IN | a 
RELIGI ON— The late Dr. Lorimer was $1.00 Net 
thoroughly familiar with religicus conditions both here 


and abroad, and, moreover, had the happy faculty of seeing just the point in the problems of the day 
that the average man is interested in. 


ISSIONS AND MODERN HIS- ! Robert E. Speer 
TOR Y—a Study of the Bearing on Christian | 2 vols., $4.00 Net 
Missions of Some Great Events of the Nineteenth 


Century. Conceived in the broad spirit and executed with the keen vision that uniformly marks Mr. 
Speer’s work. A new departure among books of a missionary nature. 


EW FORCES IN OLD CHINA | Arthur J. Becwn 


—A comprehensive review of the new conditions present- JA¥thor of ‘* New Era in the Philippines,” etc. 
ing themselves to the Chinese nation and forcing at- $1.50 Net 
tention from her more intelligent class. 


MONG THE BURMANS— | H. P. Cochrane 


A familiar picture of life, customs, religion, etc., as $1.25 Net 
found in Burma; written in fascinating style, by a 
missionary of many years’ residence. 


AMATE—THE LIFE STORY 
OF JAMES CHALMERS -— 


Told in such a way astocatch the interest and sympathy 
of boys. Many of the wonderful and dangerous incidents in ‘‘ Tamate’s” long and strange life are 
here described, often in his own words. 


DUCATION IN RELIGION, gc “ 
AND MORALS — 5x. coe, though still a | on foe oe 


young man, has won an international reputation as a 
constructive writer on the most widely felt religious problems of the day, his Religion of a Mature Mind 
having received a welcome second only to some of Drummond’s books. 


ETTERS OF AN OLD METH- | Robert Allen 
ODIST to his Son in the $1.25 


Ministry— Quaint, humorous, pointed and practical. Homely advice in very readable form. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON EDINBURGH 





Richard Lovett, M.A. 


Illustrated, $1.25 Net. 
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Popular Issues, Fall 1904 


Some Interesting Rewell Book News for the Coming Season 


HE PROSPECTOR—::- new work by Ralph Connor 
the popular author of ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,” promises to be $1.50 
the book event of the season. Entering a new section & 














er 
as of country for plot and scene, the author fully sustains his reputation, and undoubtedly will add to his v 
ught already large number of admirers. 
— OCTOR LUKE OF THE N D 
orman uncan 
LABRADOR —i:- first complete novel by $1.50 
Norman Duncan retains all of the charm and subtlety . 
n which have made his magazine stories of the Newfoundland folk so popular. Strong, simple, sincere, it 
goes tothe ‘‘ human heart by which we live.” 
ial ENIZENS OF THE DEEP-—;,,, | | Frank T. Bullen 
the author of ‘* The Cruise of the Cachalot,” etc. What Net $1.75 
Thompson Seton has done for land animals Mr. Bullen 
does for the dwellers of the sea. The fascination of his style, added to his intimate knowledge of their 
; lives and habits, make the book intensely interesting—more so because of our lack of knowledge of this 
subject. 24 full page illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull and others. 
1e day ITTLE MISS DEE—:, uniform st yle Roswell Field 
, with ‘‘ The Bondage of Ballinger,” is a delightful New Illustrated, $1.25 
England tale which exhibits a development in Mr. Field's 
power asa moralist. It makes an appeal alike to heart and mind ; yet, so simply is the story told, that : 
it contains all the elements of great popularity. 
= HILDREN OF THE FOREST Egerton R. Young 
cs Mr. —a story of Indian love by one whose name is intimately Illustrated, $1.25 Net 
connected with life among the Indians of the Canadian 
provinces, ensures not only a work of thrilling interest but one full of reliable character study. His 
earlier works, ‘‘ My Dogs in the Northland,” ‘*‘ On the Indian Trail,” etc., have already won much favor. 
s,"’ etc 
HAT SWEET STORY OF OLD | Margaret E. Sangster 
— —A Life of Christ for Young People, is a well-illustrated Illustrated, $1.25 
volume, containing the ever new life of Christ retold. 
The large expectation created by this favorite author’s name on the title page is fully sustained in the 
work itself. It is a charming narrative for all readers, young or old. 
— F I WERE A GIRL AGAIN-— ssa voi- Lucy E. Keeler 
ume that will appeal strongly to feminine readers, The $1.00 Net 
book has tinted border designs throughout, and is a hand- 
A. tome gift book, similar to Margaret E. Sangster’s ‘‘Winsome Womanhood,” which has attained such 
te great popularity. 
He an ITTLE ROYALTIES—; a unique vol- Isabel McDougall 
- ume of stories about the child rulers of Europe, written IMustrated, $1.25 i 
for the children of the rulers of America. Fully illus- 
trated from rare old prints and noted paintings. 
e 
: RT GIFT BOOKS—a, new series of taste- Ralph C 
— fully prepared presentation volumes. Each page is aip onnor 
Mind decorated by original drawings for sketches in two Clara E. Laughlin 
colors. With frontispiece. Artistically bound in new scenic Art. Boards, Each 75c. Net 
photo style boards. 
l. GWEN: the Famous Canyon Story from ‘‘ The Sky Pilot.” 
2. DIVIDED: A Story Based on Jean Ingelow’s Poem. 
erent > 
" HE FINEST BABY ~y WORLD Theadorer 
= = —Being letters from a man to himself about his child. Will 50c. Net 
quicken the pulse of every parent. 
NR NO NRO SRY test RRNRAR NS RRNA AR A ERE NSS A RS AON ARTA A NA 
ay New 16-Page List of Fall Books Free to Any Address. 
~~ F Flemi R: Cc 
_— eming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
ms § ONEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON EDINBURGH 
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The first volume of collected Kipling 


° stories since ‘¢ The Day’s Work.’’ It 
Traffics ranges from the mystically beautiful 
and ««They’’ tq soldier stories like «* The 
° e Captive’’ and ‘* Private Copper’’— 
Discoveries with one long tale, «‘ The Ps of a 
By Dream,’’ not previously published. 
Rudyard 
Kipling $1.50 


Referring to ** They’, The Bookman says: “We have 
here a triumph of literary art.”* 


This should be the most widely circulated 
book of 1904, and it starts with nine 
Old Gorgon separate editions in as many countries. 
Graham These further letters from the Self-Made 
By 


Merchant to His Son are full of irresisti- 
ble humor and shrewd business sense. 


George 
Horace Illustrated, $1.50 
Lorimer “© The author's fund of humor, anecdote, sound sense, 


and epigram seems inexhaustible.” 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


«© There was nothing, either in ‘The 


The , Spenders’ or ‘The Lions of the Lord’ 


to prepare one for the strength, the 


S ee k er bigness, the downright intensity of 


By purpose that mark Mr. Wilson’s new 
volume.’’—N. Y. Ghbe. 

Harry - 

Leon Illustrated, $1.50 

Wilson ** Full of those touches of things common that bring 
conviction, *'-- The Bookman, 


Miss Glasgow’s notable novel has been 


The equally successful with the critics and the 


public. As the Dia/ says: ‘It is one 


: of the strongest and most vital productions 
1 g f 


By of recent years.”’ 
Ellen Illustrated in color, $1.50 
Glasgow “ A book of large vision, of wide horixons, 


N. Y. Times. 


NANCY’S COUNTRY CHRISTMAS GUTHRIE OF THE TIMES 
By Eleanor Hoyt. Frontispiece in color, $1.59 By J, A. Altsheler. Illustrated, $1.50 


THE EAGLE’S SHADOW bars , 
By James Branch Cabell. Illustrated, $1.50 THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF 


FRECKLES LOVELL 
By Gene Stratton-Porter. Seventy illustra- By Una L. Silberrad. $1.50 
tions, $1.50 

DIANE THE HILLS OF FREEDOM 


By Katharine Holland Brown. Illus. $1.50 By Joseph Sharts. Illustrated, $1.50 


| DOVBLEDAY PAGE « CO] 


* 133-135 2137 EJGTHST. NEW YORK - 








THE WORLDS 
- WORK - 





COVANTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA: 
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FROM JOHN LANE’S FALL LIST 


BEFORE THE CRISIS 


12mo A Novel by F. B. Morr $1.50 


A picture of the stirring times on the Kansas Border, after the national advance had crossed the Mississippi, 
when John Brown led in the preliminary duel of factions along the Osage and Ossawatomie. 


i 


a ea ter sean sstasenetnptr 


4A 


THE SPECIALIST HELEN-ALLISTON 
12mo 4A NOVEL $1.50 sucess 4 NOVEL $1.50 
By the author of ‘* Elizabeth's Children *’ 


By A. M. Irvine Every one who read ‘* Elizabeth's Children "’ re- 
members the delicious picture of child-life—as it 


A tale of keen psychologic insight which the were atapestry of child-life with the golden thread 
reader will not halt over, showing how a forlorn hope of a mature romance inimitably interwoven. The 
brilliantly led may be a joy forever. author's hand has not lost its cunning. 


A NEW PAOLO 


"ONSTANCE 
weer WILLIAM and FRANCESCA 
3 A NOVEL 


A NOVEL SHAKESPEARE : By Annie E. Hotpswortu 
Author of “ Joanna Trail, 


By E. R. Punston PEDAGOGUE S pinster,"’ “*The Years that the 
: : Locusts Have Eaten,”’ etc. 
Izmo_ $1.50 
Izmo $1.50 


AND POACHER 
SIR BEVILL A DRAMA PETERKINS 


A ROMANCE THE STORY OF A DOG 


By THE REV. CANNON ARTHUR . Translated from 
THYNNE By Ric HARD GarneE rt the German of Ossie SCHUBIN 


With seven illustrations by J. Ley by Mrs. Jonn Lan 
Pethybridge and a portrait With illustrations by 


of Sir Bevill 12mo. $1.25 net ©. L, ALLPORT 
Izmo. $1.50 1zmo $1.00 net 


A LATER PEPYS 
The correspondence of Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart., Master in Chancery, 1758-1825, with Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Montagu Hannah More, William Franks, Sir James Macdonald, Major Rennell, Sir Nathaniel 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ALice C, C. GAUSSEN. 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo. 2 volumes, $7.50 net. 


Hartley, Mrs. 
Wraxall, and others. 


KMILE ZOLA—Nove.List AND REFORMER 
By Ernest Atrrep VizerTeLLy 


With numerous illustrations, portraits, etc. 
** Indispensable to the student of literature.""— Guy Canrton Len, Baltimore Sun. 


8vo. $3.50 net 


Fobn Lane “67 ith Avene New York 
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Affair 


at the Inn 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


and others 


Attractively 
printed with 
decorative 
cover, and 
beautifully 
illustrated in 
tint by Martin * 
Justice. ; 


‘A light, 
sparkling, well 
wrought little 
comedy, fresh 
in style and 
new in  set- 
ting.’’-Chicago 
Record - Herald, 


‘Do you approve of marriage ?”’ 


*¢ CLEVER—INNOCENT—AMUSING ”’ 


“‘ These words describe fairly ‘ The Affair at the Inn,’ a rare pleasure in its refinement, its humor, 
and its cheerful goodfellowship.”’— St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


“One of the brightest bits of Fall fiction. It is a genuine four-cylinder novel and one of the 
rare make that never misses an explosion.’’—Li/e. 


Agnes Repplier’s 
COMPROMISES 


‘‘Miss Repplier discusses many _ diverse 
subjects, but always with the felicitous and 
graceful manner that lends distinction to her 
matter, in itself full cf fresh and original 
thought. These essays are ail graceful, light 
of touch, full of humor and of wisdom.’’— 
New York Times. $1.10 net; postage, 9 cents. 


Ellen Olney Kirk’s 
APOLOGY of AYLIFFE 


‘A faithful record of the life and the people of 
our country at the present moment. Especially 
in its sketches of New York life, in its descrip- 
tions of the undercurrent of social life, is it a 
faithful and artistic picture.’’ 


—Boston Transcript. $1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
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Dont Miss ThisOpportunity 


The New Library of 25 °° 
Valuable Knowledge 4777" 


OF TREMENDOUS 


s ’ 
Twents-Five Profitable | SOMething New turorranes 


Volumes Containing You can get this magnificent Library—z25_ vol- 


Tue ary <o ee tate umes, by the greatest authorities, at so small a part of 
The Story of the Eclipses its real value that you cannot afford to be without it. 


Sarth 1 . a 
The Story of the Earth's Atmos- | The books reveal, in a most entertaining story 
phere style, the hidden mysteries, the wonders and the 


The Story of Germ Life . 
The Story of the Plants romance in the world around you; they give you thé 


= Seere be yn Andy y Age marvelous record of Man’s conquest over Nature and 
The Story of the Living Machine | his progress. When we tell you your favorite novel 


f a Piece of Coal . . ° . 
The Story of a Grain of Wheat will be dull by comparison and that great scientists 
The Story of the Cotton Plant : mts = : < . > 

The Story of Primitive Man and leading fiction writers alike acknowledge this 
The Story of Extinct Civilizations | library superior to any other in entertainment and in- 


The Story ft Extinct Civilizations | Struction, we are giving you only a faint idea of its 


of the East value and importance. 


The Story of the Alphabet 
The Story of Geographical Dis- A new world of knowledge is thrown open to you, 
cover not only will you have — after evening of entertainment, but will 
unconsciously absorb just that knowledge which most stimulates your 
The Story of the Art of Building imagination and quickens your powers of observation, the two tacatien 
: q y P 
The Story of Music to which all great men and women owe their success. 
The Story of Books ‘These are new up-to-date, copyrighted books, and of vital interest 
The Story of Photo phy to the scholar, the wide-awake man or woman or the ambitious youth 


The Story of Electricity , a ct ; : d 
The Story of Rapid Transit __We are distributing an introduc tory Mw.» 
The Story of the Mind edition on such terms and at such a price Nov. 


i 1 Zi . 
top fe rin dark ed tere" fucrsfae. | that no one need feel that he is unable 
2 eld t th ost exact- : 
owe fs ach vel. (7%¢x8%) has @ complete index. to sul scribe. ay 
A i} t the authors named below will m , 
mies to Saiines po of the wealth of learning Profit by Our Introductory Offer - “ bs on “ 
at your service. If esp os ‘ 
- you will signand return us the coupon > ° 
Geo. F. Chambers, F. R. A. S.; Prof. H. G. ‘TO-DAY, we will send you these twenty- r New York 


Seeley. F. R.S.; Douglas Archibald, F. R. M. S.; L4 . 
Prof. H. W. Conn; Grant Allen; Prof. S. J, Hi five magnificent volumes at our expense. 


son; B. Lindsay; Edw. A. Martin, F. G. S.; If satisfactory, keep them and send us os Please send me, ON 
pion. nd c Edgar; as ye Wikines, = G. the low introductory price in small Ber ROVeE.. ave es pee 
.; Edwa Clodd, F. L. S.; Robert Anderson, . “_ paid, a set of J ARY 
M.A.. F.A.S.; Jos. Jacobs; P. L. Waterhouse, § monthly payments; reo geen FOF i VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE, 
.1.B. A. F. J: Crowest; G. B. Rawlings; A. T. us, and we will arrange for their . twenty-five beautiful volumes 
Story; John unro, C. E.; Beckles Wilson; return at our expense, bound in buckram. If satisfac- 
Jas. M. Baldwin, P. L. D., LL.D., Dr. Sc. We pay all express / tory, I agree to pay you $1.00 prompt- 

With introduction by William T. Harris, A. charges ly, and $2.00 a month thereafter for 
M., LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education, ges. twelve months. If not satisfactory I will 
Washington, D.C. notify you within a week to arrange for 

their return at your expense. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


44 E. 2. St., New York City City and State..... 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NOVELS 


BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 






By EMERSON HOUGH By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of ‘‘ The Mississippi Bubble.’’ Author of ‘The Puppet Crown” and ‘The Grey 
Cloak.” i 


The Law of the Land | The Man on the Box 


A romance of the Mississippi Delta, 
involving the most vital expression of 
the Southerner’s view of the race 
problem that has yet appeared 
in fiction. The author de- 
scribes the ‘‘black vol- 
cano’’ over which white 
Southerners live in an 
intensely realistic 
manner. His knowl- 
edge of the white 
man’s burden, his 
keen descrip- 
tions of North- 
ern misappre- 
hension, equal 
his tremen- 
dous power 
as a story- 
teller and 
his elemen- 
tal sense ot 
humor. 
Illustrated 
by A Jl.Keller 
w2mo,cl.$1.50 


By 
FREDERICK 
8. ISHAM 


Author of 
“ The 
Strollers’’ and 
‘Under the 


Rose.”’ 

A dramatic novel of 
New York in the days of the 
famous ‘‘corner in gold,’’ when 
Jay Gould had the market almost 
in his grasp. The scene shifts at the 


end to Paris, in the exciting time of the 
Commune. 






A gay romance of Washington to-day, 
carried off with admirable dash and 
spirit, and with just enough tragedy 
\ to give point to the comic touch, 
The hero masquerades asa 
coachman, takes service 
in his lady’s livery, be- 
comes involved in a 
diplomatic intrigue, 
and altogether has 
the liveliest kind of 
atime. ‘‘The Man 
on the Box’? is 
sure to prove 
the most popu- 
lar of Mr. Mac- 
Grath’s popu- 
lar novels. 

























































Illustrated by 
Harrison 
Fisher 
r2mo, cloth 
$7.50 










By 
MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON 


Author ot 
** The Main 
Chance.”’ 


Zelda 
Dameron 


In his new storv, Mr. 
Nicholson again holds the 
mirror up to human nature 
as found in the Middle West, 
and the reflection flashed back upon 
the reader is startlingly and attrac- 
tively true. 











Mr. Isham’s work shows a steady advance in His heroine is a young girl full of lite to her 
power, in imaginative grasp, in the realization finger-tips—a mixture of pride, wilfulness, 
She discovers that her 






of atmosphere, and in constructive skill. One courage and sweetness. 
of Mr. Fisher’s drawings for ‘‘ Black Friday ’”’ father is a rascal—and there is the problem of 


is reproduced on this page. the book. 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher With portratts of the characters by John Cecil Clay 


z2mo, cloth, $150 r2mo, cloth, $1 50 


2222 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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TWO GREAT NOVELS 


“The Castaway” 


isa Romance of the Loves of 
Lord Byron 

Byron’s genius, beauty, 
brilliancy and love affairs com- 
bine to make him our most 
romantic hero. His career is 
here recounted with marvelous 
sympathy, 


By 
HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Author of 
** Hearts Courageous” 


One Dollar Everywhere 
(Postage 12 cts.) 


Eight Illustrations in Color by 


HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE 


“Something Doing All the Time ”’ 


‘« To-day every one who reads novels 
reads ‘In the Bishop’s Carriage’ and 
enjoys it.’’ 

— The Critic 
ALAN DALE says: 

‘*T am rarely aroused to enthusiasm, and 
Iam not fond of current literature; but this 
story simply fascinated me, It is glittering, 
original and ’way out of the ordinary.’’ 


SPEAKER CANNON writes: 


‘“When I finished ‘In the Bishop’s 
Carriage ’ I drew a long breath and regretted 
there was not more of it.’’ 


BY MIRIAM MICHELSON 
Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
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Book 


IMPORTANT 


FICTION 


Fata Morgana 


By Andre Castaigne. 

A novel of American art students and others in 
Paris. Illustrated by the Author. 
A striking and unhackneyed narrative, romantic, 
picturesque, dealing with a fascinating phase of 
Parisian life and also with a certain charming and 
heroic myth of one of the little countries bordering 
on the Adriatic. Mr. Castaigne’s illustrations, of 
course, are of notable interest. 


(12mo, 450 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


The Staying Guest 


By Carolyn Wells. 

Illustrated by W. GRANVILLE SMITH. 
A charming tale, this, of a quaint and startling 
but loving and lovable child, easily one of the 
cleverest child characters in fiction. It is a book 
for young and old. 


(12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


Ellen and Mr. Man 


By Gouverneur Morris. 

With frontispiece by LEON GUIPON. 
This is a delicious tale of a sweet girl and her two 
lovers, one.a fine young Frenchman, the other a lit- 
tle iad who speedily holds the centre of the stage 
and wins the largest share of the reader's affec- 
tions. 

(12mo, 200 pages, Price, $1 25.) 


The Gray World 


By Evelyn Underhill, 
This is an unusual story, the remarkable narrative 
of a London slum child’s reincarnation. How the 
memory of the “gray world’ influenced all this 
second existence is well told. 


(12mo, 350 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


The River’s Children 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart, Author of ‘‘ Sonny,” 
“Napoleon Jackson,’’ ‘‘ Holly and Pizen,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by HARRY C. EDWARDS. 
This is a story of the men and women who live 
along the Mississippi and who love and fear the 
Great River as a mysterious, insatiable, relentless, 
merciless power. It is an idyl of the Great River, 
of delicate and delicious humor, of rare sweetness 
and tenderness. 


(16mo, 175 pages. Price, $1.00.) 


Sonny: A Christmas Guest 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


With fourteen illustrations by FANNY Y. CORY, 
and an initial for each chapter. 
The atmosphere is the same that has always en- 
veloped Mrs. Stuart’s work, and there is the same 
pervading sweetness of spirit and the same deli- 
cate humor, always wavering on the narrow bor- 
der between laughter and tears.—Bookman. 


(12mo, 135 pages. Price, $1.25.) 


The Youth of Washington: Told in the 
Form of an Autobiography 
By S, Weir Mitchell, Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ etc. 


“The Youth of Washington’”’ is neither bald his- 
tory nor pure fiction; the larger historic facts are 
true, the fiction a daring form of commentary. 


(12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.50.) 


THE CENTURY CO., 


News 


NEW BOOKS 


The Madigans 


By Miriam Michelson. Author of ‘‘ Iu the Bishop's 

Carriage.” 

Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL. 
The Madigans are six of the most active, daring, 
original, and clever youngsters that ever stirred up 
a household. A few chapters from this story of 
their doings are enough to enliven the dullest day, 


(12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.50) 


Paths of Judgment 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Author of “The 
Rescue,” ‘‘ The Confounding of Camelia,”’ etc. 


This is a dramatic character study; and the four 
chief characters are unusual and fascinating men 
and women. 

(12mo, 346 pages. Price, $1.50) 





ART. 
Italian Villas and Their Gardens 


By Edith Wharton, Author of “ The Valley of De- 
cision,”’ etc. 


With fifty illustrations in color and in black and 
white, by Maxfield Parrish, and from photographs. 
This is a sumptuous and almost an ideal book, con- 
taining full and vivid a of all the more 
notable Italian villas, the illustrations being of 
rare beauty and interest. It is the art-book of the 
year. 

(Printed in two colors on special plate paper. Royal 
octavo, 275 pages. Piice, $6.00 net; postage, 27 cents.) 





VERSE. 


Poems and Verses 
By Mary Mapes Dodge. 


This collection is representative of the choicest 
and ripest work of this favorite author. 


(12mo, 250 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 8 cents.) 


NEW ISSUES IN 


THE THUMB-NAILSERIES. 


Exquisite little volumes in embossed leather bind- 
ings, designed by Blanche McManus Mansfield. 


As You Like It 


Following the Cambridge text, and with an in- 
teresting frontispiece portrait of Shakespeare. 


Romeo and Juliet 


Following the Cambridge text, and with an in- 
teresting frontispiece portrait of Shakespeare. 


An Old English Christmas 


With frontispiece portrait of Washington Irving. 
(Size 2% by 5% inches. Price, each, $1.00, in box.) 


Union Square, New York 


re, 
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Book 


IMPORTANT 


| 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY,ETC. 


Thackeray’s Letters 
TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY. 


With an introduction by LUCY W. BAXTER. 
Perhaps the most charming of all Thackeray’s let- 
ters are these, making a volume, with its fac- 
similes of ——— and drawings by the au- 
thor, which every Thackeray lover will treasure. 


(Octavo, 193 pages. Price, $1.50 net; postage 10 cents). 


Presidential Problems 


By Grover Cleveland, ex-President of the United 
States. 


Just what the title and the author's name would 
promise—a clear, vigorous discussion of some of the 
vital questions which pressed upon Mr. Cleveland 
for settlement during his years in the White 
House. 


(Octavo, 300 pages. Price, $1.80 net; postage, 16 cents ) 


Modern Methods of Book 
Composition 


By Theodore L. DeVinne. 
This book, the work of the head of living printers, 
is invaluable for every writer, printer and editor. 
(12mo, 488 pages. Price, $2.00 net. Postage 15 cents.) 


The Art Crafts for Beginners 


By Frank G. Sanford, Dicector of the Chautauqua 
Arts and Crafts Department. 

Illustrated by the Author. 
This book should prove invaluable as a suggestive 
little manual for all interested in art crafts. 


(Square 12mo, 250 pages. Price, $1.20 net. Postage 9 cents 


A Transplanted Nursery 

By Martha Kean. 

Illustrated with over sixty photographs. 
The story of a most unusual and rather audacious 
experiment which proved to be a complete success: 
how an American mother decided to take her 
three little lads for a summer sojourn in Brittany 
instead of making the usual pilgrimage to the 
Maine coast. Snap-shots and pen-pictures have re- 
corded this delightful summer abroad. 


(12mo, 275 pages. Price, $1 20 met; postage, 11 cents.) 


The American Constitutional System 
By W. W. Willoughby, Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Johns Hopkins University. 

With chapters on ‘‘The Nature of the Federal 

State,” “The Power of the United States to Ac- 

quire Territory,’ ‘“‘Citizenship,’”’ etc. A book of 

great value to every citizen. 


(12mo, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net.) 


City Government in the United States 


By Frank J. Goodnow, Eaton Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law and Municipal Science, Columbia Univer- 
Sity. 


A practical book for Americans interested in the 
improvement of the government of cities. Chapters 
on “The City as a Social Fact,’’ ‘State Control of 
Cities,” ete. 


(12mo, 320 pages. Price, $1.25 net.) 


THE CENTURY CO., 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Principles of Economics 


By Frank A. Fetter, Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance, Cornell University. 


This survey of the field of economics is intended 
primarily to serve as a text for the use of college 
and university students, but it presents also to the 
citizen and general reader a summary in one vol- 
ume of the latest contributions to economic study. 


(Octavo, 300 pages. Price, $2.00 net.) 


The Awakening of Japan 


By Okakura-Kakuzo, Author of ‘Ideals of the 
East.”’ 


The remarkable story of how Japan has awakened 
from her mediaeval slumbers. All readers of this 
entertaining volume will echo the author’s epi- 
grammatic utterance that ‘the ‘Yellow Peril’ is a 
white lie.’’ The distinguished author is at present 
connected with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


(16mo. Price, $1.40 net ; postage, 10 cents.) 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The Brownies in the Philippines 


Verse and pictures by Palmer Cox 


Perhaps the best and funniest of all these jolly 
Brownie books. (Sguare, 144 pages. Price, $1.50,) 


Baby Elton, Quarter-Back 
By Leslie W. Quirk. 


A rattling good book for boys. (/¢lustrated, 12mo. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Lucy and Their Majesties 


By B. I. Farjeon, 


Just the prettiest, jolliest book for healthy young- 
sters written in many a day. (12mo0, 350 pages. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Mary’s Garden and How It Grew 


By Frances Duncan. 


A practical treatise on making a flower-garden, in- 
terestingly told in the form of a story. (Square 
12mo. Price, $t.25.) 


Elinor Arden, Royalist 
By Mary Constance Pu Bois. 


A charming tale founded upon an actual incident 
in the life of the Princess Henrietta Anne. (12mo0 
283 pages. Price, $1.5¢.) 


Kibun Daizin; or, From Shark-Boy 


to Merchant Prince 
By Gensai Murai. 
The stirring story of a popular Japanese hero. 
(12mo, 175 pages. Price, $1.25.) 


Captain John Smith 


By Tudor Jenks. 


A book which should become the standard history 
of Captain John Smith for young Americans. 
(12mo, 259 pages. Price, $1.20 met ; postage, 11 cents.) 


New York 
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THE LARGEST SMALL BOOK 


and the 


SMALLEST LARGE BOOK 


in the world is one of Nelson's New Century Library edition. It is only 6% x 4% inches—% inch thick— 
yet it contains the reading matter of TWO LARGE VOLUMES without any reduction in the size of the type. 
The secret lies in the use of Nelson’s India Paper—the thinnest opaque printing paper made, done into book 


OLD SIZE 


NEW SIZE NELSON’S ¥ : x ; Volumes 


One Volume 


form by masters of the bookmaking art. 


az New Century 
TYPE SAME SIZE IN BOTH Libra ry 


is published for those who love books for their literary and artistic merit alone—not merely to fill space or for 
mere display. Never in the history of bookmaking have such perfect specimens been produced in a style at once 
so compact, clear, and open. Comprising the best works of the world's greatest authors, 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 


and selected works cf the best authors 


The bindings are handsome, the paper is beautiful, and the type large and clear. The size is so convenient 
that it is a pleasure to read the standard novels, even if you have already read them. 
Price—$1.00—$1.25—$1.50 per volume—according to style of binding 


For sale by all leading booksellers. For descriptive price list and specimen pages address the publishers, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th Street, New York 


















WHAT DID 
THE WOGGLE- BUG 


The Marvelous Land of 02 


1s a pronounced hit! 50th thousand 






¢ 


Mr. Baum’s first book, «‘Father Goose,’’ set 
the country to laughing. ‘The Wizard of Oz,”’ 
captivated young and old alike, and when put on 
the stage made the greatest success of years. His 
latest book, The Marvelous Land of Oz, 
is his best effort. It tells more about the famous 
Scarecrow and Tin Woodman, and intro- 
duces the wise Woggle-Bug, about whom every 
one is already talking. It is a delightfully funny 
and entertaining story. It fascinates the children, 














and will make you laugh. 

Size, 94x 7 inches; 300 pages; large type; 
over 150 illustrations by the noted Philadelphia 
artist, Joan R. New, 76 of which are reproduced 
in color. Some are grotesque—some funny—some 
beautiful—all good. Bound in decorated cioth. 


Price, $1.25. 
ALL ABOUT The Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago 
THE WOGGLE- BUG Publishers 
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A Charming Story by 


ONoTO WaATANNA 


AUTHOR OF 
“A ‘Fapanese Nightingale,” “ The Heart of Hyacinth,” ete. 


The Love of Azalea 


«*A Beautiful Prose Poem.’’” 


Issued in holiday garb-—beautifully illustrated and decorated with 
full-page pictures and borders in color by a Japanese artist 


Boxed, Svo, Gilt Top, Net, $2.00. At all Bookstores 


PUBLISHERS 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


{ DEACON LYSANDER WOLDLOVESTORIESRETOLD 


“Author of Cape Cod Folks,” - 


“Vesty of the Basins,” etc. $1.25 


A novel of rare sympathy and humor. 
As different from the run of present- 
day fiction as black from white. Re- 
fieshing in its humor, its philosophy 
of content and its pathos. 


Handsomely illustrated and decorated. 


Net, $1.50. (Postage, 10 cents ) 
A Book for Lovers and Booklovers 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s skill as an essayist and 
charm as a novelist are combined ina most 4 
fascinating way here in the retelling of the 
famous love stories of the world. The 
book is printed in two colors, with hand- 
some decorations and illustrations. 


THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
A companion to ‘*HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE,”’ by the came author, and ‘‘ PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION AND THE CRITICAL JUDGMENT OF PICTURES,” by Henry R. Poore. 


Each volume, over 80 illustrations, Net $1.50. (Postage, 14 cents) 
Special Edition of ‘‘ The Appreciation of Sculpture,’’ net, $3.00. (Postage, 24 Cents) 


The third in a series of handbooks invaluable to those who wculd master the fundzmentals in the understanding 


and appreciation of art. 


THE ART OF CARICATURE 
By GRANT WRIGHT 
100 Illustrations, net. $1,00. (Postage, 10 cents) 
A manual of car’cature for home study 


A QUINTETTE OF GRAYCOATS 
By EFFIE BIGNELL 
12mo, Illustrated, net, $1.00. (Postage, 8 cents) 
A story by the author of ‘“‘ Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny ’”’ 
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Superbly 
illustrated 
with 


TEN 
FULL-PAGE 
PICTURES 


reproduced 
by new 
process in 
eight colors, 
from the 
original 
paintings by 
Charles H. 


Stephens 
the famous 
artist. 
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My Lady Laughter 


A Romance of Boston Town in the Days of the Great Siege 


THE MOST BRILLIANT NOVEL FROM THE PEN OF 


DWIGHT TILTON 
AUTHOR OF THE FAVORITE “MISS PETTICOATS” 






Constance Drake, the heroine of “My Lady Laughter.” 


“A thrilling, human story of Boston life in revolutionary days in which 
George Washington, Joseph Warren, Samuel Adams, Paul Revere, John Hat 
cock and other famous men figure naturally and truthfully.’ 


Se eT Ee 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, for $1.50, by the publishers 
plant lrcncsniallcen Beant van nisin Metallics 2. ncaa ceo tate ae icictrt tn bine tae 
Cc. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, (Inc.) BOSTON, MASS. 
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The cover 
of this 

book is an 
artistic 
reproduction 
of Mr. 
Stephens’ 
conception of 
Constance 
Drake. 

In 

paper, press- 
work and 
typography 
the 

climax of 
bookmaking. 
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STIRRING PICTURES 


CHARLES M. RUSSELL, ™*,owbey 


7... Paar 5, 000 COPIES o 


Hope Nathaway 


By FRANCES PARKER 


We shall give these eight pictures of 
Western life. Exact size and true re- 
productions of originals, each bearing the 


artist’s signature, and all ready for framing 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART T STORES. $8.00 A SET. 


SEND AT ONCE 
; FOR 
is another strong Western ag Berd: ‘Hope Hathaway’’ 
< i RAS and receive these eight 
story of Montana ranch z ° Bi 3 Stunning Pictures. This 
ee we be 3 Edition will not last long. 
life by the author of Re SEND AT ONCE 


“ MARJIE OF THE LOWER RANCH.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT 
POSTPAID BY THE PUBLISHERS PRICE 


™ 


“Hope Hathaway’”’ 









: 405 + 
Y Hathaway” 5" ' pages, large’ 
is beautifully —e gr" ae §=type, easy 
bound and >. © <a@28 to read ~ 
fully illustrated and interesting “ 


C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY (iInc.), BOSTON, MASS. 
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Saalfield’s Muslin Books 
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They may be washed 

And the color will not run ; 
A child may chew them 

And have lots of fun. 





These books are printed on soft cloth in exceedingly bright colors. There are the brightest 
pictures imaginable on every page, which never fail to delight children. 

They may be bent, folded, or rolled and yet not be broken or torn. They may be thrown into 
water and the colors will not run, as they are indelible; so the baby may, with perfect safety, put 
the leaves into his mouth and chew them and the color will not rub off or the book be soiled the 
least bit. The illustrations were made especially for these books, showing the babies at play, their 
friends and playmates, their pets, toys, etc. The verses describing them are printed in large, clear 
type, easily read. 

Every child will take unbounded delight in these Muslin Books because ¢hey do not have to 
be careful with them for fear of soiling or tearing them. They may throw them around, trample on 
them, rumple them up, and they will still be as good as new. 

Published in three sizes as follows: 





MOTHER GOOSE FAVORITES, Size 4% x 6 inches, 
TINY TOT’S ABC, 
SERIES NO. 1 BABY’S TOYS, ~ 12 pages, 
( BABY’S PETS. \ 25 cents each | 
( WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? ) Size 8 x 9 inches, 
MY A-B-C BOOK, 
SERIES NO. 2 BABY’S FRIENDS, 16 pages, | 
BABY’S DOINGS. 50 cents each 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, _) Size 8x1! %4 inches, 
BABY’S A-B-C BOOK, 
SERIES NO.3 4 MOTHER GOOSE JINGLES, 18 pages, 
( ANIMAL BOOK. 75 cents each 


Splendid Books for the Little Ones. Combinations of Bright | 
Pictures, Charming Verses, and Durable Material 


ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


AR EA 
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NOW READY- 


Billy Whiskers, Jr. 


The third and last volume of the popular ‘‘ Billy Whiskers Series,’’ 
for which 


Thousands of Children habe 
...been Impatiently Waiting... 


All who have read ‘“‘ BILLY WHISKERS ’’and ‘‘ BILLY WHISKERS’ K1ps,’’—all 
who have met the venturesome Billy and the irrepressible kids, Day and Night, 
will want this new book telling of the further adventures of Night. 





Booksellers : 


Place your orders early for this book so you will be able to meet the demand 
which will surely come during the holiday season. 


Billy Whiskers 
Billy Whiskers’ Kids 
Billy Whiskers, Jr. 


By Frances Trego Montgomery 





are all handsomely illustrated in colors by W. H. Fry, with numerous pen and 
ink sketches; 4tos; boards ; 


$1.00 EACH 


Order through your jobber or direct from 


The Saalfield Publishing Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Jack London’s 


The Sea-Wolf 


is far and away the strongest bit of fiction on the season’s lists so far; it has the sting of 


salt init, By the author of “* The Call of the Wild.” 
Whosoever Shall Offend 


A story fully equal to the best of his pictures 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 


is absorbingly interesting in every page. 


of Italian life in “* The Heart cf Rome.”’ 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s 


Lilustrated. Cloth. $1.50 


Cloth. $1.50 


The Common Lot 


pictures vividly the corroding force of the spirit of greed and graft, yet in a notably in- 


spiriting tone. It is tonic and absorbing. 


Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 


Cloth. $1 50 


‘** Well constructed and glowing. Its battle scenes have intense realism ; its political 
emotions are history made graphic.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. Cloth. $1.50 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 


The Road in Tuscany 


Readers of Mr. Hewlett’s novels, ‘‘ The Queen’s Quair,”’ * The Forest Lovers,’’ etc., 
will revel in the charm and fragrance, the riot of color, in these descriptions of rambles 


in Tuscany. ver 200 illustrations 6y JOSEPH PENNELL 


By Lafcadio Hearn 
Japan. AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION 
Significant, suggestive ; the fitting 
crown of his life’s work. 
$2 00 net ( postage 15¢.) 


By Clifton Johnson 


Highways and Byways of the 
South. LMustrated from photographs 
By the author of, and uniform with 
‘New Englandand Its Neighbors’ 
Cloth, $2.00 net 


Cloth, 2 vols, $6 00 nev, 


By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 


Reminiscences of 
Peace and War 


A delightful volume by the author 
of * The Mother of Washington.” 
With Portraits. $2.00 net ( postage 20¢.) 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 
Backgrounds of Literature 


Illustrated with drawings and 
photographs of scenery. 
Cloth, 8vo, in box. $2.00 net. 


FOR THE YOUNGER FOLK 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys’ “oh. $150 
Sportsman Joe Illustrated 
By the author of “ Trapper Jim.’’ 


By Miss Georgiana Coddard 
king 
Comedies and Legends 
for Marionettes 
Tells how to make and enjoy a 


puppet theatre. 
($1.25 nel, postage 11c.) 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s = Christmas Story 


Charmingly illustrated and decorated. 


Illustrated 


By §. R. Crockett Mlustrated 


Red Cap Tales in colors 


Stolen from the Treasure Chest of 
the Wizard of the North, 
Cloth, $2.00 net ( postage 16c.) 


By E. Nesbit 


The Phenix and the Carpet 


By the author of ‘* The-Would-be- 
Goods,”’ etc. 
Cloth. $1.50 net (postage 13¢.) 


is There a Santa Claus ? 
Cloth. $0.75 net (postage 5c.) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUB- 
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Volume V, 1864-1866 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 4u/odiography 


prominent figures in English life. 


Thomas Nast 
His PERIOD AND His PICTURES 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Rich and delightful in general in- 
terest, of unique historical im- 
portance. Profusely illustrated. 

$5.00 net ( postage extra) 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
Memories of a 
Hundred Years 


New edition in one volume, with 
three additional chapters. 
Cloth. $3.00 net (postage 21c.) 


Memorials of Edward 
Burne-Jones 


Illustrated with 45 photogravures 
and other pictures. 
Two vols. $6.00 net (postage extra) 


The History of 
Portrait Miniatures 
By George C. Williamson 


Two vols. Imp. quarto, on hand- 
made paper, with upwards of 500 
illustrations, $55.00 mez 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 
Parables of Life 


Holiday Edition, with illustra- 
tions by W. BENDA. 
Cloth. S8vo. $2.00 net (postage 10c.) 


By Edward T. Devine 


Secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society. 


The Principles of Relief 


Cloth. i2mo. $2.00 net 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 


To be supplied in binding uniform with the earlier volumes, old or new style. 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.50 net ( postage 23¢ ) 









An Irishman’s Story 


Mr. McCarthy is one of the most graphic and engaging of modern authors, whose work 
as a leader in the House of Commons has given him an intimate connection with many 


Lllustrated. Cloth. $2.50 net (postage 17¢.) 


A new edition, with new 
material, of 
Mr. James Bryce’s 
The Holy Roman Empire 
The standard work in its field, re- 
vised, with two new chapters and 
three maps. Uniform with The 
American Commonwealth. 
Cloth. $1.50 net (postage 17¢.) 


The Pathfinders of the West 


By Agnes C. Laut 
Author of ‘* The Lords of the 
North,” 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.09 n:t ( postage 21c.) 


ART AND MUSIC 


Revised, Enlarged Edition‘ of 
Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians 


In Five Illustrated Volumes, Vol. 
I. ready in November. 


Beethoven and 

His Forerunners 
By Daniel Cregory Mason 
Author of “From Grieg to 
Brahms,” editor of ‘ Masters in 
Music,’’ etc, Cloth. $2.00 net 


OF SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By the Rev. Hugh Black 


The Practice of Self-Culture 


By the author of “ Friendship,”’ 
‘*Work,”’ etc. Cloth. 16mo. $1.25 net 


By Robert Hunter 
formerly Head Worker of the 
University Settlement, New York 
City. 
Poverty 
A Study of the Pauper, Vagrant, 
Sick and Struggling Elements in 
our large cities. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 net 
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The Book Price 
of 1904 $1.50 
First Editions Published 
225,000 November 15 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Literary Critics and Criticism 


By Henry William Elson 


Author of «*Elson’ 


T is agreed by all that the ultimate tri- 
] bunal in judging the value of a book 
is the great public, if it be a book in- 
tended’ for the public. It is true that at 
times this great personage is capricious. 
He seizes on a catchy piece of fiction for 
his temporary amusement, but without 
any intention of adding it to his perma- 
nent treasures. Often he is dilatory in 
making up his mind as to the ultimate 
value of a piece of literature; but in the 
end he will render his decision, and it will 
be a correct one in nearly every case. 
Before a newly-published book reaches 
this final tribunal, however, it must pass 
through the lower court, composed of the 
critics, the book-reviewers, and it is these 
and their work that we wish to study 
briefly in this article. The verdict of the 
critics concerning a book may have much 
to do with its immediate reception by the 
public, but will not perhaps in the end 
greatly affect the verdict as to its perma- 
nent value. Ruskin’s assertion, therefore, 
that “a bad critic is probably the most mis- 
chievous person in the world,” must be 
accepted only with qualification. Yet it 
must be admitted that a bad critic is an 
abomination. He may mislead the ignor- 
ant by overpraising, by pronouncing medi- 
ocrity genius. More frequently he is of 
the other sort; he cuts and slashes in a 
most reckless and iconoclastic manner. 
And too often the editor encourages just 


s History 


of the United States’’ 


this sort of thing, for the spice it gives his 
paper, shielding his irresponsible, anony- 
mous reviewer behind his own authority. 

The editor of a well-known periodical 
once said to me: “I have a ‘rattling good’ 
review of ——” and he named a recently- 
published novel, one of the best of the sea- 
son’s output. He asked me to read the re- 
view. I did so, and found that it was little 
short of a tirade of abuse, no mention of 
the many good qualities of the book being 
made. I had read the novel also and con- 
sidered it a strong one; but the editor, 
who confessed that he had not read the 
book, apparently valued the review solely 
for its abusive qualities. While publishers 
of periodicals continue thus to encourage 
such reckless critics, there can be little 
hope of reform in current literary criti- 
cism. 

An author who is a strong, self-con- 
tained character, or whose sensitiveness 
has been dulled by previous experiences, 
will not be deeply hurt by the abusive 
critic, and especially is this true if the 
blame of one critic is balanced by the 
praise of another, as is usually the case. 
One writer has gone so far as to say that 
“in no other relation of life is so much 
brutality permitted by civilized society as 
in the criticism of literature and the arts.” 
This might have been true a hundred years 
ago—in the days of such bullying swash- 
bucklers as Jeffrey and Croker—but it 
will scarcely apply to our own times. 
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On the other hand, if a book is worth- 
less, or weak at some points, it is the duty 
of the reviewer honestly and fearlessly to 
point out such facts to the public. It is not 
a timid, spiritless criticism for which we 
plead, but rather a competent, responsi- 
ble, virile, conscientious criticism. 

It is a regrettable fact that the people 
have no standard of literary criticism, no 
competent criterion of judgment through 
which a reasonably correct estimate of a 
new book may be had. Such a thing as a 
syndicate of competent, disinterested book 
critics, covering the various branches of 
literature, is conceivable, but probably not 
attainable, and we must therefore continue 
in our extremely democratic methods. 

Let us for convenience divide the re- 
viewers of current books into various 
classes, with a brief comment on each. 
We have the professional critic, the uni- 
versity critic, the general critic, and the— 
I scarcely know what name to give the 
last one—he is the one who writes a re- 
view of a book which he has not read. 

The professional critic is the man who 
makes his living at the business. We 


usually find him in the most pretentious 


literary periodicals. He unhesitatingly 
passes judgment on every class of litera- 
ture, from the esoteric scientific treatise to 
the popular novel and the child’s primer. 
He may be a very wise and good critic 
who gives the public really useful informa- 
tion concerning the worth or worthless- 
ness of a new book; but ordinarily he is 
nothing of the kind. Ordinarily, or at 
least in many cases, the professional critic 
is a hireling faultfinder, a penny-a-liner, 
probably a disappointed author reveling 
in his chance to get even with somebody. 
He bangs away like an ambushed foe from 
behind his screen of anonymity. Yes, he 
must find fault (and the critical eye can 
find some flaw in everything it looks upon, 
except natural law), he must prove to his 
employers that he has read the book and 
that he is quite competent to pass judg- 
ment on it. He must earn his money. If 
he is unable to find any serious defect in 
the book under review, he will pounce 
upon some trifle—a misprint, a wrong 
date, a grammatical error, an ill-construct- 
ed sentence—and this he will magnify 
into a great fault. This becomes the bur- 
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den of his article, and the reader gets no 
information concerning the real value and 
purpose of the book. Such critics were 
plentiful in the past ; they are less so now. 
But we have some left. Happily, how- 
ever, they are for the most part innocuous. 

The university critics comprise the next 
class, so called because they are usually 
university professors. They are not book 
critics by profession, but specialists, each 
in his own line, and are often employed to 
review books dealing with their respective 
subjects. For a book intended for his 
own class no better reviewer can be found 
than the university specialist—if the ele- 
ment of personal rivalry plays no part. 
But a specialist is not well fitted to pass 
judgment on a book intended for the gen- 
eral reader, for the masses, even though 
it treats of his own specialty. He may not 
be consciously unjust or unfair, but his 
judgment is warped. He forgets that he 
is a specialist and judges the public taste 
and capacity by his own standard. He has 
delved into hidden things until his field 
of thought has become narrow; he deals 
with books and things rather than with 
men. He lacks the power to read_ the 
multitude, and consequently the power to 
judge of a book that the multitude is ex- 
pected to read. It is captious to judge a 
book from a standpoint foreign to the 
meaning and purpose of the writer. 

The delightful histories of the late John 
Fiske were severely handled by certain 
specialists of the “dryasdust” variety, and 
his critics seemed not to realize that 
his mission was higher than theirs, 
that it requires immeasurably greater 
genius to read the human heart 
and reach the multitude than that 
possessed by one who can boast only 
of industry and erudition. It is with ill 
grace that such persons sit and cry out 
against one who does what they are in- 
capable of doing. However, the specialist 
may be just the one to judge of the tech- 
nical correctness of a popular book in his 
line, though, as stated, he is not ordinarily 
capable of pronouncing upon its adapt- 
ability to the reading public. 

The third class, composed of the gen- 
eral critics, is by far the largest. The gen- 
eral critic is simply an editor of a news- 
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paper, a religious weekly, or a technical 
paper of some sort. He may be the liter- 
ary editor, connected with the great city 
daily, whose sole business is to write book 
notices; he may be one of several who 
manage a newspaper of more modest pre- 
tensions in a smaller city; or he may even 
be the editor and proprietor of the village 
weekly, with its four or five thousand cir- 
culation. 

The general critic is probably a very in- 
telligent man, well educated, widely read, 
but he is not a trained literary critic. And 
yet he passes judgment on a new book 
that comes to hand for review, because it 
is part of the business of getting out a 
newspaper. What is his judgment worth? 
Is he a safe guide for the general reader? 

If we assume that he is not only intelli- 
gent and well read, but also that he knows 
good English and is an independent think- 
er, can we not readily imagine that his 
opinion of a book is really worth having? 
It is true that the general critic will find 
many matters beyond his ken—technical 
points in science, history and theology— 
and these he should honestly decline to 
touch. He is not a specialist ; he is a “gen- 
eralist.” He is not, like the university 
critic, full of preconceived ideas on all 
points; nor is he, like the professional 
critic, inclined to be finical and to go out 
of his way to display his erudition. He 
is, rather, an intelligent editor who strives 
to put out a good paper that will be use- 
ful to the people. We are inclined to 
place his opinion of a book intended for 
the general reader above that of any other 
class of critics. Other critics may be more 
learned, more highly trained; but they do 
not so well understand the taste and wants 
of the people. The most scientific fruit- 
grower is no better judge of good apples 
or peaches than is the street urchin—prob- 
ably not so good. The general critic un- 
derstands the masses, he represents them, 
he mingles with them, lives among them, 
he is one of them, and his voice therefore 
is a voice from the crowd. It is he, rather 
than the specialist, from whom the author 
prefers to hear, and whom the people pre- 
fer to follow. 

But too often the general critic may 
temporarily join the class who criticise a 
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book without reading it. This critic reads 
the preface, the chapter headings, the pub- 
lisher’s announcement, and perhaps two or 
three reviews by others, whereupon he 
dashes off half a column of “copy” and 
sends it forth as his own original ideas. 
It is true that one need not always read 
every page of a book in order to get a 
good critical knowledge of it, and it is also 
true that the busy editor is not always able 
to find time to read a book by the time he 
wishes to give it a notice; but in the lat- 
ter case he should hegnestly indicate (as 
some do) that the opinions he is giving 
are not his own. 

I have not considered literary criti- 
cism in its higher sense—as found in the 
works of Taine, Lamb, Lowell and many 
others—itself an important branch of liter- 
ature, but rather the current criticism of a 
new book when thrown on the market. The 
late lamented Frank Norris once said that 
next to the pleasure of writing a book 
must be ranked the pleasure of reading 
what the critics say about it. But it is 
not only the author who is interested in 
what the critics say of his book; the read- 
ing public shares this interest with him, 
though in a qualified degree. 

The relation of the book critic to the 
public is a serious and responsible one. The 
critic is, in an important sense, an ap- 
praiser of literary values, standing between 
the author and the reading public. He 
should be a man of extensive knowledge, 
of broad culture, endowed with the art 
of judging with correct taste, and while 
being candid with the public, he should be 
just to the author in interpreting his mes- 
sage for the public. In judging of liter- 
ary values the critic should remember that, 
as John Burroughs says, “pure literature 
is incidental to the man with a message— 
the art in subjection to moral conviction ;” 
he should remember that many a book 
which makes no pretense to literary excel- 
lence may contain an important message 
or useful information for the public, and 
he should interpret it according to the 
meaning and purpose of the author. If, 
however, a book is, in the opinion of the 
critic, worthless or pernicious, he should 
not hesitate to say so with candor and 
fearlessness. 
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The Glade 


By Norma K. Bright 


\ \ 7 EAVE on your spell, oh, forest tall and splendid, 


Sing your sweet lays for aye you murmuring stream ; 
Here on the rocks that your high, rugged banks build, 
Let me in silence sit and dream! 


Let my ear listen to the gentle whisper, 

That the Wind-god sends in breezes through the leaves, 
Let my eyes feel repose of sun sheen finely sifted 

And my weariness the velvet rest of moss that cleaves. 


Just a secluded glade by high trees bounded, 
Only a few cool rocks in moist earth set, 
Just a bright brooklet tumbling, stumbling 
In foam-frost waves that grooves and pitfalls fret ; 


Just a gold gleam of sunlizht sweetly stealing 
Through lacy roof of leaves to kiss the stream, 
Merely a fleeting bar of wood-bird’s lyric, 
Just a stray fragment of the great God’s dream. 








‘cOf Making Many Books’’ 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “Miladi,’’ ‘*Divided,’’ etc. 


AVING been editor and reviewer for 
H more than a dozen years, and pub- 
lishers’ adviser for nearly that 
length of time, I am frequently asked to 
generalize about the literary prospect. I 
could better comply with these requests if 
I had been similarly employed among more 
than one generation of writing folk. I 
have a modest acquaintance with the best 
literature that has survived from other 
times, but no knowledge of what my prede- 
cessors in calling suppressed, or what they 
put forth in good faith and the public of 
their day would not “stand for.” So Iam 
not able to say, as I am invited to do, how 
the literary aspirant of to-day compares 
with the literary aspirant of days gone by. 
There are few persons now in my calling 
who could do this. Mr. Henry M. Alden, 
for thirty-five years editor of “Harper’s 
Monthly,” would doubtless be able to gen- 
eralize most interestingly about the average 
quality of to-day’s offerings to his pages 
compared with the average of a genera- 
tion ago. Mr. George Haven Putnam and 
Mr. Frank Dodd have had as many years’ 
experience as publishers of books. Mr. 
Gilder has been editorially connected with 
the “Century,” first as “Scribner’s Maga- 
zine,” and later under its present name, 
for more than thirty years. Mr. Charles 
Scribner and Mr. Edward L. Burlingame 
would be able to speak for more than a 
quarter of a century of publishing. But 
besides these I do not know where one 
might look for an experience that covers 
more than twelve or fifteen years. Young 
people are the rule in the editorial offices 
and publishing houses to-day. The writer 
seeking publication with Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company is directed to Mr. W. B. 
Parker, a very able young man of thirty or 
thereabouts. The active head of the great 
Appleton business is J. H. Sears, who is 
under forty. Mr. James MacArthur, lit- 
erary adviser of “Harper’s,” is in the thir- 
ties, and his publishing experience covers 


just a decade; his remarkable chief, Colo- 
nel Harvey, is forty, but am infant, though 
an infant prodigy, in the publishing world, 
where he has been but five years, unless 
one count his early adventures in the news- 
paper field. 

And so it goes. The number of those 
who can compare the voice of to-day with 
the voice of yesterday is exceeding small. 
There are men who have seen the rise from 
obscurity of Kipling and Doyle and Bar- 
rie and Crockett and Hope and Weyman 
and Gilbert Parker,—men who “discov- 
ered” their manuscripts and advised their 
publication. Here and there a reviewer is 
still in harness who dipped into “Plain 
Tales from the Hills” or into “Auld Licht 
Idylls” without warning or prejudice. But 
for the most part, even those days,—fif- 
teen, sixteen, seventeen years ago,—are 
as much part of an earlier generation to 
the majority of present reviewers, as the 
days when Meredith put out “The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel” or Hardy courted 
favor with “Under the Greenwood Tree.” 

I have often wished I could know how 
a poor, weary manuscript reader felt when 
he stumbled on this or that thing glor- 
iously fresh and full and fine. We read 
sO many, many manuscripts which too ob- 
viously “won’t do” or which just possibly 
“will do,” that we wonder how it would 
feel to come upon something which we 
could pronounce “a hummer” and _ for 
which we could predict long life and wide 
appreciation. Just as I write this para- 
graph there comes to my desk from New 
York a manuscript by a man who _ has 
made one of the few big, conspicuous suc- 
cesses of the past five or six years. Ac- 
companying it is a letter from the very 
well-known literary adviser of the house 
now considering it. “I have read this 
story,” he writes, “and find it interesting 
of its kind. It is melodramatic and all that, 
but it grips hold of you when you like that 
kind of thing.” Iam to see if it grips me, 
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or if I think there is “grip” enough in it 
to insure the house in making the large 
advance on royalties which the author will 
probably demand, and putting the book 
out with a smart preliminary campaign of 
expensive advertising. 

This seems to be the problem of the edi- 
tor and “reader” to-day. Never before 
in the world’s history have so many per- 
sons been in command of that undefined 
something called education. Practically 
everybody, nowadays, reads,—something, 
—practically everybody can write,—some- 
thing,—if editor or proofreader will supply 
punctuation and correct wrong dates and 
smooth out the spelling. Practically 
everybody, from the publishers’ point of 
view, tries his hand at writing a book. The 
average is really remarkable. At least 
eighty per cent. of all manuscripts submit- 
ted for publication may at once be classed 
as “impossible,” but the remaining twenty 
per cent. affords a study in genteel medi- 
ocrity which may be either reassuring or 
utterly depressing, according as one looks 
at it. In the sifting of this twenty per cent. 
the question is not to find the pre-eminently 
good one and reject the rest, but to decide 
which of the whole number the _ public 
might like the best. 

“You print lots of stories no better than 
mine,” is the common accusation directed 
at editors and publishers. 

“Doubtless,” agree those gentlemen, 
without irony, “but we cannot print all 
the stories sent us, and we make our se- 
lection as best we can.” Often there is 
more truth than the disgruntled author is 
willing to believe in the polite note saying 
that the refusal of his manuscript is no 
reflection on its merit. It probably had 
as much, or nearly as much, merit as the 
majority of manuscripts accepted, but the 
line had to be drawn somewhere, and so 
the decision regarding his was, “let it go.” 

Any shopper knows that once in a great 
while when he goes to buy he finds some- 
thing so exactly suitable and _ perfectly 
pleasing that there can be no hesitation 
about his choice, except, perhaps, for mo- 
tives of economy. But the times are far 
more frequent when he finds so many 
things any of which would “do,” that 
choice is difficult and the chance of com- 
plete satisfaction remote. The infinite pro- 
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ductivity of our times extends to mental 
as well as to material things, and the aver- 
age of workmanship in both is fairly high, 

There used to be a day when the ma- 
terial adornment of life within reach 
of the poor was very rude, and there 
was very little of it. At the same 
time there used to be available for the 
rich, who were extremely few, the elegant, 
enduring handicraft of artisans whose 
equals in skill it is now hard to find. It 
was a day of extremes. 

Machinery put the poor man in posses- 
sion of many of the luxuries of the rich 
and tended, for a while, to minimize dif- 
ferences. But another day has dawned. 
The rich despise machine products, now, 
and demand art handicraft; the highly 
skilled hand-carver and hand-sewer find 
their work at a premium. 

May it not be so with literary produc- 
tivity? The days when few books were 
printed and critics were stern and readers 
not many but demanding, have given place 
to these present times, when presses are 
swift and paper is wondrous cheap and 
colleges turn out each year their thousands 
of young people dizzy with their bird’s-eye 
view of all the kingdoms of earth and the 
riches thereof. Intellectual differences are 
minimized, as against the days when only 
the few could read and only the very, very 
few essayed to write. Popular fiction has 
been a great leveler ; a greater has been the 
popular press, where the magnate and the 
mechanic, the LL. D. and the laborer get 
the same news in the same style of presen- 
tation. 

But the pendulum that swings one way 
will swing back, and we shall see men and 
women of taste despising machine-made 
literature as already they despise machine- 
made furniture and machine-made rugs 
and laces and embroideries. 

It is all very well to talk of art being 
unquenchable and undaunted by neglect, 
but the student of art’s history knows that 
the great art periods of the world have 
always been the periods when art was 
patronized and made fashionable and at 
least moderately lucrative. Here and there, 
no doubt, a lark will always sing, undis- 
mayed by the deafening chittering of spar- 
rows, but you'll observe that when Mae- 
cenas wants to wake to the song of the 
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lark at Heaven’s gate he is careful to em- 
ploy under-gardeners or small boys with 
shotguns to drive off the sparrows. No 
one is doing this just now for the liter- 
ary larks; the sparrows are gobbling all 
the biggest crumbs, and making such a 
fuss that a heap o’ folks have forgotten 
there’s any other kind of bird. But larks 
are not extinct, like the dodo bird; there’s 
always enough of ’em alive to keep the spe- 
cies perpetuated, Barrie and Hewlett and 
Stephen Phillips and Margaret Deland and 
some others are singing, as full-throated 
and thrillingly sweet songs as one could 


wish to hear, Ibsen is coming into his own 
as a master dramatist, allusions to Wag- 
ner’s music and boiler factories have 
ceased to employ the comic press, and 
there are not wanting other signs that en- 
courage. By and by, I have faith to be- 
lieve, our too-rampant democracy will de- 
velop an inevitable aristocracy, there will 
be a demand for an aristocratic literature 
(aristocratic in perfection, not in theme) 
and the business of editing will become 
more exciting,—it can never become more 
humorously diverting, but that, as one of 
the lustiest of our latter-day singers says, 
“is another story.” 


A Ballade of Strongest Novels 


By Edward W. Barnard 


OW, here’s a book will make a stir 
Because it scores Society. 
The inuendo and the slur— 


Do we resent them ? 


No, not we! 


A bit of Grub Street botchery, 
Untrue, unjust, verbose and drear. 
Yet twill be rated, I foresee, 
“The strongest novel of the year!” 


And here’s a wild romance that pur- 
Ports to be based on history. 
This being so, let me aver 
That fiction pure shall have my fee. 
But spite of skewed chronology 
And characters absurdly queer, 
This, too, is (we'll read presently) 
“The strongest novel of the year.” 


But possibly you will prefer 
. This chronicle of oversea. 

Such liaisons as never were 
It lays to folk of high degree. 
The parlance of the Bowery 

Sounds strangely from a splendid peer! 
*T will be pronounced, undoubtedly, 

“The strongest novel of the year!” 


We have not passed, it seems to me, 


The Age of Miracles. 


’Tis here! 


When such sheer weakness comes to be 
“The strongest novels of the year!” 
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““THE PATH HaS BEEN CARPETED BY THE STORM * * * 


“‘ Overhead the tops of the maples sway in the wind and on either side is the dense green of the rhododendrons.” 














Autumn Walks and Reveries 


By Frank 


Ill. The Spring 


not far from the haunts of men, 

the water of which is full of magic. 
The day after the great storm I walked 
to see it. A man who had been bewitched 
by its magic led me, and I, drinking, also 
came under its spell, which is, that anyone 
drinking from the spring shall ever keep 
fadeless in-his memory the delight of the 
walk and the wonder of the water. The 
rain had ceased, but a strong wind came 
out of the Northeast, sweeping across the 
high plateau and down the side of the 
mountain. There is usually little that is 
enjoyable about a Northeast wind, but it 
was exhilarating that day. The air was 
cool, but so fresh, so full of something up- 
lifting, that involuntarily the breathing be- 
came deep and long. There was a definite 
flavor in the breeze and only a little imag- 
ination was needed to detect the taste of 
newly created air, which the storm had 
purified; first by driving rain through it 
and thus washing out every deleterious ele- 
ment, and then letting it blow across un- 
numbered miles of strong oak and pine 
trees, with whose odor and strength it be- 
came thoroughly saturated. 

From the road the path turns into a 
field and slopes downward, with a pasture 
on the right and a cornfield on the left. 
The cornfield has been assailed by the tem- 
pest until every blade has been whipped to 
tatters and rags by the wind. Down a 
steep little hill the path goes, into the 
woods, full of moist Autumn scents. 
Chestnut burrs, open and empty, are scat- 
tered all about. Squirrels have been here 
and empty shells and crumbs of their feast 
indicate that they have dined well. 

A few steps down the rocky path and a 
pheasant breaks cover with a whirr of un- 
seen wings ; another step and a rabbit hops 
carefully away. Gullied by the storm, the 
path has been swept bare to the rocks. A 
tiny stream makes use of it as a channel, 


sot is a spring in the mogntains, 


W. Harold 


of Magical Water 


and stones must be carefully selected to 
step upon, so heads are bowed; until un- 
expectedly the spring is discovered nest- 


‘ling below, the dark pool reflecting the 


colors of the waving branches of hemlocks 
and maples meeting overhead. 

How cool is the air, how wonderfully 
clear the water as it glides away in a nar- 
row channel. A glass is filled where the 
water flows smooth over a rock at the out- 
let of the pool. Brimful and dropping 
crystal, it is raised. Clear as the purest 
diamond the water is, and as sparkling. 
To the lips it is as cool as if from a glacier’s 
heart ; its exquisite flavor suggests a hun- 
dred things which belong to the woods 
and mountains. In a rapture of fancy the 
glass is drained; another is dipped and 
drank, and the spell of the spring is cast. 
What has nature put into it? What magic 
of the storm is here? Never was thirst 
so perfectly satisfied. Never was water 
so pure, so limpid. For a moment every 
care is forgotten in the thrill of a thou- 
sand crowding memories. 

Now the murmur of running water is 
heard, and the tossing of foamy waves 
through the trees marks the course of a 
mountain brook. Swiftly the thoughts fly 
back thirty years, to another brook, a wa- 
terfall, little rapids, a field and a wood. 
Two brothers sail their boats in the 
stream, following on the bank. Ah, how 
sweet is the memory of those days. But, 
under the sod of a cemetery in a distant 
city, the absent one sleeps, called away in 
his young manhood. Arousing from this 
tender reverie of boyhood, in a few steps 
we are beside the stream. 

How beautifully the path has been car- 
peted by the storm. No one has passed 
this way since the rain ceased falling, and 
we are the first to tread the newly laid 
carpet of leaves. The ground color is yel- 
low, in all tones and tints, and the hues 
are bright and new, contributed principally 
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‘CLOSE BESIDE IS THE RESTLESS STREAM. 
“‘ Rushing forward, darting into little pools, * * * now swift, now slow, tumbling over falls, turning into foam 


in a cascade; * * * 


flowing down rapids; * * * every murmur and whisper, each tinkle and swish, bursting 


bubbles, hissing foam, ail b'ending to make the tireless motion and delightful music poets have sung.”’ 


The design is picked 


by the chestnuts. 
out in crimson and scarlet from the ma- 
ples, with shadings of russet brown or the 
deep green and purple of the oaks. Over- 
head the tops of the maples sway in the 
wind, and on either side is the dense green 


of the rhododendrons. The carpet is soft 
and noiseless beneath the feet. 


Close beside is the restless stream. Rush- 
ing forward, darting into little pools where 
it lays quiet and clear, now swift, now 
slow, tumbling over falls, turning into 
foam in a cascade over the rocks, flowing 
down rapids in a succession of little waves 
or ripples, every murmur and whisper, 
each tinkle and swish, bursting bubbles, 
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Autumn Walks 


hissing foam—all blending to make the 
tireless motion and delightful music poets 
have sung, the brook hurries on its way. 
It is fascinating to walk beside it. A stick 
sails down the stream as our boats did 
years ago. It dives over a fall, swirls in 
the pool below, floats slowly out and be- 
comes entangled in an overhanging bush. 
Loosed from its moorings, the boat dances 
away out of sight around a bend. 

A place where the stream has broken 
away from its channel, is crossed on step- 
ping stones. Now we walk a log across 


IV. Under 


MILE walk through the darkness 
to the observatory on the Knob, 


up hill all the way; a climb up 
trembling ladders, and then, high above 
the whispering trees, between earth and 
sky, for objects below could not be dis- 
tinguished, to sit and drink in the silence 
and wonder of the star-sprinkled dome. 

The impression this solitary half-hour 
gave of the beauty of night and of the 
vastness of an unknown universe, made 
the soul beat time with the chorus of 
worlds whose signal lamps burned in the 
sky above. 

The atmosphere had been swept of 
every cloud, and not even a fleck of mist 
obscured the view of the heavens. Only 
enough air was moving to make the trees 
nearby send up a light whisper out of the 
soft darkness; followed by a deeper note 
from the rustling foliage down the side of 
the mountain. A bird twittered in its 
sleep. At the base of the tower a cricket 
cheeped low. A night bird sounded a 
soft call to its mate. All these sounds 
emphasized the peaceful calm that was a 
part of the enveloping blue-black dark- 
ness. 

Wonderfully clear and distinct the 
myriad stars appeared. South of the 
zenith a planet blazed. Like a broad band 
overhead stretched the milky-way with 
familiar constellations on each side. Al- 
most in the centre was Casseopia’s chair. 
Nearby gleamed Andromeda and the stars 
of Perseus. Just above the Northern 
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the brook and following a tributary rill a 
few feet, find its source in a deep, shadowy 
spring under the roots of a big hemlock. 
At last there is a glimpse of a lake, and 
then turning, over the deep carpet of 
leaves we go back to the spring. Another 
drink of the sparkling water more tightly 
binds the magic of its spell. Then we 
climb the path to the field, and, looking 
carefully along the stone wall at the bor- 
der of the woods for the chipmunk who 
feasted on the chestnuts, reluctantly 
emerge into the road once more. 


the Stars 


horizon lay the big dipper, and in the East 
Aldebaran was rising, with the stars in 
the belt of Orion twinkling near. A faint 
streak which lasted but an instant, showed 
where a meteor’s career had been burned 
to dust. There was no moon to dim the 
light of the lesser stars and everywhere 
around the brighter ones they crowded, 
leaving no spot of this rare Autumn sky 
without its sparkling points of light. 

Out of a dusty corner of memory came 
a thought which youthful fancy had con- 
ceived; that the stars were tiny holes in 
heaven, used by the angels to peep through 
to see if people were good or bad, and 
the light of the stars was the glory of the 
great white throne shining through the 
peep-holes. 

Off to the North and West, the horizon 
line of the mountain plateau was defined 
against the portion of the sky in which 
there still lingered faintly the light of 
day. Across the broad valley to the 
South and East, earth and sky were 
blended in the deep shadow of the night 
and the boundary ridges of the mountains 
were lost. 

To senses steeped in the quiet of this 
brooding scene, came like a shock the 
realization that in the North, close to the 
summit of a dimly outlined mountain spur, 
a faint phosphorescent light was glowing 
in the sky. A long pale finger crept si- 
lently upwards towards the zenith. Then 
another and another, until, its weird beauty 
thrilling the heart, there flamed in the 
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Northern heavens the mysterious luminous 
arch of the magnetic pole, the first aurora 
borealis of the Autumn and Winter. 

The fingers of fleeting light continually 
changed their position and form, but so 
mysteriously that the eye could not follow. 
They broadened and deepened, narrowed 
and glowed, faded until almost invisible, 
appeared again, died down into the evan- 
escent cloud at the horizon, stretched up- 
ward once more, one ray going almost to 
the pole star, another piercing the cup of 
the dipper—hovering, shimmering, all 
keeping close to that source of magnetic 
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power, the point to which swings the quiy- 
ering needle of the compass. 

Too soon the beams of ghostly light 
paled. The cloud from which they as- 
cended faded almost away. From absorp- 
tion in the splendid display, thrown into 
the heavens, it seemed, almost for an audi- 
ence of one, I roused to find that im- 
perceptibly a chill breeze had arisen out 
of that part of the sky in which the north- 
ern lights had shone. Once more I drank 
in the scene, listened an instant to the 
breathing of the night and then descended 
to the ground and took the dark and de- 
serted path back to the village. 


Immortality 


By Washington Van Dusen 


STAR above the wintry night, 
Where all is dark but thy kind rays, 
Be thou to me a symbol bright, 
Of some fair world beyond my gaze! 


O let not every cloud obscure 

Thy radiance sweet, nor day’s broad blaze 
Make me forget, serene and pure, 

My beacon shines beyond the haze! 


Like some dark planet passing by 
A brighter world, unknown until 

It feels the dazzling light draw nigh, 
But wanders on in darkness still :— 


So now and then I feel the glow 

Of some pure world descend on me; 
Or hear its music sweet and low,— 

A far off yearning melody. 


The Highest veils its Heaven from me, 
But deep within this heart of mine, 
I feel the rays I cannot see,— 
The glimmer of a world divine! 


Shine on sweet hope with grander light ; 
And ne’er grow dim o’er life’s gray sea; 
But like a star to bless the night, 
Lead on and shine eternally! 
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PASTOR WAGNER. 


Charles Wagner the Man 


An Appreciation 


HOSE who have had the pleasure of 
coming into immediate contact with 

M. Wagner, the French pastor and 
author of “The Simple Life,” who is now 
lecturing in America, find him possessed of 
very winning as well as of very admirable 
characteristics. For instance, lauded and 
talked of though he has been, sought after 
and much written about, Pastor Wagner is 
withal as modest, quaintly deferential and 
simply courteous a man as one could im- 


agine. His enthusiasm is direct, frank and 
refreshing. He radiates appreciation for 
those things which are new and appealing. 
In people of all kinds and conditions he 
takes the keenest possible interest, and the 
weak and the poor and the sorrowful all 
find him ready with sympathy and whole- 
hearted in expression of that sympathy. 
As someone in writing of him said, the 
periods of fatigue and nerve exhaustion 
which have broken in upon M. Wagner’s 
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life at various times have been due as 
much to his bearing of others’ burdens as 
to the bearing of his own. 




























A PERSUASIVE ATTITUDE. 






Pastor Wagner’s delight in children is 
unmeasured. To him the child seems to 
be God’s perfect creature. He says: 

“I have a special cult for the little chil- 
dren who toddle in walking. A few days 
ago, in the cemetery of St. Jean du Doigt, 
Brittany, close by the ancient church, I 
met a two-year-old child with dark, curl- 
ing hair and great, deep, brown eyes. I 
gazed long at him before I passed on, pro- 
foundly moved by this grace and _ this 
beauty, in which I perceived the work of 
God. The meeting of such a child is like 
the rising of a star for me.” 

For women he has an old-time chivalry 
and respect which makes his manner 
towards them at all times almost humble 
in its exquisite deference. In a letter re- 
cently written he expresses himself thus 
on the subject, “It is one of my greatest 
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pleasures to sit for an hour or so with cer- 
tain poor, hard-worked women whom | 
know particularly, and whom I esteem for 
their courage and their simple fidelity to 
modest duties. I talk while my hostess 
mends or tends her children. When [ 
meet a woman who is about to become a 
mother, especially if she has a child or a 
heavy bundle in her arms, I am always 
tempted to render her signal honor. And 
I say very often, ‘Ave Maria,’ by way of 
tribute to the women I see at their toil 
around me.” 

Love of Nature takes place side by side 
in Pastor Wagner’s heart with love for 
his fellow-creatures. Not many men now- 
adays can confess to having stood spell- 
bound before a woodland flower, over- 
come by its beauty and the force of its 
rare symbolism. It reminds one of Chau- 
cer and the earlier poets. And as he loves 
the flowers, so the animals of field and for- 
est awaken M. Wagner's liveliest interest 




















A CHARACTERISTIC GESTURE. 


and, country-bred though he is, he still 
finds an ever fresh pleasure in wandering 
about the farmyard, watching the milking 
of the cows and the butter churning, ready 
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ever to quaff the new milk like a happy 
child to whom the world is a new exper- 
jence. 

It is this enthusiasm, this quickness of 
sympathy and this alertness that give him 
so magnetic a personality. Intensity of 
life, capacity for keenest enjoyment or 
keenest sorrow, and a broad _ tolerance 
that yet interferes in no way with the 
loftiest moral ideal are the attributes that 
have made the author of “The Simple 
Life” a power in religion, in philanthropy, 
and in letters. It is said that few char- 
itable projects in Paris are put under way 
without the interest and aid of Pastor 
Wagner. 


Literature of 


Travel 1$7 


In appearance, Pastor Wagner is tall 
and large-framed, with unruly light hair 
and remarkably keen and expressive eyes 
set in a face lined and seamed and rugged 
with the stress of time. His hands are still 
more deeply and closely wrinkled, the 
hands of a strong man but a man to whom 
life has not brought luxury and ease and 
indulgence, but one to whom the days and 
the day’s work have been hard. The nerv- 
ous, restless manner betokens the inces- 
sant activity, the unceasing expenditure of 
nerve force, shown also in the sparkle of 
the eyes, which seem to note and compre- 
hend the meaning of everything they 
chance to fall upon. 


The Literature of Travel 


Must we admit, then, that the fascina- 
tion of travel is obsolete, and that there 
has perforce vanished with it the fascina- 
tion of travel literature? Must we sur- 
render to the devouring appetite of civili- 
zation and progress all the charm of the 
mysterious and unexpected in the consti- 
tution of the world and its inhabitants? 
Are there no more any regions whose out- 
line has not yet been delineated on the map 
and whose characteristics have not been 
described at length in the transactions of 
our geographical societies? In spite of 
the pessimistic opinion that everything 
knowable is known and everything discov- 
erable discovered, a resolute man may yet 
set out upon a journey in some hope of 
enjoying the thrill of the pioneer. Though 
a trip to Lhasa may now be a mere second- 
hand excursion, there remain the North 
and South Poles—and the Adirondacks, 
where a few weeks ago a young man was 
lost for six days, and was only found by 
the employment of Indian trackers. When 
such an incident can occur within three 
hundred miles of New York, it is surely 
premature to lament that the seeker for 
hazardous experiences must desert the 
woods for Wall Street, and that there is 
no opportunity in these days of stumbling 
into a situation where a survival of abor- 
iginal instincts is of value for self-preserva- 
tion. 


The real danger threatening to displace 
the literature of travel from the position 
it has gained as one of the most attractive 
forms of writing springs not from any ex- 
haustion of the world as material of in- 
vestigation, but rather from the growing 
tendency to encourage exploration from 
some motive beyond the satisfaction of 
curiosity and the exercise of the spirit of 
adventure. Political and commercial in- 
terests now intrude upon the traveler to 
a degree hitherto unknown. Accordingly, 
book of travel pure and simple is becom- 
ing a rare type. The literature that de- 
scribes the traversing of remote lands used 
to be devoured by readers who wanted 
their blood stirred; it now caters for the 
business man on the lookout for new mar- 
kets. Take up almost any contemporary 
volume of travel, and before you reach 
the fiftieth page you find yourself studying 
the problems of world politics or skimming 
statistics of imports and exports. This is 
particularly illustrated just now in the 
case of Russia and Japan, which, in spite 
of their fascination to the foreigner who 
has an eye for strange scenes and strange 
people, are made by almost everyone who 
writes about them to supply in the main 
an occasion for speculations about the bal- 
ance of power in the East and the demand 
for manufactured goods.—Herbert W. 
Horwill in the “Forum.” 
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Book Oddities of Japan 


APANESE oddities are very laugh- 
able. As someone puts it, “upside- 
ness” is about as good a term as can 
be found to characterize their methods. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen, who has written 
many things about the Japanese and who 
always points out Japanese idiosyncrasies 
in the most playful and sympathetic man- 
ner, tells some interesting things about 
Japanese book-making. It seems that in 
Japan, books are bound with the edges 
in ; they begin at the back and go forward ; 
they read vertically instead of horizontally. 
In size a single volume is scarcely larger 
than a magazine article, but a book often- 
times consists of a great many volumes. 
For instance, one well-known work by a 
prominent novelist consists of one hundred 
and six volumes. This same novelist is 
said to be the author of two hundred and 
ninety works. The Buddhist Scriptures 
fill between six and seven thousand vol- 
umes. In connection with the reading of 
these Mr. Sladen tells of a most amusing 
custom. A circulating library in the form 
of a cylinder made of red lacquered wood 
is made to revolve on a pivot as it were. 
The six thousand and some volumes are 
arranged on shelves, and covered over on 
the face with light bars. The devout press 
against these bars, mumbling certain words 
and then cause the cylinder to revolve 
three times. Thereby is the necessity for 
reading the Scriptures obviated. 

Mr. Sladen tells also how he had some 
books published in Japan. When he went 
to make the contract he and his wife had 
first to partake of tea and other refresh- 
ments. The actual business occupied 
hours, so careful and so ceremonious was 
the publisher. It was months before the 
book was ready and numerous elaborate 
ceremonies had to be proceeded with. 

In Japan the book-binders’ shops are 
far more interesting than the booksellers’. 
In them you can get the daintiest of vol- 
umes bound in hemp boards. These shops 


are most picturesque and are a delight 
and a revelation to the European and the 
American. After all, the Japanese are es- 
sentially poetic and this poetic element in 
their make-up shows in nearly all that 
they do. 


The ‘“‘Don Quixote’’ Anniver- 
sary 


CELEBRATION of the three hun- 

dredth anniversary of the publica- 

tion of “Don Quixote,”’ which will 
occur in January, will consist of the pres- 
entation of a play, written by Jean Riche- 
pin, in the House of Moliere, in Paris. The 
present outlook points to a more extended 
celebration among English and American 
Cervantes-lovers. It is said that in Lon- 
don there is being arranged a “Don Quix- 
ote” dinner with Mr. John Morley pre- 
siding. Perhaps the event of this anni- 
versary will lead to a Cervantes revival. 
Everybody concedes that “Don Quixote” 
is one of the very greatest novels ever pub- 
lished, but everybody has not read “Don 
Quixote” from cover to cover. The com- 
ing celebration may stimulate energy in 
this direction, and some persons may find 
that they have been neglecting delightful 
opportunities. 


Whistlerasa Writer of Prose 


R. MAX BEERBOHM., the artist, 
poses as a herald of Whistler’s 
literary genius. Mr. Beerbohm 
thinks that people forget too often that 
Whistler was a writer as well as a 
painter, and that therefore his literary 
work has not received the appreciation that 
it deserves. In the “Metropolitan Maga- 
zine,” Mr. Beerbohm lately wrote: 
When I dub Whistler an immortal writer, I 
mean precisely that so long as there are peo- 
ple interested in the subtler ramifications of 
English prose as an art, so long will there be a 
few constantly recurring readers of “The Gen- 


tle Art.” There are in England, at this mo- 
ment, a few people to whom prose appeals as 
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an art. But none of them, I think, has yet 
done justice to Whistler’s prose. None has 
taken it with the seriousness it deserves. I am 
not surprised. When a man can express him- 
self through two media, people tend to take 
him lightly in his use of the medium to which 
he devotes the lesser time and energy, even 
tho he use that medium not less admirably 
than the other, and even tho they themselves 
care about it more than they care about the 
other. Perhaps this very preference in them 
creates a prejudice against the man who does 
not share it, and so makes them skeptical of 
his power. Anyhow, if Disraeli had been un- 
able to express himself through the medium 
of political life, Disraeirs novels would long 
ago have had the due which the expert is just 
beginning to give him. Had Rossetti not been 
primarily a poet, the expert in painting would 
have acquired long ago his present penetra- 
tion into the peculiar value of Rossetti’s paint- 
ing. Likewise, if Whistler had never painted 
a picture, and, even so, had written no more 
than he actually did write, this essay in ap- 
preciation would have been forestalled again 
and again. 

Regarding Whistler’s style he says elab- 
orately, 

Like himself, necessarily, his style was cos- 
mopolitan and eccentric. It comprised Cock- 
neyisms and Boweryisms and Parisian argot 
with constant reminiscences of the authorized 
version of the Old Testament, and with chips 
off Moliere, and with shreds and tags of what- 
not snatched from a hundred and one queer 
corners. It was in fact an Autolycine style. It 
was a style of the maddest motley, but of mot- 
ley so deftly cut and fitted to the figure, and 
worn with such an air, as to become a gracious 
harmony for all beholders. After all, what 
matters is not so much the vocabulary as the 
manner in’ which the vocabulary is used. 
Whistler never failed to find the right words 
and the right cadence for a dignified meaning, 
when dignity was his aim: “And when the 
evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry, 
as with a veil, and the poor buildings lose 
themselves in the dim sky, and the tall chim- 
neys become Campanili, and the warehouses 
are palaces in the night, and the whole city 
hangs in the heavens, and fairyland is before 
us.” . . . That is as perfect in its dim and 
delicate beauty as any of his painted “noc- 
turnes.” But his aim was more often to pour 
ridicule and contempt. And herein the weird- 
ness of his natural vocabulary, the patchiness of 
his reading, were of very real value to him. 


Literature and Education 
in Spain 
T is now nearly half a century since the 
Spanish publicist, Larra, declared that 
no one read in Spain, because no one 
wrote, and that no one wrote because no 
one read. Matters do not seem to have 
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changed very much for the better since 
then, for the Spanish aristocracy, bour- 
geoisie, and almost all of the Spanish peo- 
ple “live to-day in a state of astounding 
ignorance.” With these words M. G. 
Desdevises du Dezert begins an article in 
the “Revue Universelle.” 

The lack in Spanish literature to-day, 
this writer thinks, is due primarily to the 
woeful state of education in Spain. The 
school system, he declares, is deplorably 
inadequate. The provincial: boards of 
education are badly managed and ill pro- 
vided for—they are always last on the 
budget—and many a schoolmaster is re- 
duced to the necessity of begging because 
his salary has not been paid. The pro- 
vincial colleges, or institutos, are insuffi- 
ciently equipped with books and _ instru- 
ments, and generally diffuse a very super- 
annuated and superficial sort of education. 
The free institutions are worth even less. 

This is the reason that Spain has so 
many special student licentiates and doc- 
tors, but so few men well grounded and 
thoroughly educated. 

The Spaniards themselves have been the 
first to recognize and deplore this state of 
things. The famous Dr. Eloy Luis Andre 
has said that in Spain “books, reviews and 
newspapers all show an equal lack of in- 
vention, originality, solidity and depth,” 
while Dr. F. Navarro y Ledesma is even 
more pessimistic. Writing in “La Lec- 
tura” recently, he said: 

“We have come to the extreme limit of 
our intellectual, political, social and literary 
poverty. There is nothing to equal it any- 
where. Our men, great and small, good 
and bad, are dying, and there is no one 
to replace them, no one to continue their 
work.” 

All this is true, says M. du Dezert, as 
applied to the old national school, which 
lives only in the contemplation of the past, 
and upholds the Catholic and military re- 
gime. Young Spain has turned for its 
education to France and other countries. 
The influence of Victor Hugo and Daudet 
is especially noticeable in the work of mod- 
ern Spanish writers, and Zola has been the 
legitimate father of Spanish naturalism. 
Young Spain also holds French philosophy 
in great esteem. Renan, Taine and Fouil- 
let count many admirers among the Span- 
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Copyright, 1903. Fleming H. Revel! Co. From ‘‘ The Pilgrim's Progress.’ 


THE WARRANT FOR JOHN BUNYAN'S ARREST. 


Sometime ago the warrant upon which John Bunyan was arrested was discovered in London. The Fleming 
H_ Revell Company have obtained a photograph of the document and have reproduced it in half-tone to serve 
as an additional illustration in the new edition of their illustrated ‘* Pilgrim's Progress.”’ 
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iards. The younger Spanish writers have 
been influenced by the works of Poe, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Hoffman, Suder- 
mann, Maeterlinck, Tolstoy and Ibsen, but 
they have not always shown judgment 
and discrimination in their study of foreign 
literatures, and in some cases have bor- 
rowed from their master that which was 
least worthy. 

M. du Dezert thus characterizes Cas- 
tilian literature: “The field of poetry is a 
desert. It used to be said that Clarin con- 
tained only two and a half poets! On the 
basis of that reckoning, there would be left 
to-day just half a one—Manuel del Pel- 
accio. In reality there are more than that: 
Federico Balart, the author of ‘Dolores ;’ 
Medina, author of ‘Murcian Airs ;’ Salva- 
dor Rueda, ‘the sensualist of the mind,’ 
who in his ‘Precious Stones’ has sung the 
beauties of nature, art and love, and in 
‘The Land of the Sun’ has struck all the 
strings of the lyre with a master stroke. 
Perez de Alaya, Gonzales Blanco, Manuel 
Machado, and a few others are endeavor- 
ing to transplant to Spain the complete 
symbolism of the French writers.” 

The long novel does not find much favor 
in Spain to-day, according to this writer. 
The short story is preferred—Tue Lon- 
DON PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


The Novel of Conversation 


HIS interesting discussion of the 
standpoint from which the novel of 
conversation is viewed, appeared 

recently in the “London Academy and 
Literature :” 

The novel of conversation is of all novels the 
most difficult to write and the most difficult to 
read. 

It is the most difficult to write, because with- 
out the inestimable aid of descriptions of char- 
acter and of scenery it is not easy, however 
brilliant the conversation may be, to’ paint por- 
traits and convey atmosphere. If a novel does 
not convey character and atmosphere and 
present portraits the butter-tub is its place. 

It is necessary, too, in the novel of conver- 
Sation, to leave much to the imagination of 
the reader. The average reader has mighty 
little. It is better to give him the fullest de- 
tails. He prefers the guide always at his elbow. 
He hates to be obliged to use his intelli- 
gence. He rightly looks upon reading as a 
relaxation, not an impost. 

The novel of conversation is, also, a novel 
without a plot, and to the average reader a 
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novel without a plot is like soda water with- 
out whiskey. 

It is most difficult to read because it is 
breathless and because “nothing happens.” If 
it is dull conversation, there is no excuse for 
the existence of the novel. If it is brilliant 
it exhausts the average reader. There is noth- 
ing he dislikes so much as brilliance. He thinks 
the author is making fun of him. He generally 
accuses him of immorality. Yet in the novel 
of conversation there must be no dull moment, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is for the dull 
moment that the average reader looks to en- 
able him to gather his second wind. 

Wherefore it may be assumed that the novel 
of conversation, being the most dificult to 
read and the most difficult to write, is the novel 
not to be published. 

That, obviously, is absurd. 

Re-read “The Story of the Gadsbys.” In 
this delicious book, composed as it is almost 
wholly of conversation, except for the short 
italicised “directions,” the characters stand out 
as clear and as vital as those of Dickens, who 
piled description upon description. There is 
also atmosphere and incident. The secret of 
the success of this book lies in the fact that the 
conversation is never merely brilliant. It is 
simply conversation taken down in shorthand 
verbatim from life, and translated into long- 
hand in a slightly improved form. Among nov- 
els of conversation “The Story of the Gads- 
bys” still stands alone. 

But, one is told, it is by no means the most 
popular of Mr. Kipling’s books. This is the 
more difficult to understand because the aver- 
age reader, in choosing a new book, runs 
quickly through its pages to see whether there 
is “lots of conversation.” 

Wherefore, it may be assumed that although 
the average reader likes lots of conversation, 
he does no: like the novel of conversation. 

This, also, is absurd. 

Re-read any of Dumas’s stories. These 
books reek of conversation—conversation that 
is neither brilliant nor life-like—conversation 
in which there is no attempt to convey char- 
acter or atmosphere—conversation that is, on 
the face of it, thrown in to fill up the required 
number of pages. 

The Marquise 
Count de la 

“Tas 

i 

“It is fine weather.” 

“Yes?” 

“You don’t think so.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Tt will be a fine night.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“A fine night is necessary.” 

“Again perhaps.” 

“You saw her, the Countess?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did she see you?” 

“She saw me.” 

“That was unwise, my dear Count.” 

“She did not sée me, my dear Marquis.” 
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“T understand. That is well.” 

“Oe ti 

“Did she speak?” 

“She spoke.” 

“Much?” 

“Much.” 

“And she said?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Bah.” 

“Bah.” 

(Or words to this effect.) 

Nevertheless Dumas still commands a large 
sale. He is greedily read by schoolboys; he is 
devoured by youths and maidens; he is re-read 
with eagerness by men and women. 

Wherefore it may be assumed that the av- 
erage reader, who likes lots of conversation, 
does not like the novel of conversation unless 
the conversation is utterly commonplace. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
Author of ‘‘ Manassas.”’ 


Magazines and Soap-makers 


HE young are either extremely opti- 
mistic or extremely pessimistic. 
The pessimistic youth speaks in Mr. 
Upton Sinclair’s article on “Our Bour- 
geois Literature,” which appeared in a re- 
cent number of “Collier’s.” 
Writes Mr. Sinclair in part and with 
his usual extravagance, 


It is safe to say that it is the ambition of 
every new writer to “get into the magazines.” 


News 


err How can one manage to beat about the 
bush so long and not get at the central fact— 
that the “new writer” who has it as his ambi- 
tion to “get into the magazines” is simply out of 
place in a discussion of literature? Is there any 
magazine now published in the world for the 
sake of literature—which has any more rela- 
tion to literature than it has to cigars and soap? 
Speaking not figuratively nor jestingly, but the 
simple fact—what is a magazine to-day but a 
means of enabling the exploiters of cigars and 
soap to make known their wares to their cus- 
tomers? ‘To do this, of course, the magazine 
has to have readers, and to get the readers it 
publishes a mass of reading matter; but what 
possible relationship has this reading matter 
to literature? What possible meeting-ground 
is there between literature and the tastes of a 
cigar and soap-buying public? 

These things are deplorable, of course, and 
men with conscience, magazine editors among 
them, battle against them bravely, but only to 
fail and either give up or else sink into ob- 
security. They fail and they must fail forever; 
it is intended by Nature that they should fail, 
just as it is intended that our political reform- 
ers should fail, that our tenement-house reform- 
ers, our stage reformers, our anti-imperialists 
our peace agitators, our  labor-conciliators, 
should all go down beneath the juggernaut of 
the bourgeoisie. The point is that we have 
now a system of society which makes wage- 
slaves of the vast mass of humanity, and shuts 
them out forever from all hope of sharing in 
civilization, progress, and light; and the fail- 
ure of all our efforts at reform, of all our 
dreams of joy and beauty, is simply the justice 
of Nature, the vengeance of this down-trodden 
class. 

“Follow the chain of the slave,” said Emer- 
son, “and you will find the other end upon the 
wrist of the master.” So it is to-day, and so it 
will be forever; there can be no haven of refuge 
and no Palace of Art for any one—only strife 
and failure for all—until the fact of human 
brotherhood is granted, until the truth has been 
pounded into our sluggish minds, that there can 
be no soul-life for any man until it is for all, 
that there can be among us neither political 
virtue, nor social refinement, nor true religion, 
nor vital art, so long as men, women. and little 
children are chained up to toil for us in mines 
and factories and sweatshops, are penned in 
filthy slums, and fed upon offal, and doomed to 
rot and perish in soul-sickening misery and 
horror. We have reached a state to-day when 
it is possible to say in the words of John Tan- 
ner, Member of the Idle Rich Class, that “any 
person under the age of thirty, who, having 
any knowledge of the existing social order, is 
not a revolutionist, is an inferior.” And if we 
are inferiors, what have we to do with art? 
How can we be expected to produce art—how 
to understand art? So long as we are without 
heart, so long as we are without conscience, 
so long as we are without even a mind—pray, 
why should any one think it worth while to be 
troubled because we are without a literature? 
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Gossip of Authors and Their Works 


Mr. Wilbur Nesbit comes of a Scotch 


Covenanter family. In the “land of 

. ” ss 
denier heather and the gorse,” as 
Changed someone puts it prettily, the 
Author’s name was spelled Nisbet, and 
Name 


so its owner wished to spell it 
when first he placed his own signature to 
poems in the “Baltimore American.” But 
printers are ever an eccentric lot, where- 
fore Nisbet appeared Nesbit when the 





WILBUR NESBIT 
Author of ‘‘ The Trail to Boyland * 


page was made up. The transposition oc- 
curred again and again until the author 
protested. But when the foreman grum- 
bled that he “never saw a poet yet that 
knew how to spell his own name,’ the pro- 
test was silenced and the poor poet let the 
long- suffering printer have his way. 


Mr. George Horace Lorimer’s first book, 
“The Letters of a Self- made Merchant 


A Novel to His Son,” has up to the 
Issued in present time reached a sale of 
Nine 300,000 copies. His new book, 
Countries 


“Old Gorgon Graham,” is pub- 
lished simultaneously in nine different 

countries, and in four different languages. 
Mr. Lorimer is editor of the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post.” 


One of the most pleasing of the new 
novels in gift-book form is “The Castle 
Comedy,” by Thompson Bu- 
na chanan. Mr. Buchanan is a 
Heralded New Yorker by birth; a Ken- 
tuckian by breeding. He attend- 
ed the University of the South and was a 
devoted athlete, winning the Southern In- 
tercollegiate championship twice in the 
high jump and hurdles. His romance has 
been written in the intervals of a journal- 
istic career. 

Mr. Buchanan has not been without 
some exciting experiences. For instance, 
he tells how he helped to make a number 
of notable arrests in Porto Rico while he 
was serving in Company C, First Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry during the war with 
Spain. 

He tells it this way: 

It was after the signing of the protocol that 
our company, which was then encamped back 
of Ponce, was ordered into the mountains to 
hunt Black Hands. The Black Hands were 
bands of robbers, who used that insignia to 
strike terror into the hearts of the country 
people. Company C landed one night at Ad- 
juntas, a village up in the mountains twenty- 
six miles back of Ponce. The place had been 
fairly placarded with Black Hand threats, and 
an attack was expected. I happened to be the 
corporal of the guard. Some time before 
midnight there was a call from the farthest 
outpost. When I got there, I found a little 
Porto-Rican kneeling while a big soldier was 
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prodding him with a bayonet. The Porto- 
Rican had a rifle. a number of pistols, and a 
big machete. He talked a lot of Spanish, and 
only one English word—‘“Black Hand.” 
“Sure.” I said, and we marched him into town 
and threw him into jail. In ten minutes we 
had another call, and finally the calls came so 
close together that I just marched the guard 
up and down the streets, gathering in little 
Porto-Ricans with guns. It was lovely, and 
we felt awfully proud of ourselves. In the 
morning the guard—all our chests many inches 
larger—reported to the captain. We had twen- 
ty-two prisoners and several carts full of guns. 
The captain came down to the jail, and taking 
one look at the prisoners turned fiercely on 
me: E 

“What the thunder have you been doing,” 
he cried. “Were you all drunk last night?” 

We had arrested the mayor, the entire police 
force, and about every citizen in Adjuntas ca- 
pable of bearing arms. 


Every now and then writers of ro- 
mances figure as hero or heroine in a 
romance in real life. We are 
glad that it is so, for it reminds 
us that there is still some ro- 
mantic feeling alive in the 
world. Not long ago it was discovered 
that “Billy,” to whom Stewart Edward 
White dedicated one of his later books, is 
Mr. White’s wife, for whom her husband’s 
pet name is Billy. 

Now word comes that Miss Bertha Run- 
kle has met the prototype of her hero of 
“The Helmet of Navarre.” He is Lieu- 
tenant Bash, of Company B, First United 
States Infantry, distinguished for service 
in the Spanish-American War. Lieutenant 
Sash is now in the Philippines. Rumor 
has it that Miss Runkle and he are en- 
gaged to be married. 

This reminds us that there is scent of 
a Corelli romance. It seems that the hero 
of “God’s Good Man,” Marie Corelli’s 
new novel, has an original. Moreover, the 
original is a country clergyman whose lit- 
tle parish lies very near to Miss Corelli’s 
home. Like John Walden, he is fond of 
archeological research, and, like him, too, 
has restored the church in his parish and 
has discovered an unique and beautiful 
sepulchre. Miss Corelli and the clergyman 
are great friends, and though there is no 
reason for believing them actually con- 
templative of marriage, yet there is more 


Romances of 
Romancers 


News 


than a possibility that this very pleasing 
friendship may become something more, 


The trouble between Miss Corelli and 
Andrew Carnegie seems to have been 
somewhat misrepresented. It 
seems that Mr. Carnegie wish- 
ed to tear down two houses, 
survivals of Shakespeare’s day, 
in order to erect on their site a Carnegie 
Library. One of the houses had been a 
tavern which Shakespeare is supposed to 
have visited. Miss Corelli protested 
against the desecration, and Mr. Carnegie 
refused to listen to the protest. That was 
all, but it shows Mr. Carnegie’s over- 
whelming appreciation for literary asso- 
ciation. 


Miss Corelli 
and Andrew 
Carnegie 


~ 


HELEN MARTIN 
Author of ** Tillie, a Mennonite Maid."’ 


It is said that Maude Adams is study- 
ing the Mennonites of Pennsylvania with 
a view to appearing in a drama- 
tization of Miss Martin’s suc- 
cessful novel, “Tillie, a Men- 
nonite Maid.” It is further 
stated that Richard Mansfield is contem- 
plating a stage production of Jack Lon- 
don’s “Sea-Wolf.” There is promise of a 
remarkable piece of characterization if Mr. 
Mansfield decides to present the brutal 
skipper, Wolf Larsen. 


‘* Tillie’’ on 
the Stage 
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Young America goes to Europe to ac- 
quire the “broad view,” and the “larger 
experiences.’ Mr. Booth Tark- 
Political ington has just returned from 
Stories by zs beh e ° ‘ 
Tarkington @ Year abroad, a winter in 
Rome and a summer passed in 
Paris. His plan is to spend the coming 
winter in New York, writing political stor- 
ies for “McClure’s.””. McClure, Phillips 
and Co. will later issue these stories in 
book form. 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Author of ‘* Cherry.” 


Mr. Harry Leon Wilson tells a story of 
how he was put in prison for pocket-pick- 
ing. He says: 

An Author I leit the “Puck” office one aiter- 
Taken fora’ noon and squeezed into a crowded 
Pickpocket = Broadway car. <A block farther 
a stout gentleman wriggled off 

the car. When the car stopped at the next 
corner the fat man came running back shout- 
ing that he had been robbed. At the same 
moment I felt a tugging at the change pocket 
in my coat. Reaching down I caught a hand 
inserting a large watch and heavy chain in my 
pocket, the chain being trailed to advertise 
my possession. It was the fat passenger's 
watch. I gripped the hand and stepped off. 
dragging the owner of it. The fat man de- 
nounced us both as confederates and thieves. 
We were hauled off to the Mercer Street sta- 
tion. In vain I protested to the Sergeant that 
I had caught a thief, but he didn’t see it that 
way. The Sergeant said the thief and I wore 
the same kind of suits, and on this damning 
evidence I was locked in a cell. I paced the 


floor, and very limited pacing it was, for two 
hours. Finally 1 got word to Mr. Roosevelt, 
then Police Commissioner, whom I had the 
good fortune to know, and he ordered my re- 
lease. I later called Mr. Roosevelt’s attention 
to the extreme smallness of the police station 
cells. To a man who wishes to pace the floor 
they are so narrow as to be a mere aggrava- 
tion. 
*k *k 


The Presidential campaign is bringing 

its full quota of visitors to the United 

States. Mr. James Bryce has 

fr. Brycein arrived in this country, bent 

America upon making a study of the in- 

cidents that centre akout the 
Presidential election. 


A friend tantalizingly dubbed Mr. Stew- 
art Edward White's vacation as “playing,” 
and by so doing called forth 


Mr. White ay eo Ee i. 

end tis the following retort : 

Plucky Wife As for play—well, if you’d been 
railing us for the last week, you’d 

take that back. Up under the Great 


Western Divide is Roaring River, from 





STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 
Author of ‘* The Silent Places.’’ 


which you enter Cloudy Canon and Dead- 
man's Guleh. At the head of the latter is 
a notch or saddle in the range some 11,000 feet 
up. There are no trails. We've been trying to 
get through. Our most desperate assault ac- 
tually took us to the other side, but we met a 
gentlemanly precipice and had to return. The 
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last two days I’ve been taking afoot twelve 
hours a day away above the snow line trying 
to pick a route. I think I’ve found one. We're 
going to try it, anyway. I’ve built about two 
miles of trail, and monumented the rest. If 
we get through, Mrs. W. will be the first wom- 
an to accomplish such a feat, and we shall name 
the pass “Elizabeth Pass” after her. 


*K K oK 


There is no accounting for the caprices 
of the author. A few days ago a book for 
review came into our office 
from a certain well-known pub- 
lisher. Before the package 
was even opened a letter ar- 
rived from the publisher urgently request- 
ing the immediate return of the volume, 
as the author wished to suppress it. Of 
course the editor couldn’t let the book go 
after that without reading it. The au- 
thor’s reason for desiring to call back his 
handiwork was easily patent; what was 
not at all clear was his reason for writing 
it. At the same time he deserves credit 
for realizing before it was too late that 
suppression was the only thing that the 
volume deserved. 


Suppressed 
by its 
Author 


* 


This is the year for visits from English- 
men and Americans who have chosen to 
Noveland become Englishmen. It has 
Author grown to be a fashion for the 
—— American publicati f 
Gastesiiniag publication of a new 
neously book by an English writer to 
be attended by a visit of the author to 
America. Mr. A. E. W. Mason arrives in 
this country just in time for the appear- 
ance of his new novel, “The Truants.’’ 
This is his first book since “The Four 
Feathers.” One waits for it with aroused 
interest, for Mr. Mason is a good writer, 
good enough to have collaborated with 
Andrew Lang in the writing of a volume. 


* * xX 


This is the day of posthumous books. 
Colonel Buell’s ‘Life of Andrew Jackson” 
has just been published. Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s latest volume is 
soon to appear; Wilson Bar- 
rett’s “Never-Never Land” is 
at hand. Mr. Barrett left the manuscript 
with his publishers, the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., and the novel, an up-to-date story of 
dramatic parts, has just been issued. It 


Posthumous 
Books 


News 


was Mr. Barrett’s idea to dramatize the 
story and produce it this winter, but his 
death interfered with the plan. It will 
probably be put in play-form, however, in 
time for next season. It is thought to pos- 
sess even greater elements of popularity 
than “The Sign of the Cross.” 


beginning to believe in Amer- 
of literary atmosphere. It is 
somewhat uncomplimentary to 
our country, and yet it seems 
to be almost proved that the 
seeker in quest for quiet must 
get out of America if quiet he is to get. 
Of course, there are nooks and corners of 
untold number to which the overwrought 
may flee, but a potent fascination draws 
across the waters, and the ideal spots seem 
to have been made in lands more aged in 
association than our own. 

Mr. David Graham Phillips spent his 
summer in beautiful Biarritz, down in the 
southwestern corner of France. This sea- 
side resort is frequented chiefly in winter, 
so that Mr. Phillips found the quietude that 
he sought. 

Doubtless he needed that vast silence 
from which great things proceed, for ru- 
mor says that he is at work on a “religious” 
novel, one picturing the war between ma- 
terialism and spiritualism in the United 
States. This is a daring undertaking, espe- 
cially for so young a man. Mr. Phillips 
has just returned home, though whether 
or not his manuscript is completed is not 
known at the present writing. 


We are 
ica’s lack 
‘*Par from 


the Madding 
Crowd”’ 


Joseph Rodman Drake lies in the old 
Hunt burying ground, at Hunt’s Point, 
New York. The grave of the 
honored poet is now threatened 
by the proposed opening of a 


A New 

Resting- 
Place for 
secuned street, strangely enough a 
Whittier street. Naturally the desecra- 
tion has been strongly opposed, and as a 
result a movement has been set on foot to 
create a new park in Bronx Borough, of 
Greater New York, of sufficient size to 
accommodate the grave and of a beauty 
worthy the commemoration of one of our 


-arliest poets. 
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Mr. Alfred Austin talks much of poetic 
inspiration. In a recent letter to the 
Te aaa, “London limes,” he said that 
and Poetic = Shakespeare conld by no pos- 
“White sibility have borrowed prose 
Heat passages from anyone and 
made poetry of them by turning them into 
verse.’ Why not? Because, according 
to Mr. Austin’s knowledge of the matter, 
“The white heat, the fine frenzy of the 
brain in the moment of poetic composition 
precludes so cold a procedure.” Did we 
ever see evidence of “white heat” or “fine 
frenzy” in the Poet Laureate’s verses? 

Where Shakespeare is concerned it is 
all very simple. Saturated with North’s 
Plutarch, the facts came as second nature 
to him. Their marshaling did not inter- 
fere with the impetuosity of his inspira- 
tion. 


BS 


James Branch Cabell was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, twenty-five years ago. He 

is a member of two of the old- 
SnD. est Virginia families, and is 
Cabell. connected with the family of 

Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Cabell 
was educated at William and Mary Col- 
lege, entering the journalistic field imme- 
diately after his graduation. He began 
on the ‘““New York Herald,” served later 
on a Richmond paper, and finally gave up 
newspaper work to write stories. “The 
Eagle’s Shadow” is his first novel. 

XK XK * 
Lafcadio Hearn died in Tokio on Sep- 
tember 26th of heart trouble. Japan, 
England and America, prob- 
Latcadio ably France and Germany, too, 
Hearn Dead =will join in regret for his 
death. Few authors have had 
so varied a life; to the very end it was 
dramatic. 

Born in Leucadia, Santa Maura, Ionian 
Islands, in 1850, Lafcadio Hearn came of 
Greek and Irish parentage. He educated 
himself, became a printer and later a jour- 
nalist. He lived for a time in New Or- 
leans, went from there to the West Indies, 
then to New York. From New York he 
went to Japan, where he married a Jap- 
anese, and became a subject of the Empire, 
taking the name of Y. Koizumi. In 1896 
he was appointed lecturer on English Lit- 
erature in the Imperial Uv'versity of 


Tokio and he did not resign this position 
to 1903. 

Among his books are “Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan,” “Out of the East,” “Jap- 
anese Miscellany,” ‘“Kotto,” ‘“Kwaidan” 
and “Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation,” 
a book just published, the final proofs of 
which Mr. Hearn passed by cable the day 
before his death. 

K Kk * 

Mr. Frederic Isham was known as a 

playwright before he appeared in the pub- 


lic eye as a novelist. It was 
Sintadie knowledge gained while in 
Isham close contact with theatrical 


life that furnished the material 
for his first novel, “The Strollers.” His 
second book, “Under the Rose,” was a de- 





FREDERIC ISHAM 
Author of *‘ Black Friday”’ 


lightful romance of medizval France, and 
now “Black Friday” comes to show yet 
another phase of Mr. Isham’s ability, and 
takes the guise of an American political 
and business novel. 

Mr. Isham is, by birth, an American. 
He was born in Detroit in 1866 and was 
graduated from the Detroit High School. 
He studied two years in the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, and two years in 
Munich. His present residence is in De- 
troit. 
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“Treasure Island’ has just reached its 
majority. It was twenty-one years ago 
that it was presented to the 
“Treasure World in book-form. This re- 
Island.” calls the fact that the story 
was written to amuse a boy, 
that it appeared in boys’ magazines, and 
remained unnoticed. But when it arrived 
in the form of a book it was greeted 
wildly, continuing to enjoy uninterrupted 
popularity. 


News 


Miss Rives was charged with 
plagiarism, though in a somewhat indirect 
The accusation was sufficiently 
clear, however, to enable the publishers to 


lately 
manner. 


threaten suit, whereupon the charge was 
liscreetly withdrawn. It was, of course, 
based on a false supposition ; Miss Rives is 
too well-known and too popular an author 
to be mentioned in connection with any 
such contemptible methods of procedure 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
Author of ** Miladi ” 


Miss Hallie Erminie Rives has returned 
from Europe, where she has been spend- 
ing a very enjoyable vacation. 
Asked the other day as to how 
“The Castaway” was going, 
Miss Rives said that she 
scarcely knew though she understood that 
it was doing well. She admitted that she 
liked this story the best of anything that 
she has written. 


Miss Rives 
Home from 
Abroad 


as the adaptation of a novel. “The Casta- 
way” can easily stand on its own merits. 


Miss Laughlin is at present editor of 


“The Interior.” In the winter she comes 
East to act as Literary Adviser 
to several established publish- 
ing houses in New York and 
Philadelphia. As a magazine 
writer she is widely known, her articles 


Clara E. 
Laughlin 
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having been quoted in England, as well 
as in America. Among the books she has 
written are “The Evolution of a -Girl’s 
Ideal,” “Stories of Authors’ Loves,” ‘‘Mi- 
ladi” and “Divided,” the last a reprint of 
a story that first appeared in “Scribner's” 
and attracted wide attention. 


Announcement is made of the death of 
John Foster Kirk. Mr. Kirk dropped dead 
: in the library of his home, on 
John Foster Last Graver’s Lane, Chestnut 
Kirk’sDeath Hill, Philadelphia, his death 

being due to heart failure. 

Mr. Kirk is well known as an author 
and editor. He was born in Fredericks- 





} 


is Ellen Olney Kirk, whose new book, “The 
Apology of Ayliffe,” has just been issued. 


Mr. George Allen England, whose book 
of verses “Underneath the Bough” has 
just been issued by “The Grat- 

AlHarvara ton Press,” is a Harvard man. 
Poet While at college he edited the 
“Harvard Illustrated Maga- 

zine” and contributed quite extensively to 
the Boston papers. In his junion year 
he received a prize of 500 francs from the 
“New York Herald” for the best transla- 
tion of Gaetan de Meaulne’s “Course des 
Grands Masques,” a translation which ap- 


svenen (meland. Nes we ~. 


GEORGE ALLAN EN 35LAND 


Author of ‘*‘ Underneath the Bough”’ 


town, Canada, in 1824, was self-taught but 
possessed great literary ability. At twenty- 
three he published “The History of the 
Duke of Burgundy” and shortly after be- 
came editor of “Lippincott’s Magazine,” 
a position that he held for twenty-three 
years. Mr. Kirk’s wife, who survives him, 


pears in the present volume under the title 
of “The Race of the Mighty.” While in 
his senior year he won the Bowdoin prize 
of $250.00 for a study on “English Pe- 
trarchism.” He was graduated A. M. and 
has since that time-been engaged in liter- 
ary work in New York. 
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3eyond any other figure in American 
history, Washington is self-recorded. A 
TheYouth man of method, living all his 
ja" life in a country place apart 
5. Wate and separated from his friends, 
Mitchell those with whom he did busi- 
ness and those with whom he was called 
on to act in affairs, he was from eighteen 
a constant letter writer. 

No other man in our history, and few 
men in modern times have left so many 
volumes of letters covering almost every 
day of a long life with some passing rec- 
ord. He had the strange launching in life 
of being known to all the world when he 
was 21 through the accidents of a 
frontier fight on which-the peace of na- 
tions turned. From that time even, men 
began to save his letters. The letters he 
received, and in particular those he ex- 
changed with his wife, a correspondence 
destroyed on both sides, were less care- 
fully preserved, but many survived. 

Taking this close epistolary record, of 
whose extent and continuous mesh few 
are aware, Doctor S. Weir Mitchell has 
by sheer absorption of materials and an 
imaginative facility in their use accom- 
plished an extraordinary tour de force. 
He has written an autobiography of Wash- 
ington which after appearing in the “Cen- 
tury,” now takes book form. The author 
of “Hugh Wynne” has probably done 
nothing which was more challenged by 
those unfamiliar with the record, or more 
promptly accepted by those who had taken 
the pains to acquaint themselves with the 
great man at first hand, than this short vol- 
ume. It is not a life. It is not even in 
a secondary sense of the word an auto- 
biography, though there are pages and 
pages which are little more than transcrip- 
tion, transposed in a new. key, of the man, 
his very self. 

3ut there is no one book from which 
an American unwilling to face the toil of 
reading fourteen volumes of Washing- 


THRE NEW 
BOOK S&S 


Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


ton’s letters, or even of turning their pages 
and reading most of them, which is all any 
one short of a specialist can do, can obtain 
a more vivid picture of the grave, self- 
centered, shrewd and august man, who 
was and is the first of Americans. The 
book is colored by this day, though its dic- 
tion is singularly free from neologisms, 
being indeed soaked in Washington’s 
vocabulary. It magnifies, as is inevitable, 
those traits which to-day impress us. It 
lacks in a certain intangible personality not 
easily described, which leads one to see 
that Washington had a singular magnet- 
ism. He was a man who made friends by 
instinct and enemies by choice. He had a 
capacity of self-detachment which enabled 
him to see his own share of life’s game as 
if he were a bystander and not a player. 
He was, in short, a man whose nature al- 
ways saw that grave, irrevocable, inevita- 
ble angel which watches the chess board 
in the game and never either forgets or 
forgives the consequences of a move. 

This sense of moral fate which was 
strong in all Washington’s life, is less ap- 
parent in these pages than are other hu- 
man qualities, and in this he had that 
strange share of the divine which broods 
over every man to whom the fate of na- 
tions is trusted. 


Dante’s plea for the better organization 
of humanity in the State as well as in 
the Church, “De Monarchia,” 
is for all serious readers one 
of those peaks seen from many 
angles, which one never climbs 
but by which all men who triangulate the 
area which it overlooks take their sights 
and get their bearings. Its Latin is crab- 
bed, difficult and technical. Dante’s sen- 
tentious brevity, which in verse pierces 
like a bolt through all the _ thick- 
nesses of our shield of ignorance, 
and suits the primitive Tuscan in 
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which he wrote, becomes in this Latin 
tractate an elliptical construction not 
easily mastered, sprinkled with words 
whose earlier superscription has _ been 
somehow obliterated and rubbed off 
through the ten centuries in which they 
have passed from hand to hand by mediz- 
val writers since they were first given the 
meaning familiar to most of us in the 
pages of Latin authors. It appears now 
in a direct, dignified, and austere transla- 
tion. Humanity is the gift of Christianity. 
Outside of this faith, while other creeds 
have created world religions, the rounded 
fact has never been grasped of a whole of 
humanity which should respond to a com- 
mon emotion in faith and a common rule 
in the State. This lofty conception ap- 
proaches closer in international law for 
the latter than for the former, gradually 
dimming as creeds grow less visible and 
vivid. But there is in this page that first 
conception of the State which recognizes 
“that mankind is a whole with relation to 
certain parts and is a part with relation to 
a certain whole.” Out of this seed-corn, 
from which has grown the modern con- 
cept of the State, there grew and budded 
in Dante’s narrow horizon the view that 
medieval disorder needed only the princi- 
ple of ancient Roman rule to restore again 
the world peace of Rome. This appeals no 
longer, but in these pages, which can be 
read in an afternoon, there is the _ first 
germ of all modern political science in its 
various forms. 


Miss Repplier is not the only living 
essayist, but she comes very near being 
____ the only essayist living of the 
Compromises : 
= older order. The secret will 
el perish with her and Mrs. Meg- 
nell will be the next model. The 
earlier survives here. The feminine view is 
for the first time transparent in Miss Rep- 
plier’s pages. They display the ripening 
change familiar to the friendly and pene- 
trating eye in the secret succession of Mon- 
taigne’s advancing essays as years come. 
Quotations diminish. Anecdote is more 
sparse. The literary memory is less exi- 
gent. The literary sympathy closer. The 
life women live dyes these pages. They 
echo with a tender, sensitive, feminine 
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accent. One catches page by page the 
subtle cadence of a well-bred voice high in 
pitch and schooled as each essayist comes 
to be to the social arbitrament. A richer 
wisdom and a fuller note, life’s learning 
and the learning of life are in these pages. 
Now and then, a conscious and forced 
close, a peroration or an opinion etched 
with a needle too sharp and bitten with an 
acid too strong—a view expressed, to 
change the figure, in an iterant staccato; 
but where else in all the current range is 
there this elevated note, ease, instead of 
‘asy writing. “Marriage in Fiction,” “The 
Spinster,” “The Gayety of Life,” “The 
Point of View” on literary heroines, ‘The 
Luxury of Conversation”—in each the 
note of familiar converse, woman to wom- 
an. Travel in “The Beggar’s Pouch,” 
“The Pilgtim’s Staff,” ‘The Tourist,” 
“Consecrated to Time”—colonial Philadel- 
phia of the Friends in “A Quaker Diary,” 
—the literary life in “Our Belief in Books” 
and “French Love-Songs,” just saved by 
a touch here and there from the me- 
chanical. 


Mr. Frank Moore Colby, who has put 
into a book his articles in ““The Bookman” 
Imaginary and elsewhere, has the dis- 
Obligations cursive interest of the journal- 
Frank Moore ist and the instructive instincts 
Colby of the professor. His anxiety to 
hit the nail of news on the head and neatly 
spike opinion on a copy-hook ready for 
a boy to take to the press room, is sanded 
so that it will not blot with hasty usage and 
sometimes scratch the hand with a sense 
of one’s obligations to those sands of the 
past which are represented by standards, 
authorities, and all previous apparatus. 
His essays group themselves. He has to 
do with the procession of books, the 
throng of the crowd, those who disagree— 
the minority—the playgoer, the school 
teacher, and finally the smaller worries of 
life and the business of writing. He has 
the antipathies of the man equipped with 
more information than most. These essays 
add to the perception and penetration of 
the current literary show. At the per- 
formance of current letters Mr. Colby 
has sat in a box. He has had a reserved 
seat. He has been in the flies. Sometimes 
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he has stood at the back and wondered 
what the show was about and now and 
then has been a part of it. The practical 
result is that there is no phase of our im- 
mediate literary environment which he 
does not lightly, keenly, and illuminatingly 
touch upon, laying bare many weaknesses, 
explaining much, and remaining always 
the spectator, which is after all the habit of 
the man who instructs. All he says is true 
and yet truth is not all he says. Possibly 
it is impossible to live in New York and 
believe that anywhere anyone is serious. 


Professor Ernest De Witt Burton, a 
professor in the University of Chicago, 
in a single short volume, 
“Studies in the Gospel Accord- 

ing to Mark,” has attempted 
Ernest De : oor . ; 
Witt Burton the very difficult task of .mak- 
ing a working school-book out of a gospel. 
The text runs at the top of the page 
printed in paragraphs. There are short 
notes. These are succeeded by the ques- 
tions of the recitation room. Dogmatic 
assertion is carefully avoided, as in the 
phrase ‘‘a son of God,” which we are told 
testified “whom Mark believes Jesus to 
be and expresses his faith in him ;” with- 
out further explanation as to just what 
this faith was. The questions unhesitat- 
ingly take up religious issues like that of 
conviction of sin and repentance. In secu- 
lar schools it could not be used. In sec- 
ondary schools under church influence, and 
in like classes in the Sunday school, it 
would be useful. Its gravity, its freedom 
from either captious or fanciful utterance, 
sets it apart from most like books. 


Studies in 
Mark 


Professor 


Mr. Howells does his work better than 
ever; but it does not read so well. It is, 
The Son of if possible, weightier, more in- 
tezgorith eVitable; but it lacks charm. 
William Dean [4¢re is a young man, in Har- 
Howells vard, his mother a widow, 
whom the village doctor wants to marry 
and who is herself oppressed by the busi- 
ness disgrace which clouded her hus- 
band’s end. The boy objects to the mar- 
riage with: high heat. His affianced, a 
charming creation, vital, slender and full 
of grace, sends her lover to consent to 


News 


his mother’s marriage. The doctor, dear 
faithful soul, dies near to the hope of a 
life of long waiting. The boy learns of 
the father’s disgrace and its end. This 
plot is simple. No surprises come. All 
live. The New England social atmosphere 
has an absolute portrayal, Dutch in its 
fidelity and this interior, alas, is as dark 
as a Terburg or a Douw, as accurate and 
as well drawn. Every page has its sug- 
gestive saw. Yet somehow out of key 
with our current view. Is there for the 
novelist, too, a dead-line of fifty? As he 
knows more of life, is he less facile in 
letters ? 


Mr. Stoddard has written once about 
Otaheite in “South Sea Idyls” (1873), 
Thelsiandof and he returns again to the 
Delinee same land in a series of short 
Charies War. Sketches. The familiar prop- 
ren Stoddart erties are all there, and the 
actors. The beach comber, the native— 
male and female, each after his kind—and 
the ambient air. But instead of bringing 
this thing sharp, unmistakable, and with 
a note of personal experience, as he did 
nearly thirty years ago, he is, as in the 
many works which have come from his 
pen since, rather reminiscent than photo- 
graphic. 


This is an attempt to summarize in a 
single compact volume three separate 
things—the history of the de- 
Money velopment of money, past the- 
David Kintey Ories of the currency, and the 
middle ground which is grad- 
ually being occupied. The experience of 
the last 30 years in changing standards of 
value has modified the early dogmatic 
dicta in regard to the working of various 
currencies, metallic and paper, fixed in 
value and fluctuating, quantitative and 
qualitative. A longer discussion of the 
last phase, or the changes in view of 
money, has been made by Professor 
Laughlin and Professor Scott, one in his 
“Principles of Money,” and the other in 
“Money and Banking.” This somewhat 
diminishes the originality of the present 
book. It is a useful manual. 
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Mr. Wells began life as a man of sci- 
ence. He earned for some years a pre- 
‘esis Fond carious living as an under 
ef theGods teacher in science and by con- 

ay tributions to popular journals. 
H.G. Wells The practical result is that his 
imagination is guided by an exact scien- 
tific knowledge which gives an extraordi- 
nary reality to the conceits and concep- 
tions of his mind. “The Food of the 
Gods,” which appeared in “The Cosmo- 
politan” in this country and in a weekly in 
England, dealt with the discovery of a 
food by which rats grew to the size of 
horses and children became Amakim. 
There is underneath this strange allegory, 
as in all his work, the suggestion of 
the growth of social forces which become 
through contact with the higher powers 
of society both dangerous and_ useful. 
This haunts the reader. It singularly 
changes a mere vagary of visions into a 
comment on life. The pages have that 
power, which Mr. Wells shares with De- 
foe, by small details creating a_ reality 
which nothing alters while one reads, and 
which has the curious power, as every 
reader of Mr. Wells knows, of coming to 
mind later, like some dreams which make 
waking moments seem unreal. 


* * * 


The English sportsman works in a pre- 
serve. The American sportsman is al- 
Guns, ways in the open. The one 
semnition deals with animals half tame. 
A. W. Money The other faces a life more 
etal. than wild, in most of this 
country hunted till it is more difficult of 
approach than even the big game of lands 
like Africa or central Asia. This changes 
the whole view of gun and tackle. In this 
volume, which is one of the American 
Sportsman Library, edited by Mr. Caspar 
Whitney, Captain A. W. Money deals with 
“the shot-gun and its handling,” Mr. Hor- 
ace Kephart with “the hunting rifle,” Mr. 
W. E. Carlin with “the theory of rifle 
shooting,” Mr. A. L. A. Himmel- 


wright with “the pistol and _— re- 
volver,” and Mr. John Harrington 
Keene with “the artificial fly.” These 
essays differ. The view of the re- 
volver is scarcely equal to that of the shot- 
gun and the rifle. It scarcely pays suffi- 


cient attention to the personal equation, 
which counts for more for some reason in 
the revolver than in any other weapon. 
Any man can. learn to use the shot-gun 
and the rifle. Only men of a certain tem- 
perament are successful with the revolver. 
“The Artificial Fly” is brief, perhaps too 
short to give advantageous suggestion on 
one of the most intricate and one of the 
simplest of subjects. 


‘ 
This is one of those out of the way books 
which break new grounds. Odd as it may 
seem to those unschooled in 


Manufactur- Pena ae , - : 

via eee business, it is one of the hard- 
= est problems to tell if a manu- 

H.L.C. Hall 


facturing establishment is 
making money or losing it. This small 
but carefully compiled book gives and de- 
scribes examples of cost-sheets, a form of 
accounting carried farther in this country 
than in any but Germany, and labor is 
more closely tallied here than there. 


Dr. John P. Peters, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, was called to lecture last winter be- 


Early fore a Congregational sem- 
nee inary at Bangor. His six lec- 


pes tures sum the existing state of 
Peters,D.D. critical knowledge as to the 
origin of the Hebrews as a nation. The 
shaft of Bible story which once stood, like 
Byron's “nameless column with the buried 
base” has gradually come to have turned 
on it searchlights from the area all around 
it which have brought out its details. Out 
of this has grown, as given in these lec- 
tures, first, the picture of the conditions 
under which the Jew developed; second, 
the process by which the twelve tribes be- 
came a nation; third, the fashion in which 
three groups of legends, first relating to 
the ancestors of the Hebrews, the patri- 
archs ; second, to the region in which they 
lived in Palestine, and third, to the land 
from which they drew their philosophical 
ideas, their religious forms and _ their 
ritual, Babylonia, gradually created the soil 
out of which a special divine inspiration 
enabled them to give a moral value to le- 
gends mere myths in other hands. Even- 
tually and inevitably the argument for 
inspiration will rest upon the extent to 
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which it is clearly seen that the proof of 
divine ordering in the history of the Jew 
lies, not in the fact that their history was 
different from that of other peoples, but 
that it was like them. Nothing but a di- 
vine plan, can explain the emergence of 
their moral sense under conditions which 
imbruted other lands and peoples. Doctor 
Peters makes this plain. For the layman 
called to the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Sunday school, his book gives, 
in a shape easily understanded of all, the 
precise summary needed. 


* * ok 


This political pamphlet against the 
treaty with France, in which England gave 
France Morocco, which Eng- 
land did not own, and France 
— Egypt to England, which 
sae France did not own,—is 
crowded with commercial information on 
the one land still free from settled law 
and holding the conditions and tradition 
of the past. Mr. Aflalo, a British subject, 


Truth about 
Morocco 


comes of a family long employed about the 


court as are some _ favorite 
money-lenders. He knows his subject. 
He is too familiar with it to catch the 
phases of picturesque interest. But he 
knows the trade of the land, for the most 
part England’s, and he has written a use- 
ful information book for those who have 
to get up the subject. 


Moorish 


* * * 


Mr. Beerbohm succeeded Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw as the dramatic critic of 
the “Saturday Review.” It 
was a job. No one could 
pe equal Mr. Shaw, the best crit- 
Beerbohm  iicism of our day in English; 
but Mr. Beerbohm, managed to make him- 
self effective, if he was not authoritative, 
having a gibing mind and a distorting re- 
flection on all he saw, like some mirrors. 
For 20 years he has published caricature 
so bad that it was good. He caught from 
Beardesley knowledge of the grotesque 
line and he has the trick of resemblance, 
which many better artists lack. Out of 
these elements he has fashioned a singu- 
larly idiosyncratic form of caricature, 
which he has applied in this broad folio 


The Poet’s 
Corner 


News 


to the leading figures in the world of let- 
ters. These blurs and blotches in form- 
less washes ought not to look like any- 
body; but they look most. astonishingly 
like an evil and leering memory of each 
they represent. 


This book for English collectors is of 
little use in this ‘country. Here a narrow 
range of colonial furniture of 
various origins limits the col- 
ates, lector. In England some cen- 
Litchfield turies are open to study. Mr. 
Litchfield has sought to cover the range of 
European furniture for three centuries on 
the continent and in England. To those 
constantly seeing such pieces as he de- 
scribes his brief hints and general state- 
ments will be useful, but they are not full 
enough to guide the ignorant to more than 
a general impression. 


How to 
Collect Old 
Furniture 


k * 


Mrs. Antrim has in two previous vol- 
umes shown a facile gift at epigram. Her 
Pnases, , new volume has a series of 
Crazes decorative designs by Miss 
Minna Clara Elrene Peck, which adds 
— to the popularity and detracts 
somewhat from the force of these preg- 
nant sentences. Some bring forth noth- 
ing; but most have that swift suggestion 
needed of the turned phrase. Yet there 
are other things in life worth epigram 
than the ways of a man with a maid, which 
almost exclusively occupies these pages. 


oe 


Over most of the route of this preten- 
tious book of travel in Central, Eastern 
and South Eastern Turkey, I 
Dar Ul Islam have myself ridden. The book 
Mark Sykes is a poor one—a mere record 
of a long ride, with route maps 
offering some new details. Of the region, 
its past history or its recent changes Cap- 
tain Sykes is grossly ignorant. His pages 
carry a rough observation. They add 
nothing to knowledge. It is amazing Pro- 
fessor Edward G. Browne, a scholar some- 
times wrong-headed, gives the work a 
praiseful preface. 
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Books of the Month for the Busy Man 


New Publications Likely to Attract Attention 


tion has been the past month, al- 

though there is no book that will 
take the world by storm. Works of 
history are lacking, but there are good 
descriptive studies of what has been 
aptly called “history in the making.” 
Two important biographies have been 
issued, and a few volumes of well- 
written essays. 


aeeayer prolific in good fic- 


Tue Son oF Roya, LANGBRITH. 


The latest novel by William Dean How- 
ells, “The Son of Royal Langbrith,”’ is 
interesting as a faithful picture of New 
England life, written in perfect style; 
no less than as the work of an author 
long a prominent figure in American 
literature. 


Gop’s Goon Man. 


Marie Corelli's own sub-title, ““A Sim- 
ple Love Story,” fitly describes “God's 
Good Man.” It is written in that un- 
conventional author’s style, but without 
a sensation. The girl heroine has been 
reared in America and this gives Miss 
Corelli opportunities to.speak caustically 
about America and American customs. 


FALAISE OF THE BLESSED VOICE. 


An historical novel of the time of Louis 
IX of France, is “Falaise of the Blessed 
Voice,” by William Stearns Davis. It 
is a study of the transformation of 
Louis from a weak boy into a kingly, 
commanding figure. Falaise, the hero- 
ine, a blind girl, adds sweetness to the 
Story. 


BEATRICE OF VENICE. 
te TR 2 LAS” 


An interesting period in the life of a 
man loved by two women, is covered 
by Max Pemberton’s “Beatrice of Ven- 
ice.” The time is the last days of the 
Venetian Republic. It is a novel of 
intrigue and adventure, written with 
care and great imaginative power. 


BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK. 


A sequel to “Graustark,” but not a con- 
tinuation of that story, is “Beverly of 
Graustark,” the latest novel by George 
Barr McCutcheon. There is a new hero 
and a new heroine, the latter an Amer- 
ican girl, who meet with many adven- 
tures. The leading characters of 
“Graustark” form the background. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 


The personality of Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, creator of “Rebecca,” predomi- 
nates “The Affair at the Inn,” which is 
the joint production of four authors. It 
is an up-to-date novel, based on amus- 
ing episodes at a Devonshire Inn. 


3LACK FRIDAY. 


Jay Gould, Jim Fisk and other leaders 
in the financial movement having for its 
purpose a corner in gold, just after the 
Civil War, are made to live again by 
Frederic Isham in “Black Friday.” Gen- 
eral Grant appears for a moment. 
Romantic feeling in the business man is 
one of the themes. 


THe House oF FULFILMENT. 


A cleverly written biography of a girl 
is “The House of Fulfilment,” by 
George Madden Martin, author of 
“Emmy Lou.” It is not an “Emmy 
Lou” story. Its theme is that no 
woman can gain happiness without true 
love. 


Tue Loves oF Miss ANNE. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett goes back to his 
older style in “The Loves of Miss 
Anne.” It is a novel of a light-hearted, 
irresponsible girl who has many lovers ; 
made enjoyable by flashes of Mr. 
Crockett’s sprightly wit. 
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HEARTS IN EXILE. 


John Oxenham, author of “Barbe of 
the Grand Bayou,” is the possessor of 
a fine literary style,’ well displayed in 
“Hearts in Exile.” The Siberian plot is 
not particularly new, but is exception- 
ally well-handled, and the heroine is a 
character of great strength and sweet- 


ness. 


SABRINA WAREHAM. 


The influence of Hardy is shown in 
“Sabrina Wareham,” a sex problem 
novel of two women and one man, by 
Laurance Housman, author of “A Mod- 
ern Anteus.” Housman is considered 
to be superior to the ordinary writer of 
fiction. 


Tue MASTERY. 


In “The Mastery,” Mark Lee Luther 
has written a striking, swiftly moving 
story of modern politics and business. 
A romance is woven in, based on the 
peculiar theory that a man must gain 
position to win a woman. 


NEVER-NEVER LAND. 


A modern dramatic story which the late 
Wilson Barratt left in the hands of his 
publishers when he died, is the “‘Never- 
Never Land.” It is very adaptable to 
play form. 


THe Mapicans. 


Miriam Michelson, author of “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,” has written “The 
Madigans,” a series of very clever stor- 
ies about a family of unique people, the 
numerous children of which are grow- 
ing up untamed and untrammeled. 


Dr. LUKE OF THE LABRADOR. 


“Dr. Luke of the Labrador,” by Nor- 
man Duncan, is a unique and very in- 
teresting novel of the people of the 
Labrador coast, into whose midst comes 
a young doctor. He becomes well-loved 
and marries a fisherman’s daughter. 


News 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


The latest, and by some critics con- 
sidered the best of Rudyard Kipling’s 
short stories are those collected under 
the title of “Traffics and Discoveries.” 
The most striking is a remarkable and 
mysterious tale called “They,” first pub- 
lished in “Scribner’s” and which has 
been the centre of a storm of discussion, 


A Doc’s TALE. 


The latest story from the pen of Mark 
a hl . ‘“ ’ a nl ” 

wain,—". og’s Tale,” reveals a 
I 1 \ Dog’s Tal reveals 
hitherto unknown side of the great hu- 
morist’s personality. This story is a 
tender and sympathetic tale, in which 
the humor which characterizes nearly 
everything Mark Twain writes, has no 
place. 


Tommy & Co. 


A first-class sample of the wit of Jerome 
K. Jerome are the stories with a com- 
mon thread, gathered under the title of 
“Tommy & Co.” The atmosphere is 
Bohemian and the tales are laughable. 


DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 


What Thompson-Seton has done fort 
animals and birds Frank T. Bullen is 
attempting to do for the creatures of the 
deep sea, in “Denizens of the Deep.” 


Tue IsLAND oF TRANQUIL DELIGHTS. 


Charles Warren Stoddard’s “The Island 
of Tranquil Delights” is another col- 
lection of his very popular “South Sea 
Idyls.”’ 


THe YOuTH OF WASHINGTON. 


The biography of “The Youth of Wash- 
ington,” which has been appearing in 
the “Century,” daringly written by Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell in the form of an auto- 


biography, is an extraordinary work. 
The author of “Hugh Wynne,” doubt- 
less steeped himself in the voluminous 
letters of Washington, preparatory to 
the beginning of his task. It is a 
graphic and very lifelike picture of the 
most prominent and most revered figure 
in American history. 
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Books of the 


Forty-Fiv—E YEARS UNDER THE FLac. 
_ 


Rear Admiral Winfield Scott Schley has 
written his autobiography in “Forty-five 
Years Under the Flag.” It is the inter- 
esting life-story of a distinguished offi- 
cer of the United States Navy, a man 
who spent his days in the service of his 
country. Two wars, and many exploits 
in foreign lands, are comprised in his 
record of nearly a half-century. There 
is also a “last word” in the Sampson- 
Schley controversy. 


ImMPERATOR Er REx. 





The author of “The Martyrdom of an 
Empress” has written most interestingly 
the biography of William II of Ger- 
many, under the title “Imperator et 
Rex.” The author is a woman of the 
Austrian court, a staunch Royalist, 
whose view of the Kaiser is that of one 
who believes “the King can do no 
wrong.” 


History oF ANDREW JACKSON. 


When Col. Augustus C. Buell died his 
“History of Andrew Jackson” was in 
the hands of his publishers. It is an 
entertaining narrative of fact and inci- 
dent concerning an unique American po- 
litical figure. 


ComPROMISEs. 


A new book by Miss Agnes Repplier is 


sure to have many readers. ‘“Compro- 
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mises” is a collection of essays, fragrant 
with the old style, on literary and other 
subjects ; written in the author’s subtle, 
sympathetic manner, and winged with 
occasional shafts of sarcasm. 


JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 


A series of fifteen timely, short and 
well-written essays by H. W. Boynton 
is gathered in a book called “Journalism 
and Literature.” All are upon literary 
subjects. The book takes its name from 
the first essay. 


JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. ‘ 


Mr. Alfred Stead has persuaded the 
principal personages of Japan to write, 
in “Japan by the Japanese,” a series of 
interesting articles upon their country 
from their own standpoint. Every 
phase of Japanese life is treated. 


THe Poets’ CorNER. 


Exceedingly amusing is the collection 
a ee S 
of cartoons of poets by Max Beerbohm, 
under the title of ““The Poets’ Corner.” 
The points are good, and thoroughly 
: s St) 
enjoyable. 


MANUFACTURING Cost. 


A book along lines somewhat new to 
a large part of the American manufac- 
turing world, though none the less valu- 
able, is “Manufacturing Cost,” by H. L. 
C. Hall. 
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A Modern 


© call Dr. Wilbur Morris Stine a 
modern poet is to be guilty of no 
exaggeration. The very fact that 
his profession is purely scientific and pro- 
saic, while all his inclinations are ideal- 


WILBUR MORRIS STINE 
Author of ‘The Palace of Vision’’ 


istic and poetic, makes him a man worthy 
a second glance. But when one has come 
into contact with his personality, the fact 
of inherent poetry and an _ ever-present 
idealism is so plainly in evidence that one 
no longer doubts the sincerity of his ef- 
forts at verse or the aspirations that have 
led him to come out independently with 
work that aims not only at being poetry 
but at being pretentious poetry at that. 
To understand Dr. Stine’s verse one 
must understand a little bit about the au- 
thor. To begin with, it is a matter of ex- 
treme interest to know that he prints his 
own books. Two years ago he bought a 
lot of Caslon types and began to set up 
the type for a proposed volume of verse. 
As the pages were made up, always care- 
fully and with an eye to the very best pos- 
sible artistic effect, Dr. Stine sent them to 


Poet 


Philadelphia to be electrotyped. From the 
electrotvypes was printed his first book, 
“The Wreck of the Myrtle,” a collection 
of miscellaneous poems. At the time of 
the publication of this first book he had 
on hand a number of books, the work of 
years, ready for printing. So at once 
he began to set up the type for a second 
volume. He then bought presses, had 
them put up at his home and_ had 
the book printed there. Both books bear 
the imprint of The Acorn Press, which is 
the name by which he has called his minia- 
ture printing establishment. But more of 
this later. 

“The Palace of Vision,” the second vol- 
ume issued by Dr. Stine is now ready, and 
one may be forgiven for praise of it, which 
in a day when it seems to be an aforesaid 
conclusion that no new good poetry can 
be produced, may sound extravagant. 

The poem, for “The Palace of Vision” 
is a single piece of work, makes a book of 
144 pages. It contains something over 
1100 lines, and its metre is the metre of 
“Locksley Hall.” It is divided into nine 
parts, which are titled as follows: Fancy, 
Devotion, Nobility, Nature, Affliction, In- 
carnation, Wisdom, Tenderness and Hu- 
manity. 

The poem is allegorical, as may be 
readily conjectured, the “Palace of Vision” 
being an imaginary edifice in which are 
gathered the greatest achievements of the 
centuries now glorified and exalted, and 
to which the soul may in moments of in- 
spiration and through the force of aspira- 
tion, flee. 

We have not the space here to gratify 
the desire for a study of the poem in de- 
tail. One must read it to understand it, 
to come under the spell of its majestic 
music, its spiritual force. That it has a 
majesty of music, that it has a spiritual 
and elevating atmosphere is enough to 
call the attention of earnest-minded read- 
ers to its pages. Its author is an earnest 
seeker after the highest ideals, after the 
things that are for all time, for eternity; 
in “The Palace of Vision” his inspiration 
has flowed forth in fountains of exquisite 
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harmony to afford refreshment to lips dry 
with the dust of a world commercial rid- 
den and to open up new avenues of escape 
to souls chafing under the burden of a 
rank materialism that deadens every finer 
sensibility and crushes every upward and 
outward movement. 

“The Palace of Vision” carries one 
away into more expansive fields, where 
life is a more serious business, and where 
peace and solitude afford scope for earnest 
thought and contemplation. 


Hear this from “Devotion,” 
“By the wistful stress of music; by the deep, 
cool woodland charm; 
Past the haunting forms-of dryads,—beauty free 
from taint and harm:— 


In the depths of the heart there awaken dim 
Devotion’s deeper chords; 

Thrilling low, yet grand, exalted past all joy 
that song affords. 


Sing they like some harp, that, ages long, has 
sounded mystery 

Deeper than the ken of Reason; hymning an 
eternity 


That, with light of golden wonder, sudden 
gleams on the path of life; 

There to waken in us longings; there to urge a 
quest and strife. 


For a grail sublimer, holier, than Arcadian val 
leys hide,— 

Heaven descended, spirit-splendor borne upon 
celestial tide.” 


Every stanza is a hymn or a portion of 
ahymn to beauty. Apart from the mean- 
ing that underlies it all there is beauty, 
simple yet compelling beauty, in the roll 
of the lines, in the central idea of the close 
relationship between color and sound that 
gives an impression of a warm golden 
glow enveloping the whole, a filmy veil 
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which only those who come with earnest- 
ness in their hearts and a sincere purpose 
can penetrate. 

But to those who do penetrate there 
is spread a wondrous land, all color-tinted, 
as it were, a million rainbows against un- 
numbered sunsets, the whole permeated 
with exquisite harmonic sounds,—music in 
its highest phases, and the state is one of 
far-outreaching exultation. 

Thus we find that spontaneous impulse 
essential to the loftiest lyrical verse in 
“The Palace of Vision.” We find also 
artistic execution, the result of a long 
study of poetic forms and a constant ap- 
plication of the knowledge derived from 
that study. 

In this wise we discover a piece of real 
poetry among the mass of jingle and med- 
ley of rhyme and we find a poet living 
amid poetic surroundings, working with- 
out the least mercenary intention, inde- 
pendent of reward save where it comes 
voluntarily given. 

Dr. Stine lives at Swarthmore, Pa. At 
Swarthmore College he is Professor 
of Civil Engineering. But his heart is 
nonetheless in his poetic work. He lives 
on the college campus in a _ picturesque 
cottage that has been fitted out with every 
modern convenience. One small room is 
called the “composing room,” and is, in- 
deed, a miniature composing room, com- 
plete in its equipments. An outside build- 
ing has been erected to accommodate the 
presses. The grounds are large and there 
is a pear orchard in front of the house. 
As Dr. Stine laughingly remarked, “Poet 
Hayes (that is, John Russell Hayes, who 
is the intimate friend of Mr. Stine) comes 
along now and then and steals my pears.” 

Norma K, Brian. 
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By John Russell Hayes 


HEY leave awhile the tumult and the fret 
a Of things, who pass beneath this stately portal ; 
Nor through all vears to come can they forget 
These golden hours among great books immortal! 
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THE STEPPING STONES 


In Old World England 


By John 


HAT happier fortune for a sum- 
mer traveler than to journey by 
leisurely stages through rural 
England, past league on league of haw- 
thorne hedges and trim pastures, among 
ancient hamlets and lovely old gardens, 
and stopping overnight in just such quaint, 
cozy village taverns as Dickens has de- 
scribed so often and with such unction! 
On such a journey the author of this 
pleasant volume* conducts us. Her tastes 
are plainly bookish, for she takes us into 
the shires where are the memoried homes 
of beloved authors,—into Tennyson’s 
Lincolnshire, where the misty moors seem 
transfigured in the golden sunsets; into 
the heart of Shakespeare’s Warwickshire ; 
down into old, old Devonshire, fragrant 
with the memories of Herrick, and 
Browne of ‘Tavistock, ‘and lately made 
newly attractive in Eden Phillpotts’s pages ; 
into fertile Hampshire and its neighboring 
South-downs, where Gilbert White’s old 
garden still blooms, and where Itchen- 


*AMONG ENGLISH INNs. By Josephine To- 
zier. Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co. 


Russell 


From ‘‘ Among English Inns.” 


Hayes 


stream still flows as peacefully as in Izaak 
Walton’s day. 

Old-world Clovelly, home of Charles 
Kingsley, is pleasantly portrayed,—‘here 
and there a bit of the point of a gable, ora 
red roof just peeping above the . green 
leaves. Sheep, so big and fat that we think 
our eyes deceive us, are feeding in the rich 
green fields beyond high, luxuriant hedges. 
The road dips again and again down slight 
hills, and the tinted sea and deep-red cliffs 

appear again in new colors.” 

Dr. Weygandt’s sympathetic article on 
Gilbert White, in the August “Atlantic 
Monthly,” gives one a great desire to un- 
dertake the Selborne Pilgrimage. Miss 
Tozier, too, has lingered happily in the old 
village and the country thereabout. “The 
lovely garden,” she says, “where he took 
his first steps among the flowers, still 
thrives and flourishes under the watchful 
care of the present vicar.” The dear, un- 
worldly old parson-naturalist was more in- 
terested, in 1776, “in a cat who has moth- 
ered a leveret than in the Declaration of 
Independence. In 1793, when royal heads 
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are falling across the channel, he writes 
chiefly of sand-martins and their young.” 

The preface gives some well-considered 
counsel to the leisurely traveler bent on 
seeing rural England to greatest advan- 
tage. To read the book is to become pos- 


STE. MARIE D'AUCH From “ Cathezrals of Southern France 


sessed of a longing to follow in the steps 
of this engaging pilgrim. Miss Tozier has 
here made her own charming contribution 
to that literature—created by Irving and 
Emerson and Hawthorne,—of apprecia- 
tion for the Old Home over-sea. 





Cathedrals, French and English* 


e HESE two volumes wear the guise 
of gift-books, but one finds matter 
of permanent value and facts profit- 

able at any season of the year between 

their covers. As _ guide-books, supple- 
mented with interesting historical asso- 
ciation, they commend themselves to the 
traveler; as pictures of places worth see- 

ing and worth knowing about, they are a 

hoon to the “stay-at-homes.” The draw- 

ings by Miss McManus in the book of 

French Cathedrals, form a gallery with 

which to enrich the mind. The material 


*Tue CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
By Francis Miltoun, author of “The Cathedrals 
of Northern France,” etc. Illustrated by 
Blanche McManus. L. C. Page & Co. 

“CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. By M. J. Taber. 
Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co. © 


was abundant in opportunities, and the 
artist made the best of it. Southern 
France is dotted over with picturesque 
cathedrals, set amid the most romantic 
surroundings—they are places to rejoice 
the poet’s heart and to quell the light irre- 
sponsibility of the frivolous until it be- 
comes something like respect and rever- 
ence and appreciation. 

The book of English Cathedrals con- 
tains choice photographs of some thirty- 
one cathedrals. Around these the author 
has contrived to throw a personal interest 
by introducing the various great person- 
ages that have been connected with them, 
each and severally. The descriptions are 
accurate and _ pleasing, comprehensive 
without beingsoverweighted with detail. 
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Reviewed by Cyrus 


Townsend Brady, 


Ellis 


Paxon 


Oberholtzer and Franklin Spencer Edmunds 


Under the 


Years 


Flag® 


DMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT 
A SCHLEY, one of the most distin- 
guished officers of the United 
States Navy, has set forth in his auto- 
biography a brief account of a life spent 
in active and important services under 
the flag. It was well that the book was 
written. Premising that two-fifths of it 
is’ devoted to the Spanish-American War, 
constituting the Admiral’s final presenta- 
tion of his side of the Sampson-Schley 
controversy, it is proper that he should 
have published it. Every man is entitled 
to be heard in his own defense.- The con- 
trary view to that held by Admiral Schley 
and his friends has been set forth in a 
number of recent publications. At his 
leisure and untrammeled by any restraint 
save that imposed by his own sense of 
propriety, Admiral Schley has made his 
final statement of the case. This is not 
the place nor time to discuss the contro- 
versy, and save for the following note I 
turn to other portions of the book. The 
comparison between the movements of 
the Brooklyn at Santiago and the Cap- 
tain, Nelson’s flagship, at St. Vincent, 
with the parallel between the situation of 
Jervis and Nelson in the latter’s Mediter- 
ranean campaign, which terminated with 
the Battle of the Nile, are in my judg- 
ment inaccurate and therefore unhappy. 
As a literary performance the book is 
remarkably good. One naturally contrasts 
such an autobiography with others which 
have appeared. Admiral Schley’s book 
has no cause to apologize in comparison 
with other seamen’s autobiographies. He 
has told his story simply and well. It 
goes without saying that the book is inter- 
esting. If he lacks the humorous touch 
of Evans, if he has not the picturesque de- 


Forty-five 


*Forty-Fiv—E YEARS UNDER THE Fiac. By 
Winfield Scott Schley, Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 


scriptive style of Ammen, there is never- 
theless a sailorlike directness which ap- 
peals to this reader at least. 

For instance, Schley dismisses his tre- 
mendous exploit in the rescue of Greeley 
in a way that is almost curt. He does 
not tell what happened when the rescuers 
lifted the tent and found the dying sol- 
diers. He does not describe his own emo- 
tions. He loses the tremendous opportu- 
nity to impress the reader yet when you 
re-read the chapter and think it over in 
the light of other descriptions perhaps 
the Admiral was well advised. Certainly 
he did not err in the direction of fine writ- 
ing. Yet I wish he had given us more 
of the personal touch. Whenever he does, 
as in the interview with Farragut, it is de- 
lightful. 

Every veteran sailor possesses a fund of 
humorous anecdotes and reminiscences. 
Captain Gleaves’ recent biography of 
Lawrence is full of such things. If Ad- 
miral Schley should ever revise this book 
let him add some of the amusing episodes 
and sayings of officers and men with which 
his mind is stored. His book will be the 
gainer. It is the personal touch after 
all that we love in autobiographies. 

The book is written in the third per- 
son, which is unfortunate. Everybody 
knows that Admiral Schley is writing it. 
Why he did not write it in the first per- 
son is hard to understand. Perhaps he 
thought that it would sound less egotis- 
tical, but aside from the initial egotism of 
every autobiography, this book has as lit- 
tle of it as any I have ever read, and I 
have read a great many. There are other 
minor mistakes here and there, such as 
references to the President of the United 
States as “His Excellency.” Perhaps 
some day we may be required to address 
him as His Majesty, but at present Excel- 
lency, as a title, is superfluous. 

The most serious blemish in the book 
is the Admiral’s reference to Maclay. | 
do not blame the Admiral for feeling hard 
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“ 


toward Maclay, but his remarks would 
have been more telling if he had been less 
personal and contemptuous. While | 
have come to think—and this book has 
largely contributed to that conclusion— 
that Maclay made a mistake in using the 
language that he did, yet the fact remains 
that Maclay is the best of our naval his- 
torians. In subsequent editions of his 
book his original language has been ma- 
terially modified. I have no doubt that 
Maclay regrets his first statements as 
much as anyone, and it may be gently 
pointed out to the Admiral that although 
Maclay was carried on the pay rolls at 
the New York Navy Yard as a per diem 
laborer yet he was not a laborer in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and that if 
he had been there was no disgrace in that 
fact. 

Admirai Schley’s services were remark- 
able, even among men to whom remark- 
able duties are as common as daily bread. 
He was actually the captain of a_ ship 
charged with the delicate and responsible 
duty of superseding his commanding off- 
cer, at the age of twenty-three! While 
still a mere boy he gave ample evidence 
of distinguished gallantry in the block- 
ade and on the Mississippi. Further tes- 
timony of his qualities was exhibited in 
the fighting in Corea. 

His shore duty while not so dramatic 
was full of usefulness and highly credit- 
able, not to say distinguished. His crown- 
ing exploit, however, was the rescue of 
Greeley. That indeed is a chapter of 
American naval history of which anyone 
may be proud. The Admiral does not tell 
how he declined absolutely to delay his 
vessels at St. John’s or anywhere else for 
a reception or any other festivity. You 
only learn incidentally that he never al- 
lowed anything to delay him a minute and 
that upon his persistence depended the 
rescue, for in another forty-eight hours 
every member of Greeley’s party would 
have been dead! His conduct of that ex- 
pedition was doubtless one of the things 
which caused him to be selected, without 
solicitation on his part, from among many 
other officers of high merit, to command 
the flying squadron. 

The whole effect of the book is excel- 
lent. I closed it with a greatly enhanced 
opinion of the Admiral. Dare I say, with- 


out bringing up the controversy, in ending 
this review, that no one can read this book 
and even for a moment think Admiral 
Schley a coward. Thank God, American 
naval officers rarely have been that. Nei- 
ther have American sailors! 

Cyrus TownsenD Brapy. 


A Life of Andrew Jackson* 


HE current interest among writers 
of biography in the life of Andrew 
Jackson has been much remarked 

of late. Several “lives” are finished or are 
being completed, and a vast collection of 
manuscript material upon the subject has 
recently been opened up to students in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. It 
does not appear that Colonel Buell sought 
access to such sources. What he gives us 
new about Jackson is mainly drawn from 
his long experience as an “interviewer” 
of public men while a Washington corre- 
spondent, an interesting if not an unex- 
ceptionable fund of information from the 
scientific historian’s standpoint. The vol- 
umes at hand are, as might be conjec- 
tured, good, readable writing of the jour- 
nalistic standard, pressed between book 
covers. Anecdote not too well authenti- 
cated abounds, and such a thing as per- 
spective, if known to the author, is not 
applied to the work to which he has given 
such laborious attention. Undoubtedly he 
has studied Jackson long and carefully, 
but from no particular standpoint. There 
is offered us in consequence a narrative 
that abounds in fact, incident and report 
which, however much it entertains, cannot 
be held to bear the stamp of authority. 
According to the prevalent method in 
the production of history and biography 
all the evil that a man does and the triv- 
iality of his daily thought, speech and ac- 
tion are made to live after him. Such his- 
tory is not very fair; it is not a regularly 
or well woven web on which the linea- 
ments of the man and his time stand out 
distinctly. The small, the exciting, the 
interest-arousing thing is exaggerated, and 
what we get is a story as readable as 
romance, which it may very well be for all 


*HistoRY OF ANDREW JACKSON, PIONEER, 
PATRIOT, SOLDIER, POLITICIAN, PRESIDENT. By 
Augustus C. Buell. Two volumes. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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the author does toward the verification of 
his incidents. Whatever may be thought 
of the manner of the time, Colonel Buell’s 
story is of compelling power. It has much 
of the force of the same writer's “Paul 
Jones,” and the battle of New Orleans 
gives him some of the same opportunity 
for his vivid portraiture of military scenery 
that there distinguished him and served 
to make that work so generally popular. 
It is only fair to say that no average reader 
will lay down the work until it is finished, 
which is always to say much, since to write 
a book that will not be read is no great 
achievement, in spite of the false preaching 
that is spent upon the authors of doctors’ 
theses in the universities. 

Colonel Buell, as he says, is a Jackson 
man by inheritance, which explains his 
sympathy, not extravagant but just warm 
enough to add appreciative glow. There 
are many who could not view Jackson and 
his influence upon the time he lived in so 
favorably, which might very likely lead 
to dire results, at any rate from the point 
of view of those for whom his name is 
still a political fetich. No rougher, more 
trumpery man, so insane in his hates and 
inflexible in the execution of his good or 
bad designs ever forced his way into our 
public life, a fact that a great deal of un- 
doubted value in his character should not 
be permitted to conceal. There is evidence 
enough of these traits in Colonel Buell’s 
work and the discerning reader can draw 
his own conclusions. His was a “strenu- 
ous life,’ to which there is nothing that 
may be compared in our time and while 
he and his policies throve there was no 
danger of the development of rust on the 
sword or of peaceful listlessness in the 
American character. 

Whatever its defects, and they arise 
chiefly from lack of the perspective which 
is the possession of better educated men 
and a tendency to exalt hearsay into his- 
torical evidence, they will likely none of 
them interfere with this book’s vogue as 
readable narrative. This is an example 
of the author’s writing at its best. He is 
describing the battle of New Orleans after 
the death of General Pakenham. 

“A savake crackling, almost like the 
snarling of angry beasts, began away up 
on the right of Carroll’s Tennesseeans. It 
crept along down the line. Quick, red 


News 


little spouts of flame, that forked at the 
end like serpents’ tongues! Sudden, short 
little crashes almost merging one with 
another! Lazy little wreaths of whitish 
smoke in pale eddies on the air! Odors 
of sulphur and a faint scent of something 
like blood! Was it th? incense of a vic- 
tory or was it the fumes of hell ?” 

This is very graphic, very like the daily 
journal from which Colonel Buell grad- 
uated into authorship. It is a melancholy 
thought that the life of Jackson is his last 
work, his death intervened between the 
date the manuscript went to the publishers 
and the time they were enabled to bring 
it out. They, as is explained in a preface 
made but few changes in the chapters ex- 
cept such as the suthor himself would 
have liked to effect in his revision. They 
should have gone a little farther in some 
instances of a minor kind, as when semi- 
colons are so often used for commas and 
dashes, and clauses are allowed to stand 
as complete sentences. Colonel Buell has 
added something of value to our knowl- 
edge of history in the fields he worked in, 
and in popularizing it performed a service, 
if not very scholarly, distinctly above that 
of the historical novelist who studies only 


to confuse. Friis Paxson OBERHOLTZER. 
A Story of National 


HIS is the epoch of Imperialism, and 
no history can have a keener fasci- 
nation for the American reader 

than that which tells the story of the na- 
tion’s expansion. Mr. Wheeler has made 
a close study of the documents of _ the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition. He has 
traveled over the old trail, where Lewis 
and Clark once camped with the Indians 
and where Francis Parkman later  ac- 
quired his keen appreciation of the details 
of the life of the aborigines. Only one 
who has experienced this pioneer _ life 
could tell of its dangers and its fascination 
as is done in these beautiful volumes. 

Thomas Jefferson was early interested 
in the study and exploration of the great 
Northwest. While in Washington’s Cab- 

*THE TRAIL oF LEwIs AND CLARK: A story 
of the Great Exploration across the Continent, 
1804-6; with a Description of the Old Trail, 
Based upon Actual Travel Over It, and of the 
changes found a Century Later. By Olin D. 
Wheeler. 2 vols. Illustrated in color, etc. 6. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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inet, he had vainly urged the American 
Philosophical Society to send out an ex- 
ploring expedition to the valley of the Co- 
lumbia River. In the first year of his own 
administration, a French scientist, Mi- 
chaux, was sent to the middle West to 
study the flora of the region. but the 
Louisiana Purchase, which was completed 
in 1803, gave a tremendous impetus to a 
popular interest in the West, and Jefferson 
wisely availed himself of this, in securing 
appropriations for an expedition which, 
under the guise of an embassy to establish 
trading-posts among the Indians, should 
explore the great Northwestern territory 
and extend the frontier of the United 
States to the Pacific. It is Mr. Wheeler’s 
opinion that it is not improbable, “that 
in history Jefferson’s reputation will stand 
higher for the exploration than for the 
acquisition of Louisiana,” and certainly it 
was well for America that its executive 
was capable of large views and imperial 
designs. 

Meriwether Lewis was at this time 
private secretary to the President, and 
had previously evinced a desire for service 
in exploration. His patron ranked his 
qualifications most highly: “Of courage 
undaunted,” writes Jefferson in his 
Metnoirs, “possessing a firmness and per- 
severance of purpose which nothing but 
impossibilities could divert from its direc- 
tion; careful as a father of those commit- 
ted to his charge, yet steady in the main- 
tenance of order and discipline; intimate 
with the Indian character, customs and 
principles ; habituated to the hunting life.” 
Such was the man who in 1803 was placed 


. in charge of the greatest exploration ever 


attempted by this country. 

A brief winter was well used in hasty 
preparation, part of the time being spent 
in Philadelphia acquiring a familiarity 
with the technical language of the natural 
sciences and astronomy “under the tutor- 
age of the distinguished professors of that 
place.” An associate, William Clark, was 
selected by Lewis, and other pioneers were 
enlisted for service. Jefferson’s Letter of 
Instruction is well worthy of close atten- 
tion, as evidence of the scientific functions 
of the expedition, and the broad views of 
its originator. 

A brief review must necessarily omit 
the details of the narrative, but the author 
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has done well in using wherever possible 
the rugged and picturesque phrase of the 
explorers’ journal. It was late in No- 
vember, 1805, when sailing down the Co- 
lumbia, Clark could at last record,— 
“Great joy in camp, we are in view of the 
Ocian, this great Pacific Octian which we 
have been so long anxious to see, and the 
roreing or noise made by the waves brake- 
ing on the rockey shores (as | suppose) 
may be heard distictly.” 

Certainly we have no reason to be 
ashamed of the American Xenophon. He 
had led his little band over wilderness and 
mountains to the sea, with no motive of 
self-aggrandizement and plunder. He had 
pointed a way to millions, who, coming 
after him, will take up the torch which 
has lighted his path and fan it even to a 
brighter gleam. His journal tells the 
story in modest yet forceful style, forming 
in the opinion of Theodore Roosevelt “the 
best example of what such a narrative 
should be.” 

The severe historian will be tempted to 
criticize the exuberance with which the 
author continually contrasts the past and 
the present, and sometimes the enthusiasm 
which he displays for his subject will sug- 
gest a suspicion of hyperbole; but the 
general reader will find no objection on 
this score. Our author has dealt with a 
notable expedition, little studied hereto- 
fore, and he has made its actors tell the 
story of their work in such a way as to 
give to all a wider and more definite con- 
ception of the perils and dangers of the 
pioneer life, and a greater willingness to 
accord a generous meed of praise, “to the 
valour of the American soldier and the 
enterprise, courage and fortitude of the 
American pioneer to whom those great 
States west of the Mississippi River owe 
their secure foundation.” 

FRANKLIN S. EpMonps. 


Literary Leaders of America* 
’ ‘WELVE American men of letters 


are made the subjects of twelve 
biographical sketches and brief crit- 
ical notes in this volume by Mr. Richard 
Burton. The book is intended to supply a 
want created by an over-emphasis of the 


*LITERARY LEADERS OF AMERICA. By Rich- 
ard Burton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Colonial Period in our literature. Mr. 
Burton believes that recent text books on 
American Literature tend to confuse the 
average student’s ideas of literary per- 
spective by placing undue stress on the 
historical development. ‘lhe twelve liter- 
ary leaders selected are they whose names 
would most likely be uppermost in the 
public mind, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Lanier, who is just beginning to re- 
ceive a truer appreciation from the literary 
world. No historian and no orator is in- 
cluded in the number. Selections of each 
writer’s work follow each paper. 

It would be difficult to place an exact 
value on Mr. Burton’s work. The book 
is evidently not intended for a textbook, 
since it disregards entirely the historical 
development of our literature, nor does it 
seem suitably adapted to a beginner in 
the reading of prose and poetry because 
of its diffuseness. A mind sufficiently ma- 
ture to assimilate the information and crit- 
icism given here, it would seem, ‘needed 
no such guide as this to avoid confusing 
the historical perspective with the literary. 
The treatment of each writer’s life and 
work is not original. The style does not 
suggest a strong personality, though it 
shows an even, good quality. A striving 
for effect may be inferred from the use of 
such words as “vacationings” and “con- 
ductment.” Aside from these minor crit- 
icisms, the work is well-balanced, shows a 
sympathetic appreciation of the writers 
discussed, and reveals a sane critical tem- 
per. This last quality appears to advan- 
tage in the paper on Walt Whitman, whom 
the author neither condemns too severely, 
nor lauds too highly. It may be of interest 
to all lovers of Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
know that Mr. Burton gives us an anec- 
dote of the poet-humorist that has never 
before appeared in print. 

GrorcE E. Rornu. 


Rex* 


Imperator et 


and mysterious lady 
what has become a 

rather long series of books with 
her account ‘of the “martyrdom” of Em- 
press Elizabeth of Austria has now reach- 


HE  gossipy 
who began 


*IMPERATOR ET REX, WiuuiaAM II. oF GErR- 
MANY. By the author of “The Martyrdom of 
an Empress.” Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 
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ed Emperor William II of Germany. A 
confirmed monarchist and absolutist, she 
finds in him her ideal. All his geese are 
swans for her and so wholly an adulatory 
and justificatory writing must raise her 
mightily in his esteem. In what relation 
she stands at his court there is no method 
of knowing. But she does give us her 
conversations with Prince Gortchakow 
while watching the Emperor as a boy pad- 
dle boats on the Rhine, and tells us how 
Emperor William I “The Great” spoke 
of “her big Breton heart and little French 
head.” What is more to the point per- 
haps is the explanation that the young 
German princes and the princess, the Em- 
peror’s children “did modern Paris very 
thoroughly, piloted by the late Count Arco 
and by my present husband, who had been 
one of William’s boyhood friends and play- 
mates.” 

Her knowledge of the German court and 
its royalties seems to be almost as intimate 
as of the Austrian, although it impresses 
the reader as having been acquired by hear- 
say rather than by personal observation. 
The account of the Emperor, as has been 
said, is incredibly appreciative. “The King 
can do no wrong” is to her the most im- 
portant law of life, and she shows us how 
we have all misjudged him. That he has 
proven to be a wiser and more sober ruler 
than the world dared to hope it is easy 
to admit, but why he should be _ lauded 
for the failures of his temperament ‘and the 
impulsive acts of his life, though they re- 
late only to the smaller things, is not easy 
to comprehend. However, any who can 
write so brilliantly can be forgiven his or - 
her prejudices, and after all it is not his- 
tory or biography that we get through 
such a pen, ‘but enjoyable “chat.” The 
most violent of our chronicler’s antipathies 
involves Emperor Frederick, his Empress 
Victoria (whom she hates so thoroughly 
that she does not mention her name), Sir 
Morell Mackenzie and that group which 
she calls the “Friedrichers.” The Eng- 
lish influence in Germany through which 
there was hope, if Frederick had lived, of 
liberalizing the government is a thing that 
arouses her very cordial hatred. She dis- 
torts the truth here at every point in the 
way of her party. The treatment of his 
father and mother is the worst blot on 
the Emperor’s record, but if you 
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like what he was trying to do, 
the course of the young man seems 
entirely natural and right. The pic- 
tures of the Emperor’s home life are 
vivid, and doubtless accurate. Through 
them we come to know him and his family 
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as a bride when we are told that she was 
“like a pure, dew-washed, fragrant, open- 
air blossom, raising its dainty corolla above 
an intoxicatingly perfumed mass of forced 
hot-house blooms,” the latter being the 
“pallid mondaines” who surrounded her. 


Courtesy of ‘“‘The Canadian Bookseller.’’ 


The author of ‘ Imperator et Rex.’’ and “ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


better, and the view is very attractive. The 
book is too large for what it tells us, and 
the style, while brilliant, will be marred 
for many by the great number of windy 
adjectives. What are we to say, for in- 
stance, of the description of the Empress 


This is rubbish pure and simple, which 
comes partly from too much love of reign- 
ing royalty in the German Empire, partly 
from too florid an imagination and too 
ready a pen. 

ELLis PAxOoN OBERHOLTZER. 


. 
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The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth* 


HEN the first edition of this book 
was published it received a royal 
welcome. The demand for. a 

second edition was insistent. But some 
there were who found one fault with Mr. 
Hume’s method of treatment, and it was 
to correct this fault, if it was a fault at 
all, that the author has added two new 
chapters before letting a second edition 
go through the presses. So, whereas the 
book as it stood originally, omitted a 
treatment of the personal relations of 
Elizabeth to her various lovers, the new 
volume has two fair-lengthed chapters de- 
voted to this theme. And the gossipy 
narrative is not at all unwelcome, for Mr. 
Hume is discreet and as far as possible 
unpleasantness is avoided while the addi- 


News 


tional advantage of having a readable ac- 
count of Elizabeth and her favorites is 
afforded. 

Mr. Hume takes the view that Eliza- 
beth was vain chiefly and that this vanity 
led her to actions that made appearances, 
at least, bad. In many cases he believes 
her vagaries to have been due merely to 
design for furthering political ends. He 
tells the story of Arthur Dudley, who 
claimed to be the son of Elizabeth and 
Leicester, but he does not credit it as true. 
Of Bacon as a possible offspring he says 
nothing. 

The book was excellent in the begin- 
ning in its interpretation of Elizabeth and 
of the political history of her reign, so 
signally affected as it was by her court- 
ships ; in its new form it has a supplement- 
ary excellence and a decidedly supple- 
mentary clearness. 


New Volumes of Essays 


Journalism and Literature* 


AS journalism a place in literature? 
The first of Mr. Boynton’s series of 
essays gives a reserved affirmative 
answer to this question. Deprecating the 
fact that certain exclusive litterateurs, in 
their definition of literature, abruptly 
draw the line where journalism begins, the 
author makes the points that no journalist 
need be ashamed of conceding the su- 
periority of the creative production to all 
other forms of literary production, and 
that, on the other hand, the conservators 
of pure literary form ought not to be blind 
to the breadth and dignity of impersonal 
comment belonging to higher journalism. 
Journalism rises to the plane of literature, 
*THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 
"Martin Hume, author of “The Love Affairs 
of Mary Queen of Scots,” etc. Revised edition 
with new chapters. Illustrated. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 


tJouURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 
Boynton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


By H. W. 


in the restricted meaning of the term, when 
the impulse to convince supplants the sim 
ple desire to catalogue facts, to enumer- 
ate values, or to utter conventional com- 
ments—witness, Newman, Burke, and 
Macaulay. That journalism bears only an 
occasional relation to higher literary art 
is, to Mr. Boynton, sufficient justification 
for a truer estimate of journalistic effort 
from the critic, and for a higher devotion 
of the journalist to his art. 

In “Effusions of Fancy,” the author dis- 
cusses the relationship among present-day 
types of fiction, and the relative values of 
each type. The short story he does not 
regard as a permanent form in fiction. The 
vortex of Realism is carefully avoided in 
the judgment that if Realism in fiction is 
represented by the tons of “stuff” satur- 
ated with morbid sentimentality, hypo- 
chondria, and viciousness, it were far bet- 
ter to accept the simplest love tale as the 
height of artistic form in fiction, than to 
urge the claim of productions so nauseous. 

Two well-written minor essays take up 
the ever recurring problems of the mod- 
ern poet, public depreciation of poetry and 
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y as drama. The author is inclined 
to the belief that the public is only partly 
to blame for its disinterestedness toward 
the man of poetic genius. The genius has 
slighted his Muse by not assiduously, still 
less laboriously, cultivating her acquaint- 
ance and regard. Poets are both born and 
made. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Boynton has no share in Mr. Robert 
Bridges’s optimism with regard to the fu- 
ture of poetry. He sees no charm in the 
mighty mysteries of recent scientific dis- 
covery, and no inspiration in the marvel- 
lous advance of commercial enterprise. 
The dramatic poet, in particular, must 
treat of the immemorial themes, never of 
contemporary conditions. Though the 
outlook for enduring dramatic poetry is so 
dark, the author sees in the recent work 
of Mr. Stephen Phillips, and in the success 
attending the late production of “Every- 
man,” a fairly perceptible movement in 
favor of the final supremacy of the poetic 
drama on the stage. 

A‘ number of happy thoughts are mined 
in the essay on “Cleverness and Original- 
ity.” The author asserts that inventive- 
ness is often mistaken for originality. To 
the average person “genius is always odd; 
therefore oddity has a double chance of 
turning out to be genius.” Just as the 
average American likes to speculate on 
air-bubble syndicates, so he likes to be 
astonished by the appearance of the liter- 
ary acrobat on the stage. Stevenson in 
his most conscious moments adopted a 
contorted style. The living English nov- 
elists of whom most is expected, Mr. Mere- 
dith, Mr. James, Mr. Barrie, are ingenious 
commentators rather than creators. Low- 
ell was clever, while Hawthorne was not. 
Byron was effusively nimble-witted, while 
Wordsworth never had a clever moment. 
It is unfortunate, continues Mr. Boynton, 
that some of the names we regard most 
highly are stained with the crime of clever- 
ness. Motive of truth is choked to placate 
monster effect. 

The fifteen essays appearing in this vol- 
ume are timely and well written articles. 
Though Mr. Boynton has not said any- 
thing that has not already been said, his 
conversational and incisive style is illu- 
minating to the subject matter. As maga- 
zine articles, we believe, the essays at- 


tained their highest value, for the need of 
a volume of collected essays of this type 
is not clearly shown. 

GrorcE E. Rots. 


An Anthologist’s ‘Recreations’’* 


RATHER light-weight book, a 
collection of trifles, is this; yet per- 
haps we should not take the volume 
seriously, as the author professes it to 
be the recreation of his lighter hours. The 
chapters on “Unwritten Books,” “Seed- 
Corn for Stories,” and others of the 
eleven here assembled, have already ap- 
peared in magazine form. An essay on 
Bunner’s uncollected poems yields some 
amusing lines on Atlantic City: 
“O city that is not a city, unworthy the 
prefix Atlantic, 
Forlornest of watering-places, and thor- 
oughly Philadelphian !” 

The hand of the New York satirist is 
unmistakably here. 

Better worth while is the paper on 
Quatrains, giving some choice examples 
from Edwin Markham, William Hamilton 
Hayne and Columbia University’s two 
poets, Frank Dempster Sherman and Joel 
E. Spingarn. 

It is pleasant to find Mr. Spingarn’s 
name coming into recognition by the crit- 
ics here and there; anyone who has read 
his beautiful “Prothalamion” in the “At- 
antic Monthly” of April, 1902, or his 
fine ode, “The New Hesperides,” with its 
high optimism, will wish to watch the 
ripening of this poet’s gifts. 

The literary merit of Mr. Matthews’ 
comments in this little book is somewhat 
slight. A flavor of piquancy and careless 
grace would have been imparted to its 
pages were they from the pen of Andrew 
Lang or Miss Repplier. These simple 
but rare charms have not yet been cap- 
tured by the “anthologist” here repre- 
sented. One questions, indeed, whether 
there is in him the depth and the warmth 
of heart without which one can hardly 
hope for mastery in the art of sympa- 
thetic literary appreciation. 

*RECREATIONS OF AN ANTHOLOGIST. By 
— Matthews. New York: Dodd, Mead 
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Christmas Tides* 
| & CUYLER always writes with 


sweetness and persuasion. Here 

he has made up a delightful Christ- 

mas volume without which no household 

should be. The book contains seven 

Christmas essays and sermonettes and 
seven Christmas poems and songs. 

Among the first are, “A Merry Christ- 

mas to You,” an interesting sketch of 

Christmas customs in England, America 

and elsewhere, including some delightful 


Copyright 1904. The Baker and Taylor Co 
DR. CUYLER AT LAKE MOHONK 


personal reminiscence; “A Day at Bethle- 
hem,” which is a description of the mod- 
ern City of David; “A Motto for Christ- 
mas Giving,” a plea for Christian gener- 
osity; “Jesus the Joy-Bringer,” “Home- 
Thoughts for Christmas Tide,” “The Star 
of Bethlehem that Never Sets” and “Back 
to Christ,” the last four semi-sermons 
with a bearing on Christmas, each full 
of inspiration for right living, written in 
Dr. Cuyler’s simple, effective way. 

*Our Curistmas TipEs. By Theodore Led- 
yard Cuyler, D. D., author of “Recollections 
of a Long Life,” etc. Illustrated. The Baker 
& Taylor Co. 


News 


The Christmas songs include Phillips 
Brooks’s “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 
“To-Day in Bethlehem Hear I,” a trans- 
lation from the Greek of John of Damas- 
cus, who lived in the eighth century ; Mar- 
tin Luther’s “Christmas Carol for Chil- 
dren,” the old song sung so often by 
English waits, “Carol, Brothers, Carol,” 
by Dr. Muhlenberg; “What Star Is 
This?” translated from the Latin; Whit- 
tier’s “Christmas Carmen” and “It Came 
upon the Midnight Clear,” by Dr. Sears, 

The book is illustrated with photo- 
gravures, the frontispiece being the por- 
trait of Dr. Cuyler at Lake Mohonk, here 
reproduced. The decorations are in color 
and the whole makes a very striking holi- 
day book that will be acceptable at any 
season of the year. 


Nature’s Invitation* 


R. BRADFORD TORREY pre- 
sents in this volume the tenth of 
his series of nature studies. In it 

he has collected the “notes of a bird-gazer” 
which originally appeared in the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” the Boston “Evening Tran- 
script” and “Mail and Express,” and the 
New York “Evening Post.” His excur- 
sions have been grouped geographically, 
covering New Hampshire, Florida, Texas 
and Arizona. Most alluring are the titles 
of his brief chapters,—“Birds and Bright 
Leaves,” “A Peep at the Everglades,” 
“Picture and Song,” “Shy Life in the 
Desert,” etc., etc. The very index, which 
is carefully compiled, is enticing in its mere 
enumeration of birds (some hundred or 
so) and plants. There are no illustrations. 

“Nature’s Invitation” is not a text-book. 
It is not at all technical. There is no trace 
of the philosophy of a Thoreau nor of the 
imagination of a Seton. It is informal and 
with no set purpose of instruction. Only 
two of the chapters may be said to rise to 
the dignity of essays, the remainder being, 
as was Mr. Torrey’s original intention, 
merely letters to be read, one of a night, 
by the jaded town-dweller. They are 
written, naturally, in the first person, but 
with so modest a handling of the perpen- 
dicular pronoun that the reader looks, not 
into the eyes of the bird-gazer, but off 


*NATURE’s INviTATION. Bradford Torrey: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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and away toward the life which the bird- 
gazer sees. Some of the chapters are 
little more than bird lists pieced together 
with anecdote and stray comment upon 
the appearance, voice, habit and environ- 
ment of the feathered population. Others 
attempt a certain degree of literary ex- 
cellence. But always there is the health- 
ful spirit of fellowship with under-human 
life, and an enthusiastic appreciation— 
which none can better enjoy than a boy 
of sixty—of the thousand rural sights 
which the rest of us, though having eyes, 
see not. 

The trips are really sketching tours, 
always with leisure for rejoicing over the 
reappearance of a long-missed nestling 
or for jubilating over the discovery of 
winged things long looked for, “things 
for the lack of which a pigeon-hole in the 
mind has stood consciously vacant.” 
Surely it is wholesome and relaxing to 
turn, if but for a breathing spell at the 
end of the day, from “the weariness, the 
fever and the fret” to the softness of 
the meadow, freshly sprung after the 
summer mowing, the glistening of the 
corn leaves, the narrow road,—a brown 
ribbon laid upon a green carpet—where 
the “scorners of the ground” 


float and run 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


of the Month IgI 


The Mind of Whittier* 


ERE is a Congregational minister 
explaining the spiritual message of 


the Quaker poet. He gives brief 
discussions of the Inner Light, of Whit- 
tier’s optimism and humanity, and of his 
faith in the future life, illustrating with 
frequent extracts from the poet’s own 
words. The seven essays are perhaps a 
series of evening sermons wherein the aim 
was to bring home to average people the 
importance of Whittier as a daily guide. 
To lovers of the quiet Quaker singer there 
is keen satisfaction in the steady growth 
of his appeal to right-thinking people of 
all sects and stations ; other poets seem to 
fluctuate in favor, but Whittier is gather- 
ing an ever increasing audience. 

The author of this helpful little book 
sees in higher poetry a medium for the 
best spiritual teaching. “Poetry,” he says, 
“is the common man’s text book on re- 
ligion. If we could analyze the religious 
consciousness of men we might find that 
as many religious ideas come from the 
poets as from the Bible. . . . Whit- 
tier’s thoughts in “The Eternal Goodness’ 
have been great forces in shaping our con- 
ception of the nature of God.” J. R..H 


*THE Minp oF WuirTtiER. By Clancey J. 
Hawkins. Thomas Whittaker. 


The Poetry of the Month 


Reviewed by Wilbur Morris Stine 


verse is one of its least pardonable 

defects. The sensibilities of the 
reader are promptly offended by it, and 
there is a lurking suspicion of having been 
imposed upon. Few, perhaps, may care 
to pursue this suspicion into a serious in- 
quiry, which shall determine the offense 
and adjudge the offender. Those who do 
so find in the inquiry a crucial test for 
poetry. The medium of verse requires 
both from composer and reader a certain 
degree of spiritual elevation, a purity and 
open-heartedness of emotion which is apart 
from the ordinary trend of experience. We 
suppose in reading that the writer has 
given us of his best, and composed for us 


A COMMONPLACE expression in 


in some moments of rare mastery; and 
those of us who read verse seriously, yield 
on our part as the reader, what we demand 
from the author. 

The condition of elevation, or aloofness, 
is putting on the “wedding garment” of 
the mind. To have, then, a commonplace 
intrude upon our sensibilities, must excite 
a feeling of having the proprieties invaded. 
The every-day garb of the intrusive 
thought may assert the dignity of the ordi- 
nary, but it is an assertion which is not 
called for; the sanctity of song has been 
invaded by the garrulity of labor, and a 
rarer air has been jarred by the discord 
and clangor of the street. 
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To pursue the inquiry to its last, but 
most significant meanings, the intrusion of 
the commonplace is a violation of the prin- 
ciples of art. The commonplace expres- 
sion may be an indication of slovenliness 
or carelessness ; but this is readily detected, 
and in some instances it may be condoned. 
It is toward the serious use of the com- 
monplace in verse that the present re- 
marks are directed. Upon first acquaint- 
ance with an author who is thus culpable, 
the not charitable impression is made that 
the writer is lacking in talent and capacity 
for song, and not being bold in flight, he 
should keep to the ground of prose. 

But the case cannot be disposed of so 
complacently. There is a class of writers 
who show undoubted evidences of talent, 
but who jar upon us with frequent com- 
monplaces. These writers transgress from 
lack of skill and training for their work. 
As this is the type of writer of verse who 
is frequentiy presented to the reviewer, 
his kind should better be understood by 
the reader. He is endowed with a measure 
of lyrical power, and has more than the 
ordinary appreciation of song, but he does 
not subject himself to the severe labor of 
the acquisition of skill and taste, fine per- 
ception and sensitiveness to harmony. Too 
often he mistakes the impulse of song for 
the power of utterance. He does not 
realize that literature demands a masterful 
expression of the personality of the writer, 
or the adequate handling of some external 
theme. Impulse and fervor are alone 
taken for guides. Occasionally there are 
writers of this description whose native 
endowment is sufficient to guard them 
from serious blunders; the surprise, then, 
to the critic is that they have done so well, 
though there may be no admiration ex- 
cited for real achievement. ‘These, who 
fail of a final worthy achievement, have 
neglected to realize the importance of art 
in writing verse, and the serious prepara- 
tion it demands. 

When the commonplace in verse is held 
up for censure, its next of kin, the pecu- 
liar, must not escape reprobation. The 
forced, strange or ungrammatical use of 
words, however clever, are the marks of 
the amateur, and not the artist. The very 
perversity of our nature, which delights in 
the peculiar, is elusive. Probably it is some- 
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thing akin to humor; but it is certain that 
some phases of the’ peculiar in writing ex- 
cite surprise, and are not wholly disagree. 
able. If this surprise were enduring, and 
each repetition of the thing might excite 
the pleasing emotion, the peculiar might 
be considered a propriety of art. But no 
fallacy could be more apparent than this, 
and the peculiar that is admired on its first 
reading readily stales and _ displeases 
on repetition. 

Further,—and one must proceed gently 
not to wound sensibilities—the very books 
of these writers have a way of classifying 
their authors. In them one is introduced 
alike to book and author by a portrait, and 
the feignedly modest preface. The first 
note struck is that of a severe common- 
place through the use of a stiff, illy-posed 
photograph that savors of all the common 
gentility of the street; or the affectedly 
disheveled hair of the supposed poet is 
seen against a murky and uncertain back- 
ground. Through the preface the mod- 
esty of the author struggles with a desire 
for recognition, and the reader is usually 
assured that the natural barriers of re- 
serve have yielded to the assault of the 
urgent and not-to-be-denied solicitations 
of friends, of the standards of whose liter- 
ary taste one has no assurance. 

The collection of verse that is reviewed 
in this number has suggested these reflec- 
tions on the commonplace and the pecu- 
liar, and these introductory remarks may 
serve as criticism passed on the books col- 
lectively. The serious artistic purpose is 
lacking in one and all, nor is there marked 
evidence of well-won skill, though several 
of the authors furnish indications of ade- 
quate talent for the thematic material se- 
lected. 

“Echoes from the Glen”* is a collection 
of short poems which are collected under 
the headings of Sentiment, War and Dia- 
lect. In the Poems of Sentiment there 
are occasional lyrical strains, as 

There, the light of lightning flying, 
Here, the rifted spars are lying 
And the storm-bird’s mate is crying. 

But two lines removed the lyrical mood 

is broken by such a verse as, 


’Tis the wreck and wrought of storm. 


*EcHOES From THE GLEN. By William Page 
Carter. With frontispiece. The Grafton Press. 
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If the author has intended “wrought” 
in the grammatical sense with “wreck,” 
the expression is an unwarrantable descent 
into the peculiar. Other expressions of 
like character are “mock-bird” and “sheaf- 
ened,” which are beyond all appeal to 
poetical license. Yet another verse reads, 

Of the long ago past my singers have trod. 

A frequent appeal is made to the “lute” 
and such poetical properties; but to these 
properties a new one is added in the line, 

And tossed her wondrous mane along 

To the reader’s surprise the owner of 
this hirsute phenomenon is supposed to be 

Sweet Mistress Nance of Milburn Town. 

The book is cheaply published, and its 
pages are further marred by incorrect 
punctuation, or none at all. 

The “Trail to Boyland’* is a delightful 
book of verse with a character of its own. 
The title poem is brief and inferior to 
many which follow, whose theme is the 
boy of memories rather than the youngster 
of the present. Each poem has a note of 
its own and appeals to delightful mem- 
ories. In most instances the meter is the 
easy colloquial one, especially in the half- 
dialectical poems relating to child life. 
Though the boy predominates the title, he 
has after all the smaller share in the con- 
tents. Many of the poems are serious in 
their theme and handling and touch the 
deeper chords, as 
“The songs unsung! What mellow strains 

Had lent their gladness to our life! 


What cadences to soothe our pains 
And hush our petty stress and strife, 


Had some blithe measure faltered not 

When hands all careless swept the strings 
With lilt and rapture now forgot. 

Ah, pathos of unfinished things!” 

In the poem, “The God of the Un- 
afraid” the inspiration and model are not 
far to seek ; one regrets to find so promis- 
ing a writer fall into the long, loosely con- 
structed, bragging lines that characterize 
the verse of a certain English writer. This 
book is largely a collection of newspaper 
verses, but for all that they are excellent 
examples of the easy and colloquial poem. 
That the inspiration for finer work is not 
lacking there is evidence in the lines of 


*THE TRatt, To BOYLAND AND OrHER Poems. 
Wilbur D. Nesbit. With illustrations by Will 
Vater. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


“A Fettered Soul,” which opens with the 
quaint reflection, 
When people’s souls is full ’o rhyme, 
I say it isn’t right 
To make ’em plow jest all th’ time 
From early morn till night. 

To the readers of a certain juvenile 
periodical the name of Mary Mapes 
Dodge is so familiar that a book from her 
pen needs no introduction. “Rhymes and 
Jingles”* is an enlarged edition of a book 
which has done service through many 
Christmas-tides. In looking over a collec- 
tion of this character one is pained to con- 
template that the early taste and impres- 
sions of children should be set by produc- 
tions which have so little poetical merit, 
and so slender a basis of sense. The illus- 
trations are in many cases poorly drawn 
and conceived, and they lack sprightliness 
and invention. 

Elizabeth Porter Gould, author of the 
“Brownings and America,” two books on 
Walt Whitman, and others, contributes a 
volume of verse under the singular title, 
“One’s Self I Sing,”* The title poem is 
a cycle of life, its periods and attributes. 
The poem mingles the ode, elegy and bal- 
lad in its various sections; with the meter 
as varied as the form. The verses lack 
melody and smoothness, and the argument 
and sentiment are not convincing. The 
peculiar and commonplace mingle singu- 
larly in these lines, and the reader is soon 
ill at ease with the feeling that the author 
is using a mode of expression with which 
she is not familiar. Much of the contents 
is prose rather angularly crowded into 
measure. “Labor” is thus apostrophized, 

Heyday—work-a-day world! - 

My flag is unfurled! 

To Labor I bring my hand and my heart, 

Adjusted to justice, to love and to art. 

The theme of Immortality which closes 
the cycle should inspire nobler lines than 
these, 

Two old friends met on the city street. 

“Good morning,” said he, 
“Good morning,” said she. 
And they paused to talk together. 


*RHYMES AND JINGLES. By Mary Mapes 


Dodge. With illustrations by Sarah S. Stilwell. 
Charles $cribner’s Sons. 


tOne’s Setr I Sinc anp OTHER Poems. By 
Elizabeth Porter Gould. The Gorham Press. 
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In the section, “Poems of Nature,” the 
writer at times is more felicitous, and one 
reads of the butterfly, 

Shall I too know 
After earth’s throe 
Full freedom of my being? 
Shali I, as you, 
Through law as true, 
Know life of fuller meaning? 

At the close of these Nature poems 
there is a garland of verses to the Months, 
which in form and spirit, though not in 
merit, suggest Christina Rosetti. The book 
closes with two poems celebrating certain 
New England towns, and the latter closes 
with the quatrain, 

Thus taught our Daniel Webster 
In 1802. 

I think he’s worth remembering here— 
Don’t you? 

The first impression on opening “Poems 
and Songs,”* by J. R. Newell, is that the 
publishers have made a handsome book. 
The typography is exceptionally fine, and 
paper and binding are in excellent taste. 
The contents of the book for the most part 
art not unworthy of their setting. The 
style of the writer is usually elevated and 
dignified ; and at times the song is uttered 
with lyrical power and sweetness. The 
themes which have inspired these poems 
are frequently political, yet the deeper 
sentiments of the heart are sung in such 
elegiac poems as “To My Daughter Eth- 
leen.” The attitude of the author has 
been serious and he offers his best to the 
reader, and earnestly measures up to his 
capacity. Excellent taste and a certain 
breadth and mastery in the handling of 
meter, are frequently displayed. A 
prophecy in keeping with the Peace Con- 
gress, just closed, is 

The days shall come when the Unign Jack 

And the Stars and Stripes shall be one 

In a bond of peace, for the world’s release 

From the sway of the sword and gun. 

The Celtic strain is in evidence through- 
out the book, and there is a charming, rol- 
licking apostrophe to the Shamrock,— 

In the garden of life there are daisies and 
pansies, 

And roses and lilies, all fragrant and fair; 
And Love wanders thither, elated with fancies, 

To find what is brightest and loveliest there. 


In a nook all secluded, 
Where shadows long brooded, 


*Porms AND Soncs. By J. R. Newell. The 
Gorham Press. 


News 


And scarcely the sunbeams till eventide fall, 
He finds there uprearing 
The Shamrock of Erin, 

The dearest of flowerets, and brightest of all, 

In “Hannon-gog” the difficult hexameter 
is handled with commendable skill, though 
its lines are not wholly felicitous, as wit- 
ness, 

Wails as from nation in anguish who dread 
what may happen to-morrow, 

Fill earth and sky with their dissonance, moan- 
ing like winds of November, 

When Nature dismantles the forest in lonely 
and wide desolation. 

The writer is not so happy in attempts 
at blank verse. In the poem, “Redemp- 
tion,” evidently composed under the in. 
spiration of Miltonic lines, we read, 

Slow pass the hours; heaven’s burning eye is 
closed; 

The moon withholds her light, and, as it were, 

The curtains of deep midnight shut from sight 

The work stupendous of redeeming Love. 

A modest collection of verses comes to 
us with-an appeal that fairly disarms 
analysis and criticism. The author of 
“Thorns and Flowers,”* C. C. Canan, by 
way of preface, protests they “were writ- 
ten for the pleasure afforded” when in ill 
health. Most of the themes are derived 
from Nature, and the scenes and memories 
of homely life. He thus speaks of Am- 
bition, 

To me, ’tis overdone, 

A faulty dream of toil and gain, 
While modest pleasures will refresh 
Like water on the dying grain. 
“Lyrics of Childhood,”+ is a slender col- 
lection of poetry for children, interspersed 
with a few poems of homely sentiment. 
For this class of writing a liveliness of 
affection and quick response are essentials, 
and the whole should be pervaded by 
gleams of humor. Since the quiet, but 
tender poems of the Carey sisters, no one 
has sung the child heart so sweetly as 
Field; nor spoken for the boy so well as 
Riley. The verses of Mr. Mayhugh are 
quiet, but pleasing; though they have no 
considerable merit. Perhaps the inimi- 
table lullabies of Field dull the ears to 
these quiet strains; but we find in thema 


*THORNS AND Flowers. By C. C. Canam. 
With frontispiece. Bradford, Pa. 


tLyrics or CHILDHOOD. By Edward May- 
hugh. The Grafton Press. 
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pure picture of childish thought and 
fancy ; and as literary productions they are 
generally well wrought and correct. 

The first note struck by “Under the 
Boughs’* would repel a refined literary 
taste. The pretentious title, “The Race of 
the Mighty,” has to do with nothing more 
than the pastime of a few idle people, as 
sever opinion will have *. The automo- 
bile has not affected any of the real issues 
of life to the extent of making it a suit- 
able theme for song; there are no associa- 
tions which have yet grown about it. The 
mock heroics of the poem are not trans- 
muted into dignity through the chance that 
these verses were awarded a prize by a 
certain newspaper; though the publisher 
is keen enough to foot-note the fact to 
the franc. Mr. England shows a certain 
familiarity with the sonnet form; but evi- 
dently he has a predilection for some 
minor forms which have proved exotic to 
our language. One is annoyed by the very 
variety of meters which he attempts; and 
his industry leads him into several sonnets 
in other tongues. In “Erinnerungen” we 
have the lines, 

Schwer ist mein Herz, und heute kann ich nicht 
Mehr lesen—kann nicht denken, leiden mehr. 

It is not clear why these ordinary senti- 
ments should have sung _ themselves 
through the German tongue, especially 
when the lines cannot plead the grace of 
good poetry in that speech. A favorite 
sonnet-theme of the writer is Love, but 
to sing of Love with the artificiality of 
studied forms does not make poetry. Just 


*UNDERNEATH THE BoucH, A Book oF 
Verses. By George Allan England. The 
Grafton Press. 
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here is where one is repelled from this 
book; the sentiment is superficial and 
studied; there is rarely an expression of 
the personality of the writer through his 
medium. His is the language, not of one 


“who feels deeply, but of one who studies,— 


and not the best masters,—and writes. 
There is little conviction carried by these 
lines of peculiar expressions. 
it was o’er soon to weep 
In those first hours; my heart was cleft too 
deep 
For pain to harbor there. A waning light 
From the old moon englorified her bright 
And unadorned hair. 


This author has failed to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the essentials of unity and sim- 
plicity in the sonnet form. His sonnets 
are frequently turgid with illustration and 
intimation. The multiplicity of ideas in 
the “Battle Royal” will suffice to show 
what he attempts to crowd “within the 
Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground.” 


Thou Battle Royal! Kings and gentlemen 

At arms, and lords have fought thee since the 
mists 

Of time, back-rolling, show’d thy mimic lists 

And pigmy warriors, mazed and harried then 

As now in meshes of thy checkered strife— 

Unshielded Pawns, trim Knights and frowning 
Rooks 

Stolid yet quick, and Bishops smug, with looks 

A-squint, and King with lame yet endless life 


and so on to the end of the game, which is 
reached in the fourteenth line. 

There is a subtle charm, however, in 
these lines, ° 


Come thou into my Garden! Let me show 
Thee all the treasures that do lend it grace, 
These goodly sonnets, standing in a row 

To tell of joys, tears, love,—life’s madrigal; 
And, mistress of the pure, enchanted place, 
Be thou the fairest Flower among them all! 


A Ouatrain From Abu’l-Ala 


Translatd by Ameen Rihani 


READ lightly, for a thonsand hearts unseen 
Might now be beating in this misty green; 
Here are the herbs that once were pretty cheeks, 
Here the remains of those that once have been. 


From “The Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala.” 





Fiction That Many Will Read 


Reviewed by Quentin MacDonald 


Falaise of the Blessed Voice* 


T is a fact generally recognized that 
~Mr. William Stearns Davis is, of all 
writers who have essayed the field 
of historical fiction, the best equipped. Mr. 
Davis is, in fine, saturated with ancient and 
medizval history of Europe and the East- 
ern nations, and his penchant for these 
older times has given him enthusiasm 
which, set atop his natural and trained 
bent for absolute accuracy, furnishes his 
stories with atmosphere as well as with 
wealth of fact; while his literary inclina- 
tions add polish and a literary force and 
finish. 

Heretofore Mr. Davis has erred in over- 
abundance of detail. Knowing much is 
sometimes more troublesome than know- 
ing little, and Mr. Davis’s knowledge has 
in times past seemed too large for his 
story. 

In “Falaise,” however, this fault is to 
a most felicitous degree overcome and the 
storied tapestry, in all its richness of color 
and variety of scene, has been made alive 
by the infusion of a more human sympathy 
and breadth. The air of watching from 
afar has been almost cancelled and a de- 
lightful intimacy introduced ; while the su- 
perfluous detail is discarded and the whole 
stary is painted in with broader, more 
accustomed strokes, so that one grasps 
the effect rather than the individual de- 
tail or number of details. 

The scenes of the novel are laid in the 
time of the ninth Louis of France, af- 
terwards, St. Louis. The story deals with 
the efforts of the queen mother, Blanche of 
Castile, to depose Margaret of Provence, 
the youthful bride of Louis. The King 
is pictured as a mere boy of nineteen years, 
virtuous and devoted to religion, but weak 
in kingly authority, a lay figure in the 
hands of his mother. He is dearly in love 
with his Queen but afraid to show her his 
affection because of Queen Blanche. 


” *FALAISE OF THE BLESSED Voice. By Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis, author of “God Wills It,” 
etc. The Macmillan Co. 


Simultaneously is hatched a plot to 


“overthrow the entire government, by the 


King’s chamberlain in league with Theo- 
bald of Champagne. Thus it is the story of 
Theobald’s taking of Pontoise during 
Louis’s absence, and the sudden trans- 
formation of the boy monarch into a man 
and a king, culminating in his recapturitig 
of the city. And throughout its length ap- 
pears the gentle Falaise, Falaise of the 
Blessed Voice, the blind orphan who 
through force of circumstances is brought 
close to the King and Queen and plays 
her gentle part in the drama that proceeds 
about her. Her song brings peace and 
restfulness; coming from the high tower 
of the Chateau it interrupts the tempter, 
and quells wickedness. 

It is a novel of incident and color and 
atmosphere. It has all the charm of the 
picturesque, all the impressiveness of the 
forceful, it shows a great time that was, 
and was, too, because of the same qual- 
ities in human make-up and the same 
moves of fate that have made other times 
and other ages also great. 


The Farm of the Dagger* 
M= PHILLPOTTS has made Dart- 


moor his own particular province. 

He has again chosen 1812-13 for 

the year of his story, and his picture is 

one of elemental strength, red with man’s 

passion, dark with his hate, only tempered 

by the love of a pure, innocent girl and a 
noble, strong-hearted lad. 

John Newcombe, of Dagger Farm, and 
Roger Honeywell, of Vitifer, were ene- 
mies of the deadliest order. By chance 
Newcombe’s daughter falls in love with 
Honeywell’s nephew, unhappily for the 
two. Eve is made prisoner, Quinton is 
packed off to America; the father and 
uncle plan each a consummate revenge. 
Honeywell knows that he can best wound 
Newcombe through the daughter ; he tells 


*THe Farm oF THE Daccer. By Eden 
Phillpotts, author of “The American Prisoner,” 
etc. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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the girl that her lover is dead. She at- 
tempts suicide, is thwarted, but her reason 
is gone. Now comes Newcombe’s turn. 
Skillfully he pretends repentance and hu- 
mility, then, having made a friendly com- 
pact with his enemy, he waits until that 
enemy accepts an invitation to his house. 
During the visit he poisons him with 
monkshood, but in so doing poisons him- 
self also, for Honeywell refuses the cup 
until his host has first partaken of it. At 
the very climax of the tragedy Quinton 
arrives home and after weeks of patience 
and gentle training light is restored to Eve. 

It is a sombre tale, set in a sombre back- 
ground. The rays of light are feeble and 
infrequent. Yet it teaches with strong, 
impressive force the lesson of the futility 
of revenge, side by side with the sweeter 
lesson of a faithful love. 

And Mr. Phillpotts writes exquisitely. 
Figure after figure falls from Eve’s lips. 
The poetry of romance, glowing with the 
glow that steals from woodland rifts of 
sunshine, musical with melody taught by 
the forest birds, tender with the tender- 
ness that springs from constant touch of 
Nature’s wild things, this is Eve. Simple, 
uncultured, yet with a wealth of knowl- 
edge that no school can impart, Eve is the 
gentle woman whom love makes strong 
but whom misfortune never hardens. 


The House of Fulfilment* 


HIS is a novel with a text. Mrs. 
Martin believes that women and 
men live to love. Love is the great 

consummation of life; without it exist- 
ence is incomplete. Mrs. Martin sets the 
woman who marries for comfort, the wom- 
an who marries for money and the 
woman who marries for love, side by side. 
Only the last finds happiness, the others 
are miserable or indifferent to the joys 
of living. 

The human is strong in “The House of 
Fulfilment.” The sentiment portrayed is 
universal sentiment though the author 
lays the actual scenes in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, with a brief shift to Florida. The 
heroine is a piece of character study done 


*THE House oF FULFILMENT. By George 
Madden Martin, author of “Emmy Lou.” II- 
lustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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with skill and with that rare sympathy for 
child and girl life that made “Emmy Lou” 
so successful in winning hearts. Alexina 
is a child of Puritanism on one side, of 
Catholicism on the other. Her mother is 
weak and a coquette, her father stern and 
unsmiling. The woman never loves the 





GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
Author of ‘‘ The House of Fulfilment. ' 


man and is guilty of indiscretion ; when he 
dies the conditions of his will are such 
that the child goes back to his people and 
is brought up by them. About the time 
of her coming of age her mother appeals 
to her for help. Her second husband is 
consumptive and she herself is affected. 
After that the girl provides for her and 
lives with her, but never loves her. 

It is a wondrously sweet picture of the 
awakening of souls. MHarriet’s develop- 
ment is like the beautiful blossoming of 
some rare plant; as is the growth of love 
in Alexina and King. They are such real, 
tangible people, one enters right into their 
midst and lives in pleasant intimacy among 
them. And one is better for that sojourn, 
howsoever brief, one realizes better the 
power of love, the gift of loving, the priv- 
ileges of loving, and one draws deep from 
the fountain of happy optimism and 
abiding cheerfulness. 


é 
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In Days When They Cor- 


nered Gold* 


HEN Grant was President and 
Jay Gould was a Wall Street 
god, events happened that might 
well afford inspiration to one so skilled in 
the art of story-telling as Mr. Isham. 
Frank Norris’s “Pit” is no more stirring 
in its vivid portrayal of life on the Ex- 


change; Mr. Phillips’s “Cost” is no more 
unique in its ingenuity and cleverness of 
situation than is this up-to-date, alive, real- 
istically colored portrait of reconstruction 
times. 


~ *BLAcK Fripay. By Frederick Isham, au- 


thor of “Under the Rose,” etc. Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


News 


Perhaps the most significant feature of 
“Black Friday” is its eminently deft hand- 
ling of romance and commercial enter- 
prise, together at one time and place. The 
keynote is struck in the character of Rich- 
ard Strong in whom the hard, practical 
business “grasp” and level-headedness are 
attractively modified by an understrain of 
tenderness, gentle, benevolent humor and 
capacity for affectionate impulse. He is 


From ‘‘ Black Friday” 


the type of America’s strong man, some- 
times almost too much engrossed in busi- 
ness enterprise, it is true, yet with a cer- 
tain pathetic wistfulness after love and a 
certain capability for surrender to the “one 
woman” that must needs win the heart 
even as the coolness and the large abil- 
ities of the man win the admiration. 
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Mr. Isham has made the scene complete. 
He has forgotten nothing—emotion, inci- 
dent, well-drawn background, well-assem- 
bled characters, climax—they are all at 
hand, and all marshaled in masterly fash- 
ion. His art has matured considerably 
since ‘Under the Rose,’—that was 
charming; “Black Friday” is command- 
ing. It has force of interest sufficient to 
ensure its sway; it can bear analysis ac- 
cording to such standards as are to be 
erected from the accepted fiction of the 
day. It arrives when numerous new nov- 
els by favorite writers are entering the 
field; it can hold its head up with many 
of the best of them. Its slight historical 
foundation is even an added attraction, 
contrary to most instances, and one appre- 
ciates hugely the brief appearances of 
General Grant and Gould. 

There is even a moral to the story, a 
feature that is to be applauded despite the 
proverbial detestation of the property; 
whereas “The Cost” culminated in the 
downfall of an unscrupulous money king, 
“Black Friday” has its climax in the vic- 
tory of a man who is a magnate and 
remains one with hands clean and honor 
untarnished. The one showed the punish- 
ment of evil, the other shows the high re- 
ward of good, and Richard Strong is a 
picture, pleasing and gratifying to con- 
template. In the meantime is unrolled the 
tapestry of the great American drama 
and in its midst stands forth a single dra- 
matic episode, one of the tense scenes that 
make of the commonplace a romance and 
serve to show how gradually the battle for 
existence is to be won by mental rather 
than by physical force. 


Another ‘‘Graustark’’* 


R. GEORGE BARR McCUT- 
CHEON is as clever as a dress- 
maker at “making over” things. 

The day he conceived “Graustark” was a 
lucky one for the McCutcheon larder. The 
author has already produced a third ver- 
sion of the fortunate tale. His essays 
into original fields with “The Sherrods,” 
“The Day of the Dog,” showed effort; 
“Castle Craneycrow” came forth smooth 
as silk; “Beverly of Graustark,” “Grau- 

*BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK. By George Barr 


McCutcheon, author of “@raustark,” etc. II- 
lustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 





stark” inversed, that is to say, wears the 
same air of plausibility and allurement. 

In “Graustark” a princess visited Amer- 
ica, met an American, received him in her 
out-of-the-way kingdom and finally mar- 
ried him. In “Beverly,” an American girl 
visits the princess of the first story in that 
same minute kingdom, comes into contact 
with a prince in disguise, falls in love with 
him and at length is engaged to be mar- 
ried to him. There are numerous adven- 
tures between in which the Prince figures 
in the guise of goat punch and the Amer- 
ican girl poses as the Princess. It all 
works out to a happy conclusion and pre- 
sumably they live “happy ever after.” 

Beverly is an up-to-date American girl 
of entertaining type. She does all sorts 
of impossible things, which are made to 
seem possible. These imaginary kingdoms 
are great places for dreams—the dreams 
might almost be real. 


There Wasa Man Sent of God* 
N | ISS CORELLI set out to accom- 


plish one fixed object. As is usual 

with Miss Corelli, she has accom- 
plished it and that seemingly without un- 
due effort. For once, the author of “Ar- 
dath” forgot to seek originality and bent 
her talent to the creation of a single, sig- 
nificant figure. She created at the same 
time many more, or rather she brushed 
them in on the canvas with a mingled truth 
and caricature that makes them appear 
supremely human. 

The pages of the book might have been 
fewer without perceptible loss to the ag- 
gregate value, portions of dialect that add 
little or nothing to the story might have 
been omitted, but it evidently pleased the 
author to show forth her knowledge of 
simpler folk, so it is not for us to condemn 
work that is no less well-done in that it 
possesses slighter appeal. 

Miss Corelli still has faith in man and 
in the world. She has made a good man 
possible; she has shown a man capable 
of rising above circumstances and environ- 
ment. She takes a green country-spot and 
gathers together a picturesque and various 
group of gentry and peasants with the Pas- 
tor a towering figure in their midst, and 
in their conversation and the depictment of 
their lives she preaches a sermon at once 


*Gop’s Goop Man. By Marie Corelli, au- 
thor of “Thelma,” etc. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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convincing and clear. Simplicity in peas- 
antry, grotesqueness in aristocracy, ideal- 
ism in love—these form the three compo- 
nent portions of the lesson. Miss Corelli’s 
satire never loses in poignancy—Maryllia’s 
London guests form a goodly display of 
decadent “society.” Maryllia herself is a 
lovable heroine, Cicely is a new type en- 
tirely and a most enjoyable one at that; 
John Walden is the human, yet incorrupt- 
ible, the exact mean between saint and man. 
. He is in no way a mere ideal, he stands 
well within the boundary lines of the real, 
but he stands apart, a figure of promise 
in a desolate land reaching out to lift up- 
wards to him the woman whom he loves, 
and finally succeeding in the effort to 
bring her to his own high level. 

Miss Corelli has almost completely fore- 
gone the sensational. The scene opens on 
a May day, when the children dance about 
the Maypole. It closes on the same day a 
year after amid the same delightful at- 
mosphere of one of England’s most charm- 
ing holiday customs. In Scene I, John is 
a bachelor without thought of woman or 
of love; in the last scene he is the happy 
possessor of a beautiful and beloved bride. 
A fine nature appreciation underlies and 
adorns it all, with here and there a gem 
from some master poet to heighten the 
effect. Miss Corelli scarcely had need for 
her formidable preface, it would be difficult 
for anyone to make anything more compli- 
cated of “God’s Good Man” than as her 
own explanatory title states it, “A simple 
love story.” 


The Happy Average * 


UST a touch of the de Maupassant, a 
larger share of Frank Norris’s 
method and a certain William Dean 

Howells atmosphere, help to set Mr. Whit- 
lock apart as a writer of more than ordi- 
nary promise. He has aimed high, but 
not without warrant, for the Whitlock 
personality can contrive a stamp of un- 
mistakable character and individuality. 
“The Happy Average” will find an au- 
dience through its simplicity and natural- 
ness. The hunter for sensationalism will 
have to turn elsewhere, the yearner after 
dramatic periods will sigh unsatisfied, but 
By Brand Whit- 
The 


*Tue Happy AVERAGE. 
lock, author of “Her Infinite Variety.” 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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the man who sees romance and room for 
wonderment in all the life about him, in 
the ordinary everyday happenings which 
seem so commonplace, yet which help to 
make up the sum of that mysterious but 
important something—life, will read 
“The Happy Average” with no little 
pleasure. 


6BKAND WHITLUCK 
Author of ‘‘ The Happy Average”’ 


When a young man returns from col- 
lege to a tiny, dead town and expects to 
become a lawyer and personage of note, it 
is scarcely a matter for large astonish- 
ment if he fail. Glen Marley dreamed of at- 
taining to the highest; he tasted defeat of 
his most cherished projects ;—finally he 
determined to try again with a less lofty 
aim, and in so trying he struck “The 
Happy Average.” 

His progress, his setbacks and his 
progress again—with a love story worked 
in between, are all told with a niceness of 
detail and a choiceness of diction that 
compel unstinted admiration. Not so 
dainty as “Her Infinite Variety” but more 
mature and artistic is the work, a step most 
certainly along the best and very necessary 
pathways towards the goal of an Amer- 
ican “literature.” 
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Luke of the Labrador* 


HEN a new work of fiction is 
widely and enthusiastically an- 
nounced, one usually eyes it ask- 
ance upon its arrival. For many times the 
loudly heralded book turns out to be the 
disappointing book, so that one is justified 
in viewing proclaimed promise dubiously. 

But when this sort of book chances to 
more than fulfil aroused anticipation, the 
pleasure is all the more apparent. That is 
why one finds such keen delight in Mr. 
Duncan’s story, “Dr. Luke of the Labra- 
dor.” For some time now Mr. Duncan 
has been acknowledged as a writer of 
something more than ordinary ability ; his 
tales of the sea have been marked by an 
intimate knowledge, a broad, close sympa- 
thy and a vividness in portrayal that set 
him apart even in the unpretentiousness 
of his effort. Now that he has essayed a 
more elaborate work these excellent char- 
acteristics are not lacking, but are rather 
emphasized and the grace of writing that 
has been so noticeable in all the short stor- 
ies now contributes a most important fea- 
ture to “Dr. Luke.” 

The field which Mr. Duncan has chosen 
to work in is one as yet uncelebrated in 
fiction; Mr. Duncan’s study of the Labra- 
dor has been personal and intimate, his 
whole heart has gone towards achieving a 
faithful picture; his own deep interest in 
the place and the people fills the tale with 
sympathy and imparts to it an unusual 
power of appeal. He makes the spirit of 
this simple-hearted, God-fearing folk live 
in the pages ; he brings before us the rocky 
cliff and the wave-beat shore; the sea in 
the thrall of the tempest, the rush of the 
wind and the crash of the high-bounding 
breakers. 

Dr. Luke came by chance, thrown into 
this wild, weird country by a_ vessel’s 
wreck ; he came five days too late to save 
young Davy’s mother, but he was in time 
to win the love of Davy’s sister, Bessy. 
Davy Roth is a whole-souled, tender- 
hearted, noble-minded lad. Mr. Duncan 
draws with feeling the mother’s gentle 
love during her years of suffering. He 
draws, too, with skill the Doctor’s trial 
of spirit, for Doctor Luke had been an 
evil man—not until he found himself 


See 


*Dr. Luxe oF THE LABRADOR. By Norman 
Duncan. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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stranded among these good-hearted people 
did he realize the desire for something bet- 
ter, and this he attained to—gaining at the 
same time the glorious gift of love and 
charming Bessie. 

Mr. Duncan makes a convincing picture 
and one most interesting to look upon. 
He inspires the reader with his own enthu- 
siasm, yet he so skilfully covers up his 
own personality that the characters them- 
selves work out the events of their lives 
and participate in the various episodes in 
a most realistic fashion. 

Probably the reason for the smoothness 
of the tale lies in Mr. Duncan’s choice dic- 
tion and the care that he has exercised in 
the writing. Nothing slipshod is in evi- 
dence; the same painstaking in word se- 
lection, the same artistic discrimination 
prevail throughout, and as one lingers over 
the chapters, enjoying the unbroken testi- 
mony of literary refinement and a gener- 
ous literary culture one is sensible of a 
very great appreciation for so excellent 
and so profitable a work. 


A Chicago Princess* 


HEROINE with an ugly temper, 

uncontrollable at all times, is more 

original than delightful. The hero- 
ine of “A Chicago Princess,” Mr. Robert 
Barr’s newest book, is quite too ready with 
her revolver to be a uniformly comfort- 
able companion. The scenes of the story 
are laid in Japan, though the principal 
characters are English and American. 

Through a desire to be presented to 
princes and personages of note, the Chi- 
cago Princess comes to the view of the 
King of Korea, who at once desires her. 
This leads to her abduction by the King’s 
agents, but here her appalling temper 
stands her in good stead and she raises 
such a storm that the King is glad to get 
rid of her. 

The story is handled with Mr. Barr’s 
customary ease, though it is a trifle spec- 
tacular. It is, as it were, the author’s con- 
cession to modernity, a concession that the 
lovers of Mr. Barr’s Scotch and English 
historical tales are sorry to see. The nov- 
elty and originality that mark the tale are 
more forced than is the novelty of his 
stories usually. 

*A Cuicaco Princess. By Robert Barr, au- 


thor of “Over the Border,” etc. Illustrated. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
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The Mastery* 


ITH a swing and a dash we are 
plunged at once into a fascinat- 
ing, absorbing, engrossing story 

of American politics,—the great American 
game of bluff and hard work, or, as Sped- 
ding, one of the moving spirits of the book 
puts it, ““There’ll be times when you'll wish 
you were twins. The job will mean long 
days at headquarters when the asphalt of 
Madison Square will fry and fricassee with 
the mercury at par; and perhaps - still 
longer nights when you'll sigh to swap 
clothes with Diana on the tower.” 

“The Mastery” is a book which should 
be peculiarly popular with virile readers, 
since it deals with strong men in a strong 
way ; and it should be equally popular and 
no less interesting to the members of the 
other sex who love to see the 
“wheels go ’round.” It is the expression 
of one who sees and who, seeing, under- 
stands, and as we read we also see and 
understand. The author aims at a definite 
conclusion—and arrives. 

One is rather startled at times by the 
unusual words dropped in as it were, in 
unexpected places, but they do not de- 
tract in the least from the interest in the 
story, but, on the contrary, make the word- 
pictures more vivid, and the artist, for the 
author is an artist, puts in the color like 
Gerome and the action like Remington. 

We are spared uninteresting detail and 
lengthy descriptions, and it is a decided 
relief to turn from problem plays and 
problematic plots, from swash-buckling 
heroes and overly sentimental heroines to 
read the tale of “Boss” Drew and the 
inner workings of the machine, the mas- 
tery of which becomes necessary, in order 
that the “Boss” may win the right woman. 
The story opens in New York State, so 
that we are at once upon familiar ground, 
and the familiarity breeds not contempt, 
but the longing to be on the ground, to 
breathe the same air, to live through the 
same stirring scenes. Katherine Went- 
worth is not the ordinary, petite, clinging 


*THE Mastery. By Mark Lee Luther. The 
Macmillan Co. 


sort of heroine, but a strong woman, who 
does things in a charmingly womanish 
way; a woman a mere man could live 
with ; a woman most men would be proud 
to live with; a woman whose goal is suc- 
cess, for the sake of her father, the Sena- 
tor, and for whom the mastery is worth 
obtaining. 

Drew is a keen, able-bodied man, who 
becomes a politician more through stress 
of circumstances than inclination, but one 
who handles men almost as he wills, and 
who takes a keen delight in winning out, 
which, happily for our sense of the ought- 
ness of things, he does. 

The book is especially opportune, both 
to those who know the game and to those 
who simply vote or to those who long for 
the time when Woman’s Suffrage shall be 
something more than a name, yet who at 
present see nothing below the surface of 
the ballot-box beyond the inestimable priv- 
ilege of casting one’s vote. It is a book 
which should be read at once, if only for 
the satisfaction of receiving a glimpse of 
the inner workings of the game as played 
by men who know the game and who play 
the game as the game is played. 

Rosert Brace. 


* * x 


The Loves of Miss Anne* 


HE hero at the outset tells us that 
“it’s an awesome thing, this love.” 
With him “The Loves of Miss 
Anne” begin and end.’ Perhaps the secret 
history of his life and its success is in 
this—“He did not know much, but he 
wanted to know more. He was not very 
good, but he wanted to be better,”’ and Miss 
Anne was his inspiration. It is a telling 
story of a girl, surrounded by men who 
flocked about her with smooth speech from 
the time of her lengthened frocks. There 
is an added charm in the way she kisses 
her hand to the world, full of heart-broken 
suitors. Her mother is_ colorless, her 
father, Sir Tempest Kilpatrick, was a flash 
of gunpowder, entirely unmanageable. 


*Tue Loves oF Miss ANNE. By S. R. Crock- 
ett, author of “Strong Mac,” etc. Illustrated. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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That humor is a power for happiness 
is shown in Mr. Crockett’s most charming 
style. Indeed he tells us—“I am glad to 
think that in supreme moments I do not 
altogether lose my sense of humor. I 
think it makes even death easier,” and on 
every page we find the truth of his words: 
“I am not so old that I have forgotten 
what it is to be young, and not so young 
that the under side of mortal things is hid 
from me.” ‘There is tragedy, to bring out 
the sunshine, and he illustrates through his 
men and women this truth: “Now, man’s 
happiness is chiefly an affair of his work 
and the work of men and things. But to 
the woman the man with whom she is 
thrown is heaven and earth and hell. If he 
fail her she may do her best to make a 
new world out of her children and her 
domestic duties. But it is a poor second- 
best mended-plate world at the best.” 

KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


The Love of Azalea* 
' ‘HE publishers of “The Love of 


Azalea” do not believe, evidently, 

in “beauty unadorned.” Onoto 
Watanna’s new novel comes to us between 
the daintiest of covers, all blossom-flecked ; 
with heavy pages over which the delicate 
azalea droops and the tall iris grows in 
generous patches, pages on which there 
is as much margin per square inch as there 
is type, and pictures made by a Japanese 
artist with true Japanese taste in the blend 
of hues and true Japanese woodenness in 
the figures. 

The story appeared as a serial in “The 
Bookman ;” its publication in the more 
durable form is Mrs. Babcock’s yearly 
contribution to the gift-book stock. 

Azalea is a very innocent, dainty, pa- 
thetic little Japanese maiden who has many 
troubles. Her marriage with the Ameri- 
can missionary brings a host of hardships 
to the frail child, and Mrs. Babcock at- 
tains quite a tragic air in the depictment 
of the tiny woman’s struggle while she 
waits for her husband’s return, and then 
finally with hope abandoned, surrenders 
herself to the enemy. But it all comes 
around right and the loving couple are 
united again, the enemy baffled. 


*Tur Love of AzaLEA. By Onoto Watanna, 
author of “A Japanese Nightingale,” etc. II- 
lustrated and decorated by Gazo Foudji. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


So these little tragedies are the same 
the world over, even in flowery Japan. 
Mrs. Babcock tells it sweetly, though with 
less than usual of her poetic charm. The 
continuous grind at one style of novel soon 
shows in an author’s work and much of 
the first charm and freshness of Onoto 
Watanna’s stories is missing in her later 
books. 


The Betrayal* 


CCORDING to Mr. Oppenheim’s 
own words, “it is worth while play- 
ing to the galleries some times,” 

and this idea seems to prevail in most of 
his work. Few modern novelists, either 
English or American, accomplish the writ- 
ing of more books than does Mr. Oppen- 
heim. He seems always to have a new 
story ready. Naturally he has not escaped 
the penalty of the superlatively prolific, 
and many of the novels that he turns out 
with such startling rapidity are marred 
by want of artistic fitness and by a very 
strong tendency to be melodramatic. 

The inventive faculty is always predomi- 
nant. This time it displays itself in the 
Committee for Coast Defense with which 
the hero becomes involved, almost to his 
undoing. There is a mystery governing 
the trend of circumstances, and it-is this 
mystery which must be cleared. The usual 
methods of procedure are followed out, 
finally the mystery is revealed and then 
the hero has time for his romance, which 
brings the tale to a fitting close. 


The Princess Thorat 


“HE search for the North Pole has 
‘| of late years been as fascinating as 
was centuries ago the quest of the 
“Philosopher’s Stone.” Much has been 
written in the reports of these Arctic Ex- 
peditions of the hardships of a winter in 
the far North, but as yet few works of 
fiction have one of them as the basis of 
their plan of action. A most peculiar and 
interesting story of an exploration of the 
land beyond the Arctic Circle is the “Prin- 
cess Thora” by Harris Burland. 


*TuE BetrayaL. By E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
author of “Anna the Adventuress,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+ Tue Princess Toora. By Harris Burland. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 
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The events and conditions that are de- 
scribed are almost impossible and very im- 
probable, but are told with a directness 
and force which when the book is finished 
make them seem not only reasonable but 
indeed true. The air of mystery that be- 
gins in the queer room at the house in 
Silent Square holds until the end of the 
book. At times there is a suggestion of 
the supernatural and always fresh sur- 
prises in the plot come unexpectedly and 
yet so naturally that one wonders at not 
having expected them from the beginning. 
The combination of medizval and modern 
conditions in the story gives startling re- 
sults, for although our fire-arms and other 
inventions far exceed the clumsy weapons 
of the Middle Ages, in physical strength, 
we fall far short of the men of that day. 

C. EpNA BRAMBLE. 


WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of ‘‘ The Georgians’’ 


The 


T seems incredible that a group of 
such moral irresponsibles as are 
brought together in “The Georgians” 

by Will N. Harbeh could be considered as 
typical of any community in any State. 

Si Warren, on trial for murder, which 
he admits having committed, but insists 
was done in self-defense, is confessedly a 
drunken, illiterate hypochondriac, who by 
some “lusus nature” is the father of a 
most unusual, attractive and alluring 
daughter. The deux ex machina, Abner 
Daniel, who is invariably present to pour 
oil on any waters that happen to be trou- 
bled, is a David Harem-scarem individual, 


Georgians* 





*THE GrorcIANs. By Will N. Harben, au- 
thor of “Abner Daniel,” etc. Harper & Bros. 
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who soliloquizes at every opportunity, and 
delivers clever witticisms regardless of 
time and place, some of which are ex- 
tremely laughable and enjoyable, and con- 
stitute the principal feature of the book, 
which, with this exception, is overdrawn, 
The story ends happily, youthful indiscre- 
tions are forgotten, and the good-for- 
nothing father dies in his own bed instead 
of by the Sheriff’s hands. 

Had Mr. Harben used a blue pencil and 
eraser freely before sending his book to 
press the story would have gained consid- 
erable moral tone and its strength not 
have been one whit lessened. It certainly 
seems that a book, written with no other 
ostensible purpose than to amuse, might 
have a different motif than is elaborated in 
“The Georgians” and be enlivened with 
anecdotes differing greatly in quality and 
detail from those suggested by the various 
characters, and especially those of the 
traveling evangelist Smith, who would be 
ostracized here for attempting to use the 
pulpit as a means for disseminating his 
ideas, and would be lucky to meet with no 
worse fate. 

Unfortunately such morbid tales and 
plays founded on such an improbable ser- 
ies of events seem to tickle the popular 
fancy and are sought after as being highly 
amusing, and, after all is said and done, 
the book will be read and probably reread. 

R, By 


The Madigans* 


HEER cleverness, imagination and 
an unfailing fund of humor are the 


qualities that are making Miss 
Michelson popular. As yet the resources 
of these have not been sufficiently drawn 
upon to render the supply exhausted so 
that at the present time, Miss Michelson’s 
work is refreshing and enlivening. 

The most original book of the season 
so far is “The Loves of Edwy” by Rose 
Cecil O’Neill, and it is of this story that 
“The Madigans” reminds us. The Madi- 
gans comprise what one might call 2 
daughterful family. A cynical father and 
an easy-going aunt and six buoyant girls 
between four and sixteen, these are the 
Madigans. Mr. Madigan groans at Fate 


*THe MADIGAN. By Miriam Michelson. Il- 
lustrated by Orson Lowell. The Century Co. 
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and his too superfluous daughters, his 
daughters range themselves each against 
the other and a grand bedlam ensues. 

The six keep things going and with the 
canary, the dog, the cat, the Pembertons 
and finally the Irish cousin, life is in no 
wise empty, and in no wise dull. It isa 
collection of human specimens diverse and 
distinctive, and Miss Michelson has spun 
out the incidents of their days in a most 
interesting fashion. One is satisfied at 
the finish to have spent an enjoyable hour 
and a half with the mischievous, squab- 
bling, yet withal tender-hearted little 

group, the Madigans. 


who, after her mourning traveling abroad, 
has numerous adventures. She is tired of 
conventionality and does things which, if 
her bringing up had been less sstrait- 
laced, she would never have dreamed of 
trying. She knows many people and goes 
house-partying and visiting, meeting 
nearly the same people each time. 

Marie, of Chicago, is one of the most 
attractive among the women. She is ex- 
tremely Western, and rich, and marries 
into one of the most aristocratic French 
families. The contrast between Marie and 
Jeanne de la Sour, the languid, charming 
French woman, is most striking. 





From ‘* The Madigans"’ 


‘She glanced up the incline of the see-saw to the height whence Irene looked down” 


The Flight of a Moth* 


MOST attractive and fitting title 
for this story by Emily Post is “The 
Flight of a Moth.” The book is a 
series of letters written to her most inti- 
mate friend by a wealthy young widow 


*Toe Fricnt of A Motu. By Emily Post. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


But the people who interest us most 
are the lovers of Grace herself—Sibvorsva, 
ready to do her bidding and marry her 
whenever she is willing; Prince Ulrich, 
commanding her to marry him because he 
loves her! he adores her; Serge, whom she 
has idealized, and who falls, alas, far short 
when she meets him after years of separa- 
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tion, and last Lord Bobby, who if she loves 
him wants permission to love her. 

The letters remind one somewhat of the 
“Visits of Elizabeth,” but they are even 
more attractive since Grace is not treading 
on new ground entirely, but is a woman 
of the world and shows us both sides of 
the story. The book is well written, witty 
and charmingly entertaining. 


Loyalist* 


A Traitorous 


B ‘tre kines HARBEN hung out 

the King’s flag in defiance of Crom- 
well. The intrepid Colonel dis- 
patched a band to besiege the castle and 
receive the lady loyalist’s surrender. A 
fantastic adventurer lends aid to Lady 
Brilliana in the form of a stout arm and 
a devoted heart. The leader of the 
Roundheads, a Captain Cloud becomes 
Lady Brilliana’s prisoner and during his 
imprisonment the loyalist maiden and the 
Roundhead enemy fall in love with each 
other. Then Lady Brilliana has to plead 
her cause to the King, and in a moment 
of caprice Charles grants the pardon. A 
trap is laid by a rival lover to effect the 
death of Cloud, and the fantastic hench- 
man, as an accomplice to the plot, fails 
in his part and lays down his life for his 
lady’s affianced husband. 

Mr. McCarthy has not yet written a 
story to match “If I Were King.” Until 
he does so we cannot in conscience laud 
his work, for “The Proud Prince” and 
“The Lady of Loyalty House” are both 
examples in retrogradation. 


Before the 


STORY to stir all the brutal pas- 

sions of man, showing in the coars- 

est way that “war” and the paths 
leading to it are, as Sherman said, “Hell.” 
John Brown, with his wild fanaticism, his 
earnest desire to sacrifice self for the slave, 
should have the dramatic force to arrest, 
and win, but this is repulsive. “Before 
the Crisis” is the picture of the battle, of 
the contending forces for Kansas, wherein 
John Brown and his forces represent all 


By Justin 
Proud 


Crisist 


 *Tie Lapy of Loyauty Houss. 
Huntly McCarthy, author of “The 
Prince,” etc. Harper & Bros. 

+ BEFORE THE Crisis. By F. B. Mott. 
Lane. 
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that is good, the pro-slavery element, all 
that was evil. No good can come of arous- 
ing the wicked, bitter, brutal passions, now 
that slavery is dead, and no one wants 
to resurrect it. It was an evil, but all slaves 
were not sufferers, nor all masters devils, 
as the author pictures. 

It seems to me no compliment to com- 
pare “The Crisis,” of Winston Churchill, 
a book with ideas and a plot, with this 
crude tirade, that fails to bring out the 
best in that extraordinary fanatic, John 
Brown. 

Every great change has its path strewn 
with pitiful failures. Every upheaval is 
preceded by majestic martyrdoms, and the 
Puritan captain in Kansas and the battle 
of the handful of Harper’s Ferry were 
necessary for that ending tragedy in 
Washington. But this as truth and a pic- 
ture of the leader and the events, is inade- 
quate and a failure. Those who conse- 
crate themselves to a cause and die for it 
are worthy of a better setting and a more 
exalted atmosphere. 

KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


The of Youth* 


ARELY does an author so win the 
R hearts of the people as did Roy 

Rolfe Gilson in both “In the Morn- 
ing Glow” and “When Love Is Young,” 
and now he has given us another book 
that promises to be no less popular. “The 
Flower of Youth” is the story of a man’s 
life, told as though the man were dream- 
ing about it. It is written in the most fas- 
cinating manner, tenderly and with that 
exquisite touch of sympathy which means 
that Mr. Gilson understands people and 
loves them. 

The various characters that we meet in 
the book are not important, and yet each 
one stands out distinctly. We feel that we 
know the little “Princess” of the big house 
across the road as well as we know Uncle 
Jerry’s two small sons. But the story tells 
of one man’s life, and these others simply 
touch it in passing. 

The book is one to read when you are 
alone in the twilight, to dream over and to 
love. Reading it is ‘simply sitting on a low 

*THe FLOwER oF Youtu. By Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, author of “In the Morning Glow,” ete. 
Harper & Bros. 
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hassock at Uncle Jerry’s feet, as did Bar- 
bara, and listening as he dreams aloud. 
The fire is burning and the room is grow- 
ing darker and darker—the book slips 
from your hand—Uncle Jerry’s voice 
grows fainter and fainter—and then 
ceases—and you are living over again the 
scenes of your own childhood, loving as 
only a child can love, and growing, grow- 
ing until suddenly you are yourself grown 
and—the book is read again. Truly Mr. 
Gilson has a power that is marvelous and 
an interpretation of the things of life that 
is rare. 
C. EpNA BRAMBLE. 


Tommy and Co.* 
OMMY AND CO.” isa _ collection 
of short stories bound together 
by a_ sufficiently substantial 
thread of common narrative to make a 
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and also in “Co.,” the sort of human na- 
ture that finds expression in diverting and 
whimsical behavior of the light comedy 
variety, and that the reader enjoys in much 
the same way that he would if he sat in 
a theatre box and saw it depicted on the 
stage. 

All the characters in the book live in 
Bohemia. But since Bohemia is a vast 
domain, peopled by many and _ diverse 
tribes, it will be well to explain that this 
particular Bohemia is an innocuous dis- 
trict, the dwellers in which lay claim to 
their title therein by reason of their con- 
nection with a Fleet street newspaper and 
their membership (the membership at 
least of the masculine portion) in a mild- 
mannered club known as the Autolycus. 

The dwellers in this Bohemia are a love- 
able set, from old-school Peter Hope, god- 
father of “Tommy,” down to the mas- 





From ‘Tommy and Co.”’ 


‘‘ But if the ladies are going to attack us—really it isn’t fair’ 


very readable novel. There is a refresh- 
ing amount of human nature in Tommy 


*Tommy anp Co. By Jerome K. Jerome, 
author of “Three Men in a Boat,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


querading “Babe,” whose adventures as 
set forth in the chapter called “The Babe 
Applies for Shares” are as amusing as 
any confusion of masculine and feminine 
identities always have proved and always 
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will prove to be to a mixed public. Of all 
the chapters that one of the aristocratic 
dinner party is the most downright funny. 
On the whole, Mr. Jerome has given us a 
very fair sample of the pleasantly titillating 
wit of which he has always been abund- 
antly capable. H. T. P. 


WILLIAM F. PAYSON 
Author of ‘‘ Debonnaire”’ 


Debonnaire* 


6 EBONNAIRE” is a dainty little 
tale of New France and New 
Amsterdam. It centres about 

the precipitate wooing by which Louis de 

Cadillac, called by his soldier companions 

Louis le Debonnaire, wins his cousin, the 

beautiful Renee de Cadillac, who was to 

have married the Attorney General of 

New Amsterdam. Le Debonnaire owns a 

miniature, an heirloom, and he falls in 

love with the exquisite face portrayed 
thereon. By chance he learns that a fac- 
simile of that face is to be found in New 

Amsterdam and learns, moreover, that the 

owner is a cousin sometimes removed. 

Forthwith he makes a bet with the Gov- 

ernor of New France whereby at a certain 


EB: By William’ Farquar Pay- 
Mc- 


*DEBONNAIRE. 
son. Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 
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hour on a certain date he is to present to 
him Renee de Cadillac as the betrothed 
wife, not of Louis de Cadillac, but of 
Louis le Debonnaire or lose two thousand 
pounds. Then he goes under his nick- 
name to lay siege to the maiden’s heart 
and with no little adventure and danger 
gains her consent, elopes with her and 
enters the presence of the Governor just 
as the clock strikes the hour agreed upon. 

Mr. Payson’s touch is light; his words 
paint dainty, delicately hued vignettes, 
The conception of le Debonnaire is orig- 
inal; this scion of a great old house, this 
outward fop with a heart of gold and an 
arm skilled to brave deeds is a picturesque 
figure about which the delicate perfume 
of a gentle charm clings and wins away 
the heartiest of sympathy. It is all like 
some pleasing comedy of the quaint elder 
days, a picture delicately harmonious, ex- 
quisitely detailed, a rare bit of mosaic im- 
mortalizing the chivalry of a bygone age, 

Le Debonnaire makes a wonderful ap- 
peal, a light, but a lasting impression, one 
will remember him and often perhaps 
with that remembering will be stimulated 
anew by his merry optimism, his unfailing 
dauntlessness. 


A Dainty Love 


HE light comedy is becoming a 

vogue in fiction. The American 

brain grows more tired year by 
year, and the novelist has discovered his 
sacred mission to be the supplying of easy 
reading for a wearied public. 

“The Castle Comedy” wins admiration 
for its daintiness. There is nothing serious 
about it, even in the most tragic situation. 
Its small block of print to a page, its elab- 
orate decorations put in in Miss Elizabeth 
Shippen Green’s best style, make it at 
once a volume for the boudoir or _ the 
drawing-room. To the feminine element 
it will appeal, this headlong rush _ into 
matrimony, through all manner of. set- 
backs and perils, made by a wilful young 
English girl, turned seventeen and a 
French Count, one of Napoleon’s officers, 
who in the disguise of a dancing-master 
enters the home of his English cousin and 


Comedy* 


*Tue CastLE Comepy. By Thompson 
Buchanan. Illustrated and decorated by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green. Harper & Bros. 
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enemy and easily takes the love of the 


daughter. 
The Vicomte de St. Croix had stolen 


‘yaluable papers from Wellington’s head- 


quarters and a price was put on his head 
by the English. 

Undaunted, he comes to England in dis- 
guise and has his romance under the very 
noses of the men who are hunting for him. 
There is an exciting duel in the tale, all of 
which is executed in a vivacious manner 
likely to appeal. The impetuosity of youth 
is evident throughout, and the characteriza- 
tion is conventional, but the book serves 
well its purpose and amuses mightily. It 
will make an excellent gift-book for the 
holiday season. 


The Queen’s Advocate* 


HE new novel by Mr. Marchmont 
follows nearly as close as possible 
on the heels of the late Servian 

trouble. Mr. Marchmont has a fashion 
of picking out a region lately in the public 
eye for the background of each of his stor- 
ies, so that one is never surprised at his 
choice of locale. 

“The Queen’s Advocate” was one of 
Queen Draga’s followers. The narrative 
devotes itself to the romance of this young 
woman and an Anglo-American multi- 
millionaire who is the conventional man 
of possibilities and action. There are many 
events in the tale and all quick-moving. 
The whole is graphically told after the 
accepted Marchmont manner, even to the 
slight floridness, but despite the small dar- 
ing extravagances one has to admit that 
the author has a grasp of nearer Eastern 
affairs and that he has a command of nov- 
elistic eloquence that make this, like all of 
his books, go. 


Orraint 


HIS is a brilliant piece of historical 
fiction, as good as anything we 
have had from Weyman or An- 

thony Hope. It is a story of the time of 
Henry II and Catherine De Medici. Ber- 
trand Orrain, the narrator of the tale, was 
intended for the ministry, but through the 


*Tue Queen’s Apvocate. Illustrated. By 
Arthur W. Marchmont, author of “By Snare 
—, etc. Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes 

0 


tOrrarn. By S. Levett-Yeats, author of “The 
td Protector,” etc. Longmans, Green & 
0. 
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death of his father came into a fortune 
large enough to permit the following of 
his natural inclination, and he became a 
soldier. In pursuit of this avocation he 
meets with numerous adventures and inci- 
dentally falls in love. 

Because of his bravery and his skill with 
the sword he is sent by the Queen as her 


special messenger to the south of France. . 


On this journey he rescues Diane De Par- 
adis, a Huguenot maiden, and one of the 
richest heiresses of France from a band of 
ruffians, headed by his step-brother, Sir 
Simon, who is his sworn enemy. After ful- 
filling his mission he is chosen to escort 
Diane to Paris, and place her under the 
protection of the Queen. Scarcely have 
they reached Paris when the Huguenot 
persecution breaks out afresh and again 
he has the opportunity of rescuing the 
woman he loves. 

It is a story with a dash and a go, full 
of sword play, and the romance of a stir- 
ring age, and it is interesting from first 
page to last. ~ C. 


Sea-Wolves*® 


HE man that buys “Sea-Wolves of 
Seven Shores” on account of its 
flamboyant cover, its melodramatic 

illustrations, its alliterative title, and its 
alluring chapter heads, will be deceived. 
Battle, murder and sudden death he will 
find to his fill, but he will not find an his- 
toric novel. The “Sea-Wolves” is an ex- 
tended sketch of those historic heroes who 
have sailed under the black flag, and it 
belongs in that yet unnamed division of 
literature between a “juvenile” and a book 
for adults. 

The “seven shores” are those coasting 
on the Mediterranean—Dover Strait, the 
British Channel and the Irish Sea; the 
Caribbean ; the Pacific off South America; 
the Atlantic north off the Carolinas; and 
the Asiatic Pacific. The fascinating list 
of “‘sea-mice” includes: the brother Bar- 
barossas, Dragut and Ochiali the Rene- 
gade, who throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury raided the coasts of southern Europe, 
seizing, among numerous spoils, Cyprus, 
“the sentinel of Christian Europe,” which 
remained under the Turks until 1879; 
the petty pirates of the Barbary States 

*SEA-WOLVES OF SEVEN SHORES. By Jessie 


Peabody Frothingham. Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 


) 
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who received their quiet:s from Preble 
and Decatur; William «ce la Marck 
and his following of sea “Beggars,” whose 
centrifugal impulses were utilized by the 
wily Prince of Orange; fashionable Eliza- 
bethan pirates of high and low degree, 
including Thomas Stukely, famed in bal- 
lad, and Sir Peter Carew, the rover of 
the Channel, who did not “inordinately” 
seek other men’s goods; Peter “the 
Great” of Normandy; the Caribbean buc- 
caneers, Bartholomew Portugues, Roc 
the Brazilian, and Francis L/’Ollonois; 
Henry Morgan, “greater than any of the 
world’s corsair chiefs since the Barba- 
rossas,” and who ruled the big pirate 
“trusts” of the West Indians, finally set- 
tling down to knighthood and the lieu- 
tenant-governorship of Jamaica; Drum- 
mond “Blackbeard” and Stede Bonnet, 
raiders of the Atlantic sea-board who 
were not over zealously discouraged by 
the American colonists; nineteenth cen- 
tury Chinese marauders wf the Pacific; 
arid that pirate paramount, Captain Kidd. 
A literary savor is added by the introduc- 
tion of John Esquemeling, the “original 
war correspondent,” and Raveneau de 
Lussan, from whose chronicles the author 
has unstintingly drawn; and of Cervantes, 
whose five years’ Algerine captivity has 
been immortalized in “Don Quixote.” A 
refreshingly novel touch has been given 
by the presentation of the feminine ele- 
ment in the persons of Mistress Ching, 
Mongolian fish-hawk of the eastern Pa- 
cific, and Granny O’Malley, the beldam 
of Connaught, who for a season gave her 
services to Sir Philip Sidney. 

This is not history. It is doubtful 
whether a true history of piracy can be 
written. Nor are there any outward and 
visible signs of history. Chronological 
sequence has been observed only where 
this does not disturb the grouping under 
the “seven shores.” Dates are sparse. 
Citations from “authorities” are more 
sparse. There are no footnotes, no maps, 
no bibliography, and no index. The dis- 
guise is complete. The book will escape 
the rigorous censorship of scrutinous par- 
ents against the sensational narrative of 
sanguinary adventure, and many a youth 
will avidly swallow these thrilling records 
who could not be induced to taste them 


News 


as supplementary reading to .1is history 
course. He will also be stimulated to a 
keener appetite for genuine historical lit- . 
erature. The book is informing. It is 
written in a terse, nervous style that be- 
lies its feminine authorship. And it will 
fill a long-waiting space on the shelves of 
semi-serious historical literature. 


Gabriel Praed’s Castle* 


™“ TORIES of people spending money 

S are always interesting both to those 

who have it to spend and to thos¢ 
who have not. In “Gabri.i Praed’s Cas- 
tle,” a new book by Alice Jones, who wrote 
“Bubbles We Buy,” the tale centres around 
a Canadian millionaire who comes to Paris 
with his daughter. Mr. Praed is interested 
in antiques and spends most of his time 
hunting for furniture and decorations for 
a splendid house that he intends to build 
at home. 

The people whom Julia Praed and her 
father meet are well drawn and charac- 
teristic of the French capital. Mrs. Mal- 
lock might be called a society parasite, who 
gets all that she can out of wealthy ac- 
quaintances by making herself indispensa- 
ble to them. Britski and Madame Mar- 
celle are interesting because of their du- 
plicity; Andrew Garvie, Rupert Thorpe, 
Sylvia Dorr, Harriet Oaks and Virginie 
show the variety of types that are found 
in the artists’ settlement of this most cos- 
mopolitan of cities. Miss Jones has shown 
quite a little skill in her contrast of Rupert 
Thorpe and Garvie, and Sylvia and Harriet 
Oakes. 

The breeziness of the Western girl has 
become so proverbial that Julia Praed is 
simply a repetition of numerous portraits 
that have been drawn to show how beau- 
tifully Paris calms this breeziness. 


The Affair at The Innt 


HAT the dangers of collaboration, 
even the dangers of quadruple- 


plated collaboration, so to speak, 
may be reduced to an inconsiderable mini- 


*GABRIEL PRAED’s Caste. By Alice Jones, 


author of “Bubbles We Buy,” etc. Herbert B. 


Turner & Co. 

+Tue AFFAIR At THE INN. By Kate Doug: 
las Wiggin, Mary Findlater, Jane Findlater and 
Allan McdAulay. Illustrated. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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mum will be the conviction of all readers 
of the entertaining little Scotch-American 
novelette, “The Affair at the Inn.” Ap- 
parently the receipt followed with such 
successful results required that three of 
the authors implicated should studiously 
merge themselves in the methods of the 
fourth and most known. The outcome is 
a pleasantly flavored syllabub of romance 
in Mrs. Riggs’s manner, arranged in the 
form of four narratives by four persons, 
for one of which each of the four authors 
is, as the foreword says, “responsible.” 

Aside from the two chief characters, for 
which Mrs. Riggs and Allan McAulay are 
respectively accountable, there are por- 
trayed two British types, or what we, the 
novel-reading public, have regarded as 
types, namely, the heavy invalid matron 
and the down-trodden, underpaid com- 
panion of her travels. The two form the 
background, the chorus of the story, and 
fill in against the barrenness of the Devon- 
shire moorlands, where most of the story 
goes on. The narrative is so distinctly 
modern as to exploit an automobile as the 
instrument of the plot—some literary sta- 
tistician ought, by the way, to begin cata- 
loguing our “bubble” romances—as con- 
ventional as the done-to-death situation of 
an American belle and a noble Britisher 
can make it; and as freshly humorous as 
any tale must be in the making of which 
Mrs. Riggs has had a hand. 

BF. ¥: 


Doctor Tom#* 
\ GALAHAD of the mountains 


comes across the drawings for the 

framework of the human race” 
along the borderland of Kentucky, and 
goes in quest of the “blue-print for the 
elevation.” He finds, cribbed in their Ap- 
palachian fastnesses, a rude people, their 
wants elementary, their modes of life 
primitive, their vices exaggerated by lack 
of variety. Doctor Tom, with his self- 
balanced life in daily evidence, making no 
claim to peculiar merit, and honestly un- 
conscious of his personal influence, brings 
to pass a rapid social “reform.” He finds 
them “jes’ flat on their backs like turtles, 
and he turns them over.” Mountain-dew 
gives place to coffee, a picturesque but 
limited profanity to the elegant conven- 





*Docror Tom. ; By John Williams Streeter. 
The Macmillan Company. 


tions of Lindley Murray, and, on _ the 
feminine side, faded, ill-fitting frocks to 
stays and tailor-made gowns. ‘There is 
more or less spilling of blood, the narra- 
tive beginning with a vendetta that has 
lasted for thirty years, since before the 
wa’, and ending with the last shot of the 
feudists. But despite these sensational 
features, a temperate mildness pervades 
the story. The love element is not absent, 
and it assumes a new and original com- 
plexion,—the fair heroine being red- 
haired and past the quarter century mark, 
the sub-heroine, a glowing beauty with 
“an archipelago of freckles” on her nose. 

Like “The Fat of the Land,” which 
Doctor Streeter produced a year ago, the 
present work keeps close to the soil rather 
than to the clouds, and is of a practical 
rather than of an idealistic tendency. It is 
not without blemishes. There are sudden, 
disconcerting drops into figurative lan- 
guage. There are passages that betray 
Doctor Streeter’s nearly forty years’ prac- 
tice with the scalpel, but not with the pen: 
(“The surgeon searched the posterior 
region of the left chest and found a nodule 
in the muscles of the back just beyond 
the point of the scapula”—‘“the spines 
and crests”—of the heroine’s “hip-bones” 
were thrown into high relief—gambling 
was not “endemic”). But these short- 
comings are more than counterbalanced. 
The story is clean, the atmosphere thor- 
oughly American, the movement brisk, 
the interest sustained, and the dramatic 
points nicely valued. Short bits of nat- 
ural description are given, with genuine 
feeling and without rhetorical flourish. 
The moral is not obtrusive. And there is 
a simplicity and directness of style that 
attests the author’s long and careful pe- 
rusal of that day-spring of English litera- 
ture, the Bible. The book reads easily, is 
not unduly exciting, and, except for an 
unnecessarily unsatisfactory ending, flows 
with vigor but without turbulence toward 
a millennial finale. 


Traitor and Loyalist* 


HIS is a new novel by Henry K. 
Webster, the author of “Roger 
Drake.” The story begins with the 

outbreak of the Civil War. The hero is 


*TRAITOR AND LOYALIST. By Henry K. 
Webster, author of “Roger Drake,” etc. II- 
lustrated. The Macmillan Co. 
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captain of a vessel which is engaged in run- 
ning the blockade of the Southern ports, 
and selling munitions of war to the Con- 
federates. He is only brought to realize 
the enormity of his offense through the dis- 
pleasure of his sweetheart and the remon- 
strance of his brother, a soldier in the 
Northern army. The story does not jus- 
tify its title. It is very hard to believe 








HENRY K. WEBSTER 
Author of ** Traitor and Loyalist '’ 


that any man could be so irresponsible of 
his duty to his country; and because of 
this one gets the impression that the whole 
story is a little far-fetched. At the same 
time the author manages to sustain the in- 
terest throughout and, barring the flimsi- 
ness of the plot, it proves to be a very en- 
tertaining book. 


Never-Never Land#* 


OUBLES as a feature of fiction is 

an old device. Wilson Barrett’s 

last book, recently published, is an 
example of the use of the device with good 
effect. 

There are two Jacks, chums, living in 
Australia, one of whom looks much like 
the other. But one Jack is bad, with a bad 
wife, and the other is honest and upright, 


*NEVER-NEVER LAND. By Wilson Barrett, 
author of “The Sign of the Cross.” J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 
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and when bad Jack is sent for by his peo- 
ple, who belong to an old English family, 
he persuades the good Jack to go in his 
stead, in order that the mother and sister 
may never know of his disgrace. So good 
Jack goes, promising to be son and brother, 
and all is well until he falls in love with 
the sister. Then Mr. Barrett’s ingenuity 
contrives escape and without publicity the 
supposed Jack Landon becomes Jack Mow- 
bray once again and marries Sibyl. 

The tale is a roving one, it seems to 
touch upon too many lands, but it is full 
of dramatic situation, sometimes a trifle 
melodramatic, but always forceful. 

It is thought to possess more elements 
of popular appeal than “The Sign of the 
Cross” and, being up-to-date, it may prove 
more suited to the public taste than the 
other famous work. It is plainly designed 
for a play, and the adaptation to dramatic 
form would be a task in no wise difficult 
to accomplish. 


More Out-Door Stories by 
Mr. White* 


." the present collection of short stor- 


ies Mr. Stewart Edward White 

shows more of the tragic side of wild 
life than he has done heretofore. It is as 
if he were warning his readers of the dan- 
gers of the trail, even while he extends 
his invitation to the enjoyments and 
charm of the life of the wild. Particu- 
larly he seems to be warning women 
against the perils and hardships of travel- 
ing in the great, wild West, and this is 
somewhat strange in view of the fact that 
Mr. White himself has been taking his 
wife with him on his latest trips, although 
it may be this very fact that has caused 
him to discourage apparently the trail- 
life for the woman. 

Mr. White has written stories more in- 
teresting than these of “The Blazed 
Trail,” though these, too, have that indi- 
vidual charm which has characterized all 
his work. Only as he continues in his 
Nature Preachment, his reverence for 
Nature seems to grow and the exuber- 
ance of life among things untamed, the 
zest of the fight have given way to a more 

*BLAzED Trait Stories. By Stewart Ed- 


ward White, author of “The Silent Places,” etc. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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serious contemplation of the elements 
that, in aggregate, make up the great 
world of the out-of-doors, 

There are two parts to “Blazed Trail 
Stories.” The book-title is the title of 
the first, which deals with the lumbermen 
of the Northwest. The second part is 
called “Stories of the Wild Life,” and 
of these the best is “The Girl Who Got 
Rattled,” a pathetic little sketch in one act. 
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pathos and extravagance in the endow- 
ment of animal intelligence to suggest 
satire, nonetheless appreciable in that it is 
of the subtler, more mildly piquant order. 
We may be wrong in thus understanding 
the work as sarcasm, but the general tone 
of the stories makes such an interpreta- 
tion most reasonable. 

At any rate, it is all very clever. There 
are twelve stories, each about some one 


From “A Kittiwake of the Great Kills’’ 
APHRODITE THE KITTIWAKE 


Animal Stories in Satire* 


T sounds very much as if Mr. Charles 
Frederick Stansbury were making 
mild fun of Mr. Thompson-Seton, 

Mr. Roberts and the rest of our animal- 
soul interpreters. 
The stories of “A Kittiwake of the Great 
Kills” have just enough of exaggerated 
*A KITTIWAKE OF THE GREAT Kis. By 


Charles Frederick Stansbury, author of “Klon- 
dike,” etc. Illustrated. The Grafton Press. 


particular kind of animal, and the stories 
are all illustrated by different artists, one 
illustration to a story. 

“Aphrodite the Kittiwake,” the first tale 
in the volume, has for its heroine a tiny 
kittiwake of the Kills, who is rescued from 
drowning and is afterwards presented to 
the Zoo, where she dies. The moral is 
one that should please the Audubon So- 
ciety, and the dedication is to the 


‘ 
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Fair lady in the wing-trimmed hat, 
Are you the woman who never could know 
Or never could understand? 


“Petey” is the story of a tame mouse 
who becomes afflicted with insanity and 
kills her own mouslings; and “Julius Cz- 
sar” is the life-narrative of a faithful cat 


Copyright 1904, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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The Eagle’s Shadow* 


HIS is a cleverly conceived and clev- 

erly worked-out story depicting a 

battle between dollars and love, 
When a man leaves three different wills, 
bearing three different dates, his heirs, 
etc., can play havoc with a fortune. When 


From ‘‘ The Eagle’s Shadow” 


‘* Then for no apparent reason Margaret flushed and Billy thought it 
vastly becoming.”’ 


who meets with a tragic death by drown- 
ing. 

The book forms reading of a most en- 
tertaining character and whether or not 
it is meant as a good-natured take-off, it 
has a power of interest that makes it ex- 
ceptionally pleasing. 


a madcap girl and a proud young man, in 

love with each other, play at hiding, burn- 

ing and otherwise disposing of three wills 

according as each sees best and gets the 
*THE EaGLe’s SHADow. By James Branch 

Cabell. Illustrated by Will Grefe and decorat- 

- by Blanche Ostertag. Doubleday, Page & 
oO. 
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opportunity, there is likely to ensue a di- 
verting confusion. When the girl more- 
over is playing Lady Bountiful to a set of 
irresponsible Bohemians, a comedy of er- 
rors occurs with little surprise. 

Mr. Cabell treats his theme with appreci- 
able humor. The story is of the lightest 
and most ephemeral order, but it has a 
hero who is too gentlemanly to carry 
things with a high hand and a heroine as 
unstable as she is irresistible. With these 
two at cross purposes it is scarcely a mat- 
ter for wonder if events move at a lively 
pace. The poor old Virginia mansion, with 
its omnipresent Eagle, has a hard time 
finding an owner, but, as is usual in_ fic- 
tion, the contestants for the ownership con- 
clude that union in the enterprise is the 
easiest solution of the problem, so with 
Peggy and Billy arrived at this unanimity 
of view, we leave them, the sound of wed- 
ding-bells and the scent of orange blos- 
soms already in the air. 


Paths of Judgment* 
N ‘mental as such, deal with ele- 


mental passions of human nature— 

love, chiefly, but hate, fear, pity, 
reverence, disgust, one or all of these is 
bound to be the stuff of which the author 
weaves his plot, in which he drapes the 
figures of his creation. Another matter 
entirely is whether these elemental passions 
shall be dealt with elementally, nakedly, 
obviously, or whether the perception of 
them shall reach the reader through a mesh 
of analysis, of subtle interpretation, of 
half-emphasis, of blended and fine-drawn 
complexities of delineation. It is difficult 
to say which is the more modern method, 
so swiftly does the desire for some new 
thing cause reaction to succeed reaction in 
the world of novels. 

Miss Sedgwick’s method in “Paths of 
Judgment is, as always, the subtle one. 
Her pleasure is in the subconscious play, 
the under-surface working of the emotions 
she pictures. Her plots are not slight, one 
should rather call them undetailed ; yet she 
has plot (and there be novels that exist 
without the commodity) for the purpose 
of further analyzing her characters in each 

*THE Patus oF JUDGMENT. By Anne Doug- 


las Sedgwick, author of “The Rescue,” etc. 
The Century Co. 


successive phase of its development. It 
is quite true that there is a merciless accur- 
acy in her delineation; indeed one fact 
which strikes one on reading “Paths of 
Judgment” is the faculty of cumulative 
strength in the portrayal of weakness which 
Miss Sedgwick shares with one of our 
English masters of the pen, George Eliot. 
Maurice is more bloodless than Arthur; 
not so boldly picturesque for a correspond- 
ingly dramatic downfal] as Tito; the mo- 
tives of delineation in all three characters 
are not far from being identical. It is 
perhaps not strange that the weaklings of 
the book are the personages most faith- 
fully and convincingly analyzed: the sub- 
jective view of strength is perhaps a more 
difficult thing to come by. This is not to 
say that the proper hero and heroine of 
the tale are superficially handled, unsym- 
pathetic or dull. Felicia and Geoffrey are 
vital, but they achieve vitality possibly 
through more conventional methods than 
do Maurice, the Maeterlinckian Angela, 
and Mr. Austin Merrick, which last char- 
acter is a performance delightfully delicate 
in perception and finish. a & 


Helen Alliston* 


HE author. of “Elizabeth’s Children” 
has given to the world a new 
progeny, the “Derrys,” a reincarna- 

tion of Helen’s babies, tripled in quantity 
and infinite in their capacity for making the 
wheels go round. They have had Gilbert 
and Sullivan for their cradle songs, lisp in 
these operatic numbers, and the numbers 
come—to the startled amusement of their 
auditors. There is a delightful play-scene 
resembling the drama enacted by Senti- 
mental Tommy and his cast ; and the doings 
of one or other of the Derrys recall the 
adventures of Philip as recorded by Mrs. 
Daskam. The present story has, however, 
the advantage over Mrs. Daskam’s in giv- 
ing the reader more than a mere taste of 
the youngsters’ quality, and over Mr. Bar- 
rie’s in that the youthful brood remain un- 
grown-up throughout the tale. The real 
hero and heroine are Bunny and Peggy 
of the Roly-polies. They take one by 
storm, and there is not a mother in the land 
but will love them at sight, and through 
them live over again the rosy hued morn- 
~*HELEN ALLIsTon. By the author oo 
beth’s Children.” John Lane. 
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ing of life. It is suspected, moreover, that 
more than one young father will chuckle in 
secret over the capers of the Derrys. 

It is a pity, therefore, that with material 
so sparklingly effervescent and refreshing 
the author should seek a second element. 
A love story introduces the familiar Eng- 


Copyright 1904, Fleming H. Revell Co. 


News 


The scene is made charmingly English 
with crumpets and tea, cowslips and a po- 
litely named “paying guest,” and the time 
is supposedly the present, though it may 
have been anywhere within the last half 
century. Interesting and prettily told, the 
story has more than a savor of autobi- 


From ‘‘ Denizens of the Deep” 


“HE WRITHED ROUND AND ENWRAPPED ME” 


lish governess, beautiful in white brocade 
and gold of an evening ; the inevitable tutor 
of good family, and the indispensable 
newly-rich and oldly-vulgar hyphenated 


This half of the book will sup- 
ply the“ooked-for quantity of amatory 
thrills to the average feminine reader. 


employ: 


ography. “Helen Alliston” hesitated be- 
tween the short story and the novel. Her 
decision would have been a wiser one had 
she compromised on a long short-story and 
filled it with those treasures of which the 
psalmist says, “Happy is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them.” 
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Denizens of the Deep* 


R. BULLEN does for the inhab- 
M itants of the deep sea what Mr. 

Thompson-Seton, Mr. Roberts 
and the rest have done for the creatures 
of the forests and fields. In the present 
collection of stories he has furnished an 
abundance of scientific information set 
forth in a form to interest readers of al- 
most any age, to the confusion of- tech- 
nical, dry-as-dust volumes on practically 
the same subjects. 

In his own words: 


“I now essay a series of lives of some Deni- 
zens of the Deep based very largely upon per- 


sonal observation, buttressed by scientific facts 
and decorated by imagination.” 


The stories take us into regions that 
heretofore have been mostly unfamiliar. 
We experience a sympathy for those crea- 
tures which we have always known by 
name and pictures and a few stray facts 
only, that seems astonishing. But Mr. 
Bullen makes the Whale, the Flying-Fish, 
the Walrus, the Dolphin and many more, 
really interesting characters, and we fol- 
low their stories unhaltingly, glad to learn 
the new facts and well pleased with the 
manner of entertainment afforded. 


What the English Magazines Say 


of Some New Books 


The first three of the following reviews are reprinted from the London 
‘*Athenaeum,’’ the other four are from the London ‘*Bookman’’ 


Japan by the Japanese+ 


LMOST the best review of this 
bulky volume would be to cite Mr. 
Stead’s enthusiastic preface and ac- 

company it with a running commentary. 
For though we agree largely with many 
of his remarks, these require no little qual- 
ification. Excessive laudation defeats its 
own object, and it is possible to praise 
Japan, its emperor, statesmen and people 
—in fact everything Japanese—beyond 
measure. The prodigious supremacy over 
all the nations of the earth claimed by Mr. 
Stead is not a sane judgment; it savors 
too much of the extravagant pretensions 
of the Mikados to a divine origin, and 
echoes the vanity of the common Japanese 
of to-day, who gravely ask the foreign 
tourist whether railways and _ telegraphs 
have yet been introduced into Western 
countries. If greatness lies in originality 
then Japan can lay no claim to greatness, 
for there is scarcely a single old Japanese 
idea, scarcely a myth or tradition that is 


*DENIZENS OF THE Deep. By Frank T. Bul- 
len, author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” 
ete. Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull and 
Theodore Carreras. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

tJAPAN BY THE JAPANESE: A SURVEY BY THE 
Hicuest AuTHoRITIES. Edited by Alfred Stead. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


not an almost slavish adoption from the 
Chinese. 

The true lesson to be drawn from the 
facility with which the Japanese have, for 
particular purposes and within certain 
limits, during the last thirty years adopted 
the material civilization of the West is 
that the mere possession of that civiliza- 
tion by the West was no such thing to 
boast of as was commonly supposed, the 
work of the many generations which pro- 
duced it being too often accepted as if it 
were the work of the generation which 
enjoyed it. The conclusion from the his- 
tory of those thirty years and from cur- 
rent events is, we think, that the Japanese 
are probably not behind the peoples of the 
West in natural endowment, perhaps su- 
perior to them in military aptitude and 
even in courage, and that the aristocratic 
autocracy of Dai Nippon has exercised its 
despotic and far from gentle sway with 
Oriental ruthlessness and Occidental 
power of shaping means to a definite end. 

Of the thirty-one chapters of Mr. 
Stead’s compilation, eight are devoted to 
government and constitution, four to de- 
fense and diplomacy, two to education and 
religion, and thirteen to finance, banking, 
industry, commerce, labor, railways, law 
and shipping. These are all from the pens 
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of statesmen and administrators of the 
first rank—Marquis Ito, Field Marshal 
Yamagata, Marquis Oyama, Admiral 
Saito, Count Okuma, Count Inouye, Baron 
Suyematsu, Baron Iwasaki, Profs. Nitrobe 
and Hozumi, etc., names that are house- 
hold words in Japan, and deserve atten- 
tive consideration, for these men must 
know thoroughly the subjects they deal 
with, and what they are willing to reveal to 
the world is at least what they wish the 
world to believe. But the multifarious- 
ness of the contents of these chapters and 
the total absence of means of controlling 
their statements prevent any fruitful criti- 
cism being applied to them. 


Sabrina Warham* 


: | ‘HE course of the plot, no less 
than the method of treatment, 
suggests the influence of Mr. 

Hardy in Mr. Housman’s new novel. 

One would hesitate to say that the 

scene of the story was Dorsetshire; but it 

would seem so. But the intimate humors 
of the countryside, the obvious sexual 


problem, the fulness of detail, and the 


tragic denouement, alike recall the his- 
torian of Wessex. The history of Sabrina 
is the history of her youth, but that youth 
is not indissolubly involved in ironic trag- 
edy, as is so often the case with Mr. 
Hardy’s characters. The old problem of 
two women and one man recurs for treat- 
ment, and one cannot but feel that Mr. 
Housman handles it with a certain lack of 
power. His characters are distinct and 
well-limned; but his invention is weak. 
There is a want of grip in the narrative 
which is not compensated for by subtlety. 
The feeling for nature, the style, and the 
proportions are all that could be desired, 
but when all due praise is given the novel 
remains ineffectual: Unless it had been 
written by the author of “A Modern An- 
teus,” it would not be judged by the high 
standards which that considerable novel set 
up. That was far the best work Mr. Hous- 
man has done. “Sabrina Warham” is dis- 
appointing, because it does not reach the 
earlier level. A mass of superfluity en- 
cumbers the action in places, and we have 
really no use, if we may use an effective 


*SABRINA WARHAM. By Laurence Housman. 
The Macmillan Co. 


News 


phrase approaching slang, for a character 
such as Ronald Lutworth, who had a boy- 
ish passion for the heroine. He serves no 
purpose in the development of the story. 
Nor do we care for the lady who is confi- 
dante and patroness. On the other hand, 
the steady, resolute and placid David, a 
character after Mr. Hardy’s type, is 
wholly successful and convincing. So, too, 
is Sabrina herself, and so too, again, is her 
husband. Good as the novel is, we feel 
that it should have been much better.— 
THE LonpDON ATHENAEUM. 


The Grey World* 


HE author sees existence more 
as a whole and from a more 
original standpoint than is com- 

mon. The imaginative and speculative 
cast of mind, also rare, is abund- 
antly evident. The book is “only a 
story,” but a story may show which way 
the winds of the spirit blow. We find 
in it qualities more arresting than those 
that usually go to the making of stories. 
“The Grey World” of course tells the tale 
of individuals, their characteristics, actions 
and experiences—but it tells more. It pre- 
sents the enormous loss or gain, the in- 
finite possibilities that lie before every hu- 
man soul. Passages in the story make one 
realize the wonder of our daily apathy with 
regard to the life of the spirit. The theory 
of reincarnation is involved, but it is treat- 
ed without sensation. 

The book opens with a few realistic de- 
tails. A sick child of the slums in a hos- 
pital, his dissolution, “arrival,” and re- 
birth into a family of a respectable middle- 
class suburban kind, afford a grim and 
curious picture. Sudden and vivid remem- 
brances of his passage through “the grey 
world”—unseen to others, but present to 
him—overcome him at most inappropriate 
moments. This actual world, that to others 
seems solid, satisfying, real, has for him 
a disconcerting way—some of us know the 
trick—of dissolving into phantoms. The 
boy’s experiences are in a sense, of course, 
incredible; in another sense, partly meta- 
physical, they are acceptable. He has the 
power of seeing further into things than 
his companions do or wish to do. The 


*Tue Grey Worup. By Evelyn Underhill 
The Century Co. 
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motive of the thing may be said to be the 
pilgrimage of an embryo spirit, the mak- 
ing of a soul. The author’s sense of the 
ludicrous side of life and people is not 
the least surprising of her qualities. It 
chimes oddly, and sometimes a little cyn- 
ically, with the other strain. The reader’s 
attention is kept alive as to what is to be 
the mental goal and resting-place of the 
principal personage. When we reach it 
(and the end) it is to be conscious of some 
disappointment—THE Lonpon ATHE- 
NAEUM. 


Beatrice of Venice* 


OR his latest romance Mr. Max 
Pemberton has gone back to the last 
days of the Venetian Republic, and 

gives us vivid and illuminating glimpses 
of Napoleon’s campaign in Italy. Apart 
from its picturesque historical coloring, it 
is the story of two women and a man. 

The man, Gaston, Comte de Joyeuse, a 
French officer of the Hussars, has been 
sent by Napoleon on a mission into Ven- 
ice, and meets there and falls desperately 
in love with Beatrice, Marquise de St. 
Remy, a beautiful Venetian lady, widow 
of a French nobleman. Earlier, he had 
met in Venice with Bianca, the daughter 
of Francis Pesaro, the senator, but his ad- 
miration of her was a transitory sentiment ; 
whereas her love of him grew, and her 
open avowal of it continued after his pas- 
sion for Beatrice had made him indifferent 
to all other women. 

In Venice Gaston is marked for assas- 
sination, but Beatrice gets him into her 
own palace by a ruse, and keeps him a 
prisoner there for his own safety. Later, 
in Verona, when he is_ stricken down, 
wounded and fainting, in the street in the 
thick of a revolutionary outbreak, it is 
Bianca who saves him. He is eager to 
escape from her care, yet malicious 
tongues carry news of his whereabouts to 
Beatrice and misrepresent the occasion of 
his being there. 

It is one of the best novels, if it is not 
actually the best, that Mr. Pemberton has 
ever given us. It is ingeniously contrived, 
and written carefully and with ripe imag- 
inative power. The characterization is re- 


*BEATRICE OF VENICE. By Max Pemberton. 
Author of “The Gold Wolf.” Illustrated. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
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markably good, and the story is so closely 
packed with intrigue, exciting adventure 
and surprising incidents that the interest 
of it never flags anywhere for a moment. 


Genevra* 


R. CHARLES MARRIOTT pro- 
gresses with the slow growth of a 
plant which is going after some 
years to be one of the special prides of the 
garden. When he began, with “The Col- 
umn,” he showed that he had the root of 
the matter in him, but those who read the 
book and admired it could say little when 
carping critics said that he was all too 
mindful of his Meredith. In this present 
book you have an entirely personal utter- 
ance. The story is of the utmost sim- 
plicity. There are two people, man and 
woman, who meet and fall in love with 
one another, though by temperament they 
are destined to misfortune in their love. 
One is a girl, Genevra Joslin, who is a real 
poet, and yet remains a woman with all the 
natural desires of a woman. The other ‘is 
a painter who has striven all his life to 
keep away from any influences which could 
possibly come between himself and his art. 
In all true tragedy there ought to be a 
moment when the spectator may hope that, 
if the dramatis persone will only act wise- 
ly, there may be a happy ending. Mr. 
Marriott has so imagined Genevra and her 
painter that there is no such moment. The 
story passes in one of the most romantic 
and most unfrequented parts of Cornwall. 
It is an admirably written book, and one 
that should increase Mr. Marriott’s reputa- 
tion, even while it convinces the reader 
that when he can devise a tale in whieh 
the tragedy is not assured from. the first, 
and when he can let that little moment 
count for more than it does in “Genevra,” 
he will do still better work. 


Hearts in Exilet+ 


N choosing Siberia as the scene of his 
latest book, “Hearts in Exile,” Mr. 
Oxenham challenges comparison not 
unsuccessfully with some formidable 
rivals. His choice is justified because his 
*GENEVRA. By Charles Marriott. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


tHeEarRts 1n ExiLte. By John Oxenham, au- 
thor of “Barbe of Grand Bayou,” etc. TIllus- 
trated. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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background is an integral part of his story. 
The characters are Russian and the plot is 
essentially Russian, one which would be 
impossible outside of the Czar’s empire. 
The story begins, where most end, with a 
marriage, the marriage of Hope Palma, 
another of Mr. Oxenham’s charming hero- 
ines. Paul Pavlof and Serge Palma are 
rivals for Hope’s hand. Paul is a poor 
doctor and Serge is a millionaire, and 
Hope chooses the rich man for the sake 
of her work among the masses. Hope 
infects her husband, a careless but gener- 
ous man, with something of her own enthu- 
siasm for the welfare of the downtrodden. 
The reward is—Siberia. 

On his way to the mines Serge meets 
Paul, another victim of the tyrannous 
bureaucracy. Serge is doomed to the mines 
of Kara, and Paul is only going to the 
provinces, from which escape is at least 
possible. With noble self-sacrifice Paul 
proposes to exchange places with Serge, 
and so give him a chance of returning to 
Hope. Serge at last consents, and the 
change is effected. In the meantime Hope 


obtains permission to join her husband, and 
reaches Kara, only to find that the exile 
known as Serge Palma is really Paul. To 
make matters worse, Kara is a place in 
which it is unsafe for women to live alone. 
Hope must accept Paul’s protection, even 
while blaming him for the disastrous re- 


sults of his self-sacrifice. In time she 
comes to realize Paul’s uprightness and 
nobility, and when news comes of Serge 
Palma’s death, the two exiles agree to 
marry. 

But suddenly, just when there is good 
prospect of Paul being released, Serge re- 
appears on the scene. An attempt to escape 
is made, but the fugitives are pursued, and 
Serge is mortally wounded. He declares 
that Paul is the real “Serge Palma,” and 
dies with a noble lie on his lips. The story 
ends as Paul prepares to leave Russia a 
free man, with Hope as his wife. 


News 


The story abounds in strong situations, 
which might prove disastrous with _ less 
skilful handling. Mr. Oxenham has the 
instinct of the born story-teller, and his 
fine sincerity and sympathetic insight carry 
him safely through the most delicate situa- 
tion. 


The Divine Fire* 


HE brilliant promise first displayed 
in “Mr. and Mrs. Nevile Tyson” 
is very satisfactorily fulfilled in this 

remarkable and very able book. Miss Sin- 
clair began with a very striking miniature. 
She has now attempted a canvas of most 
ambitious size, and in our opinion the sub- 
jects are grouped no less well and are 
drawn as firmly as was the case in the 
earlier and less ambitious design. The 
story is that of a present-day Keats who 
had the physical strength to refuse to be 
snuffed out either by an article or by the 
horrors of the modern Grub Street. 


The Cockney poet, besides being a 
genius, was one of nature’s gentlemen, and 
the central theme of the story is his at- 
tempt, ultimately successful, to free his 
hands from the stain of a commercial 
roguery which he unwittingly helped to 
commit against the lady who was to in- 
spire his immortal verse. Around this 
there is woven an elaborate and very skil- 
fully drawn plot, which embraces a great 
variety of extremely interesting men and 
women. Throughout a very long novel 
Miss Sinclair has no difficulty in arresting 
our attention. Her skill as a delineator 
of character is best seen in the masterly 
picture of the poet. She makes us writhe 
at his gaucheries, but he is never ridicu- 
lous. The story is as pleasant to the taste 
as it is satisfying to one’s artistic con- 
science. It is a careful work of art, and 
if we are not greatly mistaken, it should 
hang on the line among the best literary 
pictures of the year. 

*Tue Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. 
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Books for the Young Folks 


f | ‘HE beginning of the Christmas sea- 
son is at hand and Christmas is 
the time for fitting out the chil- 

dren’s library with fresh, new volumes of 

a kind that will afford suitable and en- 


it is not necessary to bother with so small 
a point when choosing books. 

As a matter of fact it is most important 
that only the best things in the way of 
juveniles should be put into the hands 


From ‘“* Nathalie’s Sister” 


joyable reading. People are not always 
careful in making these selections and 
sometimes the grown-ups have the idea 
that because boys and girls cannot discrim- 
inate between literary merit and demerit 


of a child, insomuch as the books read dur- 
ing childhood are the books that impress 
most, and those impressions are the im- 
pressions that last the longest. 

Among the juvenile offerings this year 
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are a few very attractive books. “The 
Little Grey House’’* for instance, by Amy 
Taggart, is a delightful volume, written 
about a flock of very wholesome and enter- 
taining young people who teach the lesson 
of making the best of things by remain- 
ing cheerful and merry in the face of mis- 
fortune and who by unselfishness and love 
gain one of life’s important victories. The 
book is not only pleasantly readable, but 


it has literary character, it evinces care for 
the canons of literary art. Its binding is 
a warm red and the pictures are in color. 
Some of the worn volumes of Miss Al- 
cott’s books will find a rival in this dainty 
newcomer. 

A story for girls principally, is “Nath- 
alie’s Sister,” + the sixth and last of the 
“Teddy” books, by Anne Chapin Ray. 


*Tus Lirt.e Grey Housrt. By Amy Tag- 
gart. With frontispiece by Ethel Franklin 
Betts. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

+NATHALIE’s S1stER. By Anne Chapin Ray, 
author of the “Teddy” books. Illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens. Little, Brown & Co. 


News 


The story continues the history of the 
MacAlister family and Peggy, the sister 
of Nathalie MacAlister, who has married 
MacHolden, is the little heroine. The 
story is simply and naturally told and has 
pictures by Alice Barber Stephens. 

Mr. Robert W. Chambers has a new 
book for the little ones this year. Last 
Christmas it was “Orchardland;” this 
Christmas it is “Riverland.”* The usual 


From ‘* The Marvelous Land of Oz ” 


incidental scientific instruction is present, 
and Elizabeth Shippen Green has made 
the illustrations pertinent as well as pic- 
turesque. The children will enjoy hearing 
from the Butterfly, the Wood-Duck and 
the other creatures of the pond and 
stream. 

Another book for the smaller girls and 
boys is “Little Precious,” + in which Janey 
and Josey and Joe, of whom Miss Smith 


*RIVERLAND. ‘By Robert W. Chambers. au- 


thor of “Outdoorland,” etc. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. Harper & Bros. 

+LittLe Precious. By Gertrude Smith. Il 
lustrated. Harper & Bros. 
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Books for the 





has written before, play with their Cousin 
Olive and have grand times in the big 
world that’ grows out of little folks’ imag- 
inings. 

All the boys and girls know “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz.” “The Marvelous Land of 
Oz”* is a sequel to the first book and they 
are great adventures in which the Scare- 
crow, the Tin Woodman, the Highly- 
Magnified Woggle-Bug, Jack Pumpkin- 
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head, the Animated Saw-Horse and the 
Gump have part. When Tip turns out to 
be a Princess we feel just as we did when 
the fairy transformed Cinderella. Only 
“The Marvelous Land of Oz” is so par- 
ticularly funny. Especially Mr. Woggle- 
*THE MarvELOous LAND oF Oz. By L. Frank 


Baum, author of “The Wizard of Oz,” etc. 
Illustrated. Reilly & Britton Co. 
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Bug, who simply stepped out of the screen 
when the Professor threw him, highly- 
magnified, upon the curtain, with a magic 
lantern. Maybe some of the readers of 


the book will see it in the theatre as they 
saw “The Wizard of Oz” and then they 
will laugh still more at the capers of the 
Animated Saw-Horse and the rest. 
Almost as funny as “The Marvelous 
Land of Oz” is “Fantasma Land,”* in 







From “The Well in the Wood.”’ 





which Dickey, a little Reality, visits Fan- 
tasma Land and meets Mr. Fantasma, who 
holds his head under his arm, and numer- 
ous other extraordinary beings. In the 
Forest of Upsidedown, the trees grow 


*FantasMA Lanp. By Charles Raymond 
Macauley. Illustrated by the author. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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with roots in the air, and everything is 
topsy-turvey. Don Quixote meets Dickey, 
too, and the old witch rides him on her 
stick. And the stories which these strange 
creatures tell are in verse, not such bad 
verse either, only jingly, but then little 
people remember that kind best. 

There is another book that has songs 
and verses scattered through it. This is 
“The Well in the Wood,’* in which a lit- 
tle girl and a big dog travel through a 
great forest and meet all kinds of wild ani- 
mals, who are just as friendly as if they 
were not wild. It was funny how it hap- 
pened. Buddie merely tied a bit of En- 
chanter’s Nightshade in her hair and im- 
mediately Colonel, the big dog, started to 
talk, and then the journey began. But in 
the middle of the thick wood they came 
toa magic well and Buddie stooped over. 

*THEe WELL IN THE Woop. By. Bert Leston 


Taylor. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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Alas! out fell the Nightshade and Buddie 
woke up—just a little sleepy. 

A very different book from: all these 
is “Little Royalties.”* In this, history is 
told in a way to please ‘children. The 
stories are all about the children of Kings 
and Queens, and it is only fitting that 
these stories should be known by the chil- 
dren of the many Kings and Queens of 
America, for in America, you know, every 
citizen is a ruler of his country. So 
the stories of the little King of Rome, who 
was the great Napoleon’s son, the story 
of the little Dauphin, son of Louis XVI, 
of Don Balthazar Carlos, Infante of Spain, 
and of the princes, Edward and Richard, 
who were put in the Tower to die because 
their wicked uncle wanted the throne, are 
all told. There are many pictures of these 
little people and no boy or girl will want 
to miss becoming acquainted with them. 

*LittLE RoyautiEs. By Isabel McDougall. 
Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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French Literature—Guy de Maupassant. English Literature—Shakespeare. 


French Literature 


French Literature was begun in the March, 1904, number of Boox News, 
with the Period of Preparation, followed by Rabelais and Montaigne and the 
Age of Louis XIV, with the three great figures, Racine, Corneille and Moliere. 
This was succeeded by a study of Voltaire and Rousseau and the novelists, Vic- 
tor Hugo and George Sand; Dumas, Balzac, Gautier and Daudet. 

The present lesson takes up Guy de Maupassant, the fifth in the group of six 
modern novelists. As a reference work the Maupassant volume in “Little French 
Masterpieces” (Putnam) is recommended. 


Maupassant 


History and Mythology 


Guy de Maupassant was born on the 
5th of August, 1850, at the Norman Cha- 
teau of Miromesnil. He fought 

Maupassant in the Franco-German War 
1850-1893 and then settled down to write 
plays, poems and stories. His 

real reputation was won by his novels. 
His works include “Des Vers,” 1880; 


“Mademoiselle Fifi,” 1882; “Une Vie,” 
1883 ; “Clair de Lune,” 1883; “Au Soliel,” 
1884; “Yvette,” 1885; “Pierre et Jean,” 
1888 ; “Le Main Gauche,” 1889; etc. 

In 1892 Maupassant became insane and 
died in Paris on July 6th, 1893. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, in his excellent in- 
troduction to the Maupassant volume in 


‘ 
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the “Little French Masterpieces” series, 


Says, 

Maupassant in his work gives us the will to 
live, and with him it is the will of the body to 
be always happy, always conscious of happi- 
ness, not too conscious of itself; the body’s de- 
sire for light, heat, comfort, the pleasure of 
all the senses, and sound sleep without dreams. 

Maupassant loved and hated life, and he 
hated it because he loved it. Caring for noth- 
ing in the world so much as for women, set- 
ting the monotonous and various drama of sex 
in motion through all his stories, he comes in 
the end to find all this amusing and absorbing 
comedy turning tragic. : He saw life 
with his senses, and he reflected on it in a 
purely animal revolt, the recoil of the hurt 
animal. His observation is not, as it has been 
hastily assumed to be, cold; it is as superficially 
emotional as that of the average sensual man, 
and its cynicism is only another, not less su- 
perficial, kind of feeling. He saw life in all its 
details, and his soul was entangled in the de- 
tails. He saw it without order, without recom- 
pense, without pity; he saw too clearly to be 
duped by appearances, and too narrowly to 
distinguish any light beyond what seemed to 
him the enclosing bands of darkness. . And so 
he settled down, with a kind of violent indif- 
ference, which was almost despair to live his 
life and accomplish his task. 

And further on, Mr. Symons writes, 

Everything which Maupassant wrote is in- 
teresting, it is more exclusively and merely in- 
teresting than the work of any writer of fic- 
tion who has been called great; it is too ex- 
clusively and merely interesting to be really 
great work. Really great work, in fiction as in 
every other form of art, requires too close and 
constant an attention to be quite easy reading. 

We read Maupassant for nothing but 
the story, we read him hurriedly, without lift- 
ing our eyes from the page; we are only 
anxious to get to the end, to see what happens. 


But Mr. Symons agrees that 


Maupassant is the best of the popular novel- 
ists, of the novelists who have not had to wait 
for admiration. His appeal is genuine, and his 
skill, of its kind, incontestable. He attracts by 
a warm and blunt plausibility. 

Maupassant creates an illusive ideal, a 
something greatly to be desired but a 
something which never is. He suggests 
how glorious life with this unknown, evas- 
ive quality would be, but he shows us how 
life without this something just beyond 
really is. 


Selection 
MoonLicHt. 
By Guy de Maupassant. 
From “Little French Masterpieces.” 


The Abbe Marignan bore his fighting title 
well. He was a tall, thin priest, always in a 
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state of mental exaltation, and without guile. 
Ali his beliefs were fixed, with never a waver- 
ing. He honestly believed he knew his God, 
that he could fathom His desires, His will, 
His purposes. 

When he strode along the path of his little 
country rectory, a question sometimes arose in 
his mind: “Why did God do thus?” And he 
persistently sought the reason, mentally assum- 
ing God’s place; and he almost always found 
it. He would not have murmured, in an out- 
burst of pious humility: “O Lord, Thy designs 
are past finding out!” He said to himself: “I 
am God’s servant; it is my duty to know the 
reasons for His actions, and to divine them if 
I know them not.” 

Everything in nature seemed to him to be 
created with absolute and marvellous logicality. 
The “why” and the “because” always balanced. 
The dawn was made that our waking might be 
cheerful, the day to ripen the crops, the rain to 
water them, the evenings to prepare for slum- 
ber, and the dark nights to sleep. 

But he hated woman; he hated her uncon- 
scionably, and instinctively despised her. He 
often repeated the words of Christ: ‘Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?” And he would 
add: ‘One would think that God Himself was 
displeased with that work of His hands.” 
Woman was to him “child twelve times un- 
clean” of whom the poet sings. She was the 
tempter who had led the first man astray, and 
who ever continued her work of damnation; a 
weak, dangerous, mysteriously disquieting crea- 
ture. And even more bitterly*than her body 
of perdition, he hated her loving heart. 

He had often been conscious that women had 
fixed their affections upon him; but, although 
he knew that he was impervious to attack, he 
was enraged by that craving for love with 
which they were always a quiver. 

In his opinion God created woman only to 
tempt man and to put him to the test. One 
should not approach her without defensive pre- 
cautions, and the same fear that one has of 
traps. In truth, she closely resembled a trap, 
with her lips open and her arms outstretched 
towards man. 

He had no indulgence save for nuns, whom 
their vows rendered harmless; but he treated 
them harshly none the less, because he felt that, 
even in the depths of their fettered and hum- 
bled hearts, there still lived that everlasting 
affection, which went out to. him, priest though 
he was. He felt it in their glances, which were 
more melting with pious fervor than those ol 
the monks; in those ecstatic transports im 
which their sex was wont to indulge; in their 
outbursts of love towards the Christ, which 
angered him because it was woman’s love, car- 
nal love; he was conscious of that accursed 
tenderness in their very docility, in the soft- 
ness of their voices when they spoke to him, 
in their downcast eyes, and in their submissive 
tears when he reproved them roughly. 

And he would shake his cassock when he 
went out of the door of the convent, and would 
stride swiftly away as if he were flying from 
some danger. 
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He had a niece who lived with her mother in 
a small house near by. He strove earnestly to 
make her a sister of charity. 

She was a pretty creature, giddy and ban- 
tering. When the abbe preached at her, she 
laughed; and when he lost his temper with her, 
she would embrace him passionately, pressing 
him to her heart, while he instinctively tried 
to extricate himself from that embrace. which 
nevertheless caused him a delicious thrill of 
pleasure, arousing in the depths of his being 
that instinct of fatherhood which slumbers in 
every man. 

He often spoke to her of God, of his God, 
as he walked by her side along the country 
roads. She hardly listened to him, but gazed 
at the sky, the grass, and the flowers, with a 
joy in living that could be read in her eyes. 
Sometimes she would dart away to catch some 
flying thing, and would exclaim as she brought 
it back: “See how pretty it is, uncle; I would 
like to kiss it.” And that longing to kiss in- 
sects or lilac flowers disturbed, irritated, and 
disgusted the priest, who recognized therein 
that ineradicable tenderness which is always 
budding in a woman’s heart. 

And behold one day the sacristan’s wife, who 
did Abbe Marignan’s housework, informed him 
cautiously that his niece had a lover. 

He was terribly shocked, and stood gasping 
for breath, with his face covered with lather, 
for he was shaving. 

When he was once more in condition to think 
and to speak, he cried: 

“That is not true; you are lying, Melanie!” 

But the peasant woman placed her hand over 
her heart: 

“May our Lord judge me if I am lying, mon- 
sieur le cure. I tell you that she goes out every 
night as soon as your sister’s gone to bed. 
They meet down by the river. All you need to 
do is to just go there, and see for yourself, be- 
tween ten o’clock and midnight.” 

He ceased to scrape his chin, and began to 
pace the floor excitedly, as he always did when 
he was engaged in serious meditation. When 
he concluded to return to his shaving, he cut 
himself three times, from nose to ear. 

All day long he said not a word, bursting 
with indignation and wrath. His priestly rage, 
in face of love unconquerable, was intensified 
by the moral exasperation of a father, a guar- 
dian, entrusted with the keeping of a soul, who 
has been deceived, robbed, tricked by a mere 
child; the selfish, suffocating wrath of par- 
ents to whom their daughter declares that she 
has a chosen husband, without their help and 
im spite of them. 

After dinner he tried to read a little, but he 
could not do it; and he became more and more 
indignant. When the clock struck ten he seized 
his cane, a formidable oaken staff which he al- 
ways used in his walks at night when he went 
out to visit some sick person. And he glanced 
with a smile at the huge cudgel as he twirled 
it threateningly in his muscular countryman’s 
fist. Then, of a sudden, he sprang to his feet, 
and, grinding his teeth, brought it down upon 


a chair, the back of which fell shattered to the 
floor. 

He opened his door to go out; but paused 
in the doorway, surprised by such a splendor of 
moonlight as one seldom sees. 

And as he was blest with an exalted imagina- 
tion, of the sort that the Fathers of the Church, 
those poetic dreamers, must have had, he sud- 
denly became distraught, profoundly moved 
by the grand yet tranquil beauty of the pallid 
night. 

In his little garden, bathed with soft light, 
his fruit-trees, set in rows, cast the shadow of 
their slender limbs, scarce clothed with ver- 
dure, on the gravelled paths; while the giant 
honeysuckle clinging to the wall of his house 
exhaled a fragrant, as it were a sweetened 
breath, so that a sort of perfumed soul seemed 
to hover about in the warm, clear evening. 

He began to breathe deep, drinking the air 
as drunkards drink their wine, and he walked 
slowly, enchanted, wonder-struck, his niece al- 
most forgotten. . 

When he had gained the open country, he 
stopped to gaze upon the broad expanse, all in- 
undated by that caressing radiance, drowned 
in the soft and languorous charm of a cloud- 
less night. The frogs at every instant threw 
into space their short, metallic notes, and the 
distant nightingales added their rippling music, 
which induces dreams without thought—that 
airy vibrating melody, made to serve as an ac- 
companiment to kisses, to moonlight seduction. 

The Abbe walked on, with a sinking at his 
heart which he could not understand. He felt 
as it were enfeebled, suddenly exhausted; he 
longed to sit down, and to remain there, in 
contemplation, marveling at God in all His 
work. 

Farther on, following the curve of the little 
stream, wound a row of white poplars. 

A fine haze, a white vapor through which the 
moon’s rays shone, turning it to glistening sil- 
ver, hung about and above the banks, envelop- 
ing the whole winding course of the stream with 
a sort of light, transparent down. 

Again the priest halted, stirred to the depths 
of his soul by an increasing, irresistible emo- 
tion. And a doubt, a vague disquietude stole 
over him; he felt the birth within him of one 
of those problems which he sometimes pro- 
pounded to himself. 

“Why had God done this? As the night was 
intended for sleep, for oblivion, for rest, why 
make it lovelier than the day, softer than the 
dawn and the sunsets; and why did that stately, 
seductive star, more poetic than the sun, and 
to all seeming (so discreet it is) destined to 
shine upon things too delicate, too mysterious 
for the broad light of the day, why was it 
come to brighten all the shades? 

“Why did not the most talented of singing 
birds rest like the others instead of performing 
in the disquieting darkness? 

“Why was this half-veil cast over the world? 
Why this fluttering of the heart, this emotion 
of the soul, this languor of the flesh? 

“Why this display of charms, which men 
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never see, because they are in their beds? For 
whom was this sublime spectacle intended, that 
profusion of poetic beauty cast from heaven 
upon earth?” 

The Abbe did not understand. 

But behold, at the end of the field, beneath 
the arched trees wet with glistening mist, two 
shadows appeared, walking side by side. 

The man was the taller and had his arm about 
his sweetheart’s neck; and from time to time 
he kissed her on the forehead. They animated 
suddenly the lifeless landscape, which enveloped 
them like a divine frame fashioned for them. 
They seemed a single being, the being from 
whom that tranquil and silent night was made; 
and they walked towards the priest, like a liv- 
ing answer, his Master’s answer, to his ques- 
tion. 

He stood there, overwhelmed, his heart beat- 
ing fast; and he fancied he had before him some 
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Biblical scene, like the loves of Ruth and Boaz 
—the accomplishment of the Lord’s will in one 
of those magnificent settings spoken of in Holy 
Writ. The verses of the Song of Songs began 
to hum in his ears—the ardent cries, the cray- 
ings of the body, all the glowing poetry of that 
poem aflame with love. 

And he said to himself: “Perhaps God has 
made such nights, in order to throw a veil of 
idealism over the loves of men.” 

He withdrew before this couple who went 
ever arm in arm. It was his niece, to be sure; 
but he asked himself if he had not been on the 
point of disobeying God. And must it not be 
that love is lawful in God’s sight, since He vis- 
ibly encompasses it with such splendor? 

And he felt bewildered, almost ashamed, as 
if he had penetrated into a temple where he 
had not the right to go. 


Part 2. 


Shakespeare. 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book 


NEws. 


The Preparatory Period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 


Age and the Renaissance, including Wyatt and Surrey, Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser. After these followed a study of Pre-Shakes- 
perean drama, with John Lyly, George Peeie, Robert Greene, Kyd and Marlowe. 

The present lesson deals with Shakespeare. It seems unnecessary to give any 
selections from Shakespeare’s work, so many editions of the plays and poems 
being available. For those who wish to take up some good set of Shakespeare 
for study the “Gollancz” edition (David McKay) is recommended. It is an edi- 
tion of thirty-nine volumes, one for each play and sold in separate volumes as 
well as by the set. This edition is admirably edited by Israel Gollancz, a scholar 
of high standing and contains notes that are most helpful without being too pro- 


fuse. 


Elizabethan England was ready for 
Shakespeare when Shakespeare came. 
The theatre-going public was growing 
rapidly and the need for a dramatist ready 
at adapting and quick in executing was 
great. 

To repeat an old story, William Shake- 
speare was born on Henley street, in 
Stratford, on April 23, 1564. His father 
was John Shakespeare, a well-to-do trades- 
man, and the boy was sent to the Free 
Grammar School. At nineteen, that is to 
say, in 1582, he married Anne Hathaway, 
a young woman seven years older than 
himself. Many are the stories which 
group themselves about the circumstances 
of this marriage and the birth of the 
daughter Susannah. Following them 
close comes the tale of poaching in Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s domains, but a clear rec- 
ord of these years is unobtainable. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that at about this time 
Shakespeare went up to London, where 
he settled, not later, it would appear, than 





1587. He joined the Earl of Leicester’s 
theatrical company in some minor capacity 
and by 1594 was prominent as an actor, 
playing in this year before the Queen at 
Greenwich. In 1599, the company, then 
known as the Lord Chamberlain’s com- 
pany, settled at the Globe Theatre, on 
Bankside, Southwark, and it was here that 
Shakespeare probably played Adam in “As 
You Like It” and the ghost in “Hamlet.” 
In 1591 he touched up a chronicle-play, 
in 1593 he published “Venus and Adonis” 
and in 1594, “Lucrece.” From 1591 to 
1611 he produced the series of plays ac- 
cepted as the Shakespearean plays, begin- 
ning with “Love’s Labor’s Lost” and end- 
ing with “The Tempest.” He began writ- 
ing the “Sonnets” probably about 1594. 
In 1596 Shakespeare went to Stratford 
and with money and property acquired in 
the meantime, released his father from 
financial distress. In 1597 he bought a 
house in Stratford, called New Place, and 
in 1599 obtained the Shakespeare coat-of- 
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arms. That he made money from his 
share of ownership in the Globe Theatre 
is undoubted and his income at this time 
has been reckoned at about £800 per an- 
num. It was in I611, as far as can be 
ascertained, that Shakespeare retired to 
Stratford to live. He died at New Place 
on April 23, 1616, and was buried in the 
chancel of the church at Stratford-on- 
Avon. He left his property to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hall. 

This always seems a meagre and unsat- 
isfactory account of the life of the world’s 
greatest dramatic genius. Always the old 
question comes up—can genius be so suf- 
ficient unto itself as to need no sustaining 
power? Here the Baconians preach the 
“country clout’ and deride the idea of a 
green, uneducated lad who could. write 
plays so wonderful as the great plays; 
poems so impassioned as the great poems. 
The derision has led to some modification 
of view on the part of Shakespeareans and 
many scholars are now willing to con- 
cede that Shakespeare may have traveled 
more than has been believed ordinarily 
and that through travel he may have ac- 


quired such knowledge as would readily 
account for much of his work. 
It would appear that Shakespeare was 


an example of practical genius. He was 
the poet who was business man as well. 
The dramatist is necessarily a man among 
men, he is not necessarily a dreamer, nor 
necessarily a visionary. One cannot pic- 
ture Shakespeare other than a very sub- 
stantial, tangible being; as far off in the 
clouds as his adorers may desire to put 
him, he is a very material figure. So that 
the only way to account for his strange 
mixture of practicality and sublimity is to 
picture him the man of finely poised phys- 
ical and spiritual attributes. If we could 
find a man of high scientific knowledge 
and attainment, endowed at the same time 
with exquisite poetic feeling and apprecia- 
tion and wide, free imagination, we should 
perhaps have the Shakespeare fundamen- 
tal mould. Add to this an unlimited power 
for assimilation, a keen observation and 
perception, a penetration and a gift for 
analytic interpretation, then add a zest 
and enthusiasm in human affairs, a quick, 
teady sympathy for mankind generally and 
am unusual sense of the humorous, and 
you have Shakespeare himself. 


Such a man would learn no matter how 
small the means at his command; such a 
man would in nature be one to use every 
opportunity for travel and would in travel- 
ing most keenly enjoy and absorb. And 
simply because a man does not write his 
autobiography, need we discard every 
plausible possibility? If no Boswell 
appear to record him faithfully must 
we question his’ tangible rights? 
So much has been written about 
Shakespeare, so much discussed, so much 
disputed, that simplicity has been worked 
into intricacy and much of the fine influ- 
ence of the rare personality that inspires 
his pages has been lost. 

Regarding Shakespeare’s works, it is 
useless to linger long. Critics of authority 
have analyzed the plays and many of the 
best of these are readily accessible. As a 
helpful guide to the student, however, we 
will outline, chronologically the order of 
the authorship and in so doing will follow 
out Dr. Stopford Brooke’s excellent plan 
as exemplified in his “Primer of English 
Literature.” 

Dr. Brooke divides the time of Shakes- 
peare’s authorship into four periods. He 
places the first period with its beginning 
prior to the time that Shakespeare left 
Stratford for London and believes “Venus 
and Adonis” to have been sketched at 
least before he reached London. It is 
thought that “Titus Adronicus” was the 
first play that Shakespeare retouched, and 
this was probably followed by the re- 
touching of the “First Part of Henry VI.” 
The first original play was “Love’s La- 
bor’s Lost,” which shows the influence 
of Lyly and the “Euphues.” The second 
play was the farce “The Comedy of Er- 
rors.” From this infectious fun Shakes- 
peare passed to lofty poetic beauty and 
wrote “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with its quota of humorous situation, and 
after this were produced those plays which 
grew from Italian story, “Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” and “Romeo and Juliet,” 
the first real tragedy. To the period of 
these belong “Love’s Labor’s Won,” “All’s 
Well that Ends Well” and the poem, “The 
Rape of Lucrece.” Then Shakespeare 
turned to the historical play and wrote 
“Richard II,” “Richard III,” and “King 
John,” recasting at the same time two 
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older plays, which resulted in the “Second 
and Third Parts of Henry VI.” 

The second period may be said to in- 
clude the years 1596-1601. This period 
began with “The Merchant of Venice” and 
was followed by the comedies, “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” a retouch, and the Fal- 
staffian plays,—“The First and Second 
Henry IV,” and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” Then the historical plays were 
brought to a close with “Henry V.” The 
Globe Theatre was built in 1599, and 
among the plays that Shakespeare wrote 
for it in this period were “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “As You Like It,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” in which is a shadow of the sorrow 
to follow and to culminate in the great 
tragedies and the “Sonnets,” or rather the 
later . Sonnets. 

The reasons for the period of tragedy 
are given thus by Dr. Brooke, 

Shakespeare’s life had changed now, and his 
mind changed with it. He had grown wealthy 
and famous, loved by society. 

He was the friend of the Earls of South- 
ampton and Essex, and of William Herbert, 
Lord Pembroke. The Queen patronized him; 
all the best literary society was his own. He 
was a man of wealth and comfort. Suddenly 
his life seems to have grown dark. His best 
friends fell into ruin, Essex perished on the 
scaffold, Southampton went to the Tower, 
Pembroke was banished from the Court; he 
may himself, as some have thought, have been 
concerned in the rising of Essex. Added to 
this, we may conjecture, from the imaginative 
pageantry of the sonnets, that he had unwisely 
loved, and been betrayed in his love by a dear 
friend. 

All this doubtless did lead to his writing 
of the tragic side of life. The third period 
extends over 1601-1608. It begins with 
“Julius Czsar,” followed by “Hamlet,” 
then by the tragi-comedy “Measure for 
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Measure,” then by “Othello,” “Macbeth,” 
“Lear,” “Troilus and Cressida,” “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” “Coriolanus” and “Si- 
mon.” Then the passion was spent and 
the storm; and the fourth period is one of 
calm. 1608-1613, and we have “Cym- 
beline,” “The Tempest” and “A Winter's 
Tale” and the great poetic life closes with 
“Henry VIII,” written in collaboration 
with Fletcher. 

Those last years “were probably sad 
years, yet they must have been sweet years, 
years in ‘which a mighty soul prepared 
for its journey into the “undiscovered 
bourne.” 

Dr. Brooke thinks that the “Epilogue” 
to “The Tempest” reveals more of Shake- 
speare’s personality than anything that he 
wrote outside the “Sonnets” and in the 
“Epilogue” the idea of sadness is strong, 

Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be relieved by prayer, 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 


That there were tragedies in our poet’s 
life is pretty certain. “Hamlet” has been 
thought to have resulted from grief over 
the death of a loved son, Hamnet. The 
sonnets speak of a rival poet who stung 
Shakespeare with his sarcasm, of a friend 
who betrayed him, of a love that was un- 
worthy of one who should have been pure 
even as he was great. So when those who 
disclaim Shakespeare speak of the pros- 
perous Stratford land owner, sitting down 
to die in peace and plenty, content with 
material possession, the lovers of Shake- 
speare remember these probable secret sor- 
rows, this probable strife after the things 
of the spirit and of eternity. 


History 
Lesson XIV 
Greece (Continued) 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of 


The history of ancient Greece commenced the course, including 


the rise of Athens to the Peloponnesian War, the war itself, the Spartan su- 
premacy, the Theban supremacy and the Macedonian. 
The present lesson takes up the division of Alexander’s Empire and the 


end of Greek independence. 


Next month will begin a study of Roman History. 


As a reference “Ancient History” by William F. Allen and P. V. N. Myers is 


suggested. 
There was no one to take Alexander’s place. 
So the vast Empire fell into confusion and 
strife and wars were precipitated. Before the 


end of the fourth century B. C. the great Em- 
pire was broken up into numerous divisions. 
There were four principal divisions or states, 
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however, that had boundaries defined after the 
Battle of Ipsus, a battle fought in Phrygia in 
301 B. C. and the rulers of these divisions were 
Lysimachus, Seleucus Nicator, Ptolemy and 
Cassander, each of whom assumed the title of 
King. 

Lysimachus held dominion over Thrace and 
western Asia Minor; Seleucus Nicator held 
Syria and the countries eastward to the Indus; 
Ptolemy ruled over Egypt and Cassander over 
Macedonia, claiming at the same time su- 
premacy over Greece, an authority that he 
never actually obtained. 

The kingdom of Lysimachus did not last 
long. Seleucus defeated him in battle in 281 
B. C. and his kingdom was divided, the Asia 
Minor lands being joined to the Syrian realm, 
and Thrace being swallowed up by Macedonia. 

The Syrian Kingdom endured for two cen- 
turies, from 312 to 65 B. C. It played an im- 
portant’ part in the civil history of the world. 
Seleucus Nicator, its first ruler, was a liberal 
patron of the arts and did no little for the ad- 
yancement of ancient learning. He built Seleu- 
cia on the banks of the Tigris, a rival city to 
Babylon and one that soon left Babylon far 
behind in the race for population, wealth and 
splendor. He founded many other cities. Six 
others in various parts of his Empire, that he 
called Seleucia, sixteen that he called Antioch; 
five that he named Laodicea, and others Apa- 
mea, after his father, mother and one of his 
wives respectively. 


The kingdom of the Ptolemies dates from 
323 to 30 B. C. The founder was Ptolemy I 
and his descendants ruled for three centuries. 
Ptolemy added Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, Pales- 
tine, Cyrene and Cyprus to his domain. He 
raised his kingdom to great naval power and 
encouraged the arts and his immediate suc- 
cessors followed in his footsteps. But the 
later Ptolemies were guilty of all kinds of ex- 
cesses, probably due to the long practice of 
marriage between brothers and sisters. The 
last of the Ptolemies was Cleopatra, whose 
story belongs properly to Roman history. 

After Alexander’s death, Greece rose in re- 
bellion against Macedonian rule. The Lamian 
War was fought in which the Greeks were de- 
feated and Demosthenes was forced to flee 
from Athens. .Pursued by Antipater, the 
Macedonian general, Demosthenes finally took 
poison. 

But Macedonia now became a prey to the 
West and in 146 B. C. it was made a Roman 
province, having incurred the wrath of Rome 
by lending aid to Carthage during one of the 
Punic Wars. 

In the meanwhile Greece divided itself into 
two leagues, the Achaean and the ®tolian. 
United they might have upheld Greek inde- 
pendence, but they quarrelled among them- 
selves and finally both were absorbed by Rome 
and by the year 146 B. C. all Greece was part 
of the Roman Empire. 


Mythology 
III 


Lesson 


The first lesson in Mythology appeared in the September issue of Book 
News. It took up the legends that concern the beginning of the world and the 
creation of man, ending with the flood and the chaining of Prometheus to Mt. 


Caucasus. 


In connection with the lessons in Mythology “Bulfinch’s Age of Fable” and 
Gayley’s “Classic Myths,” are suggested for supplementary reading. 
The stories related in the present lesson are taken from Greek Mythology. 


The legend of Phaeton has been immortalized by Ovid in the “Metamorphoses.’ 


D1ana’s PUNISHMENT. 


Actaeon, the young son of Cadmus, had the 
misfortune one day to come upon Diana while 
she was bathing with her nymphs. So angered 
was the goddess at thus having cause to blush 
that she changed Actaeon into a_stag-like 
monster, whereupon his own hounds gave chase 
to him and tore him to pieces and then only 
was Diana satisfied, for now no man could 
boast of having seen the virgin goddess unap- 
parelled. 


PHAETON. 


Phaeton was the son of Apollo and the 
nymph Clymene. Taunted by his school-fel- 
lows, who did not believe him the child of a 
god, Phaeton one day set out for the land of 
the Sun to make his father acknowledge him 
and give him proof of the parentage. 

Ovid describes the great Palace of the Sun, 


’ 


how it stood on tall, marvellously wrought col- 
umns, how it gleamed with gold and was lined 
with ivory and silver. 

Phaeton at once sought his father, though he 
had to pause because of the great light. Apollo 
sat on a high throne, surrounded by the Day, 
the Month, the Year and the numerous Hours. 
Spring was present, flower-garlanded, and Sum- 
mer crowned with golden grain; Autumn 
grape-stained and Winter with hair of icicles, 
stood nearby. Apollo inquired concerning the 
boy’s errand and Phaeton explained, whereupon 
the god admitted his claim and swore an oath 
to grant whatever his desire. Phaeton, rash 
and inexperienced, asked permission to drive 
the sun chariot for one day and Apollo repented 
his promise. But the son was persistent and 
would heed no warning so, after many and 
detailed directions, Apollo let him mount the 
chariot, a wonderful creation, all gold and sil- 
ver and jeweled. Dawn came as they stood 
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there together and the path was _ blossom- 
strewn, the stars withdrew and the Hours har- 
nessed up the horses, great steeds, fed with 
ambrosia, the food of the immortals. Apollo 
bathed Phaeton’s face with a liquid that would 
make him proof against the heat and bright- 
ness, and set the rays upon his head, admon- 
ishing him and teaching him how to guide the 
horses. 

Then the bars were let down and the wild 
journey began. ‘The height and the speed 
caused Phaeton to lose all self-control and the 
vehicle went far astray. Now up the chariot 
flies into the high Heavens, now down, low, 
very low, close to the earth and cities perish 
in the flame, harvests are consumed, mountains 
catch the fire and burn. The Ethiopians, it 
is believed, got their blackness through the 
blood being forced too suddenly to the sur- 
face and the Libyan desert was dried up and 
remains so to this day. The seas shrank and 


dry land formed and mountains under the 
water lifted their heads and became islands, 

Something must be done. Earth is in terror 
and Jupiter calls a council of the gods. Then 
the King of Heaven launches a thunder-bolt 
and it strikes the young charioteer. Like a 
shooting star Phaeton, with his hair on fire, 
falls downward and Eridanes, the river receives 
him. 

The Italian Naiades reared later a tomb for 
him and it is said that his three sisters, the 
Heliades, so lamented his fate that they be- 
came poplar-trees on the banks of the river 
and their tears continually flowing became am- 
ber as they dropped into the stream. 

Cycnus, Phaeton’s most intimate friend, 
grieved sorely and would plunge into the river 
frequently, bringing out ghastly reminders of 
his friend’s sad end until the gods changed 
him into a swan. That is why the swan sails 
about so sadly and dips its head so often in 
the water. 


The November Magazines 


ATURALLY the November maga- 
N zines are replete with discussion 

bearing upon the election and var- 
ious political questions at issue. In “Mun- 
sey’s” Mr. Frank A. Munsey writes an 
article on “Training for the Presidency,” 
an impression of Theodore Roosevelt ; and 
Charles E. Littlefield writes on ‘*Bomb- 
shells in Presidential Campaigns;’ to 
“Harper’s Magazine,” John Bassett 
Moore contributes “Non-Intervention and 
the Monroe Doctrine ;” in the “Metropoli- 
tan” (an election number) appear “Why 
Roosevelt Should Be Elected,” by Alfred 
Henry Lewis and “Why Parker Should 
Be Elected,’ by Hon. Bourke Cockran, 
while in “McClure’s” Hon. Grover Cleve- 
land writes about Parker and Henry 
Cabot Lodge has an estimate of Roose- 
velt. 

General articles include “Such Stuff as 
Dreams Are Made Of,” an article on stage 
scene-painting by John Corbin; a second 
installment of the “Royal Academy” by 
Fred A. Eaton, and “The Old-Time Ne- 
gro” by Thomas Nelson Page, in “Scrib- 
ner’s;” “The Play and the Public” by 
Clyde Fitch, in the “Smart Set ;” “Saman- 
tha at St. Louis” by Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
and “How I Came to Butt into the Drama” 
by George Ade in “Pearson’s;” Glad- 
stone’s Friendship with Lord Acton” by 
the Hon. Maud Lyttleton and “Legends 
and Pageants in Venice” by William R. 


’ 


Thayer in “Lippincott’s ;” and ‘“Psychical 
Research” by Andrew Lang and “Mr. 
Howells in England” in “Harper’s.” 

Two special articles on modern industry 
are features of “The World’s Work,” 
“Harvesting the Wheat” by Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson and “The Rich Kingdom of Cot- 
ton” by C. H. Poe. 

Fiction for the month is represented by 
serials, short stories and novelettes. ‘The 
Abbess of Vlaye” by Weyman continues 
in “Munsey’s ;” “The Marriage of William 
Ashe,” Mrs. Ward’s new story, has an- 
other installment in “Harper’s -” the con- 
clusion of “The Heart of Lady Anne” by 
the Castles, appears in “Ainslee’s ;” “The 
Undercurrent” has more chapters in 
“Scribner’s” and two new serials are be- 
gun; one, entitled “Sandy” in “The Cen- 
tury” is by Alice Hegan Rice; the other, 
“The Rawhide” in “McClure’s” is by 
Stewart Edward White. 

Short stories by George Horton, Edna 
Kenton, James Huneker and W. J. Hen- 
derson appear in the “Smart Set ;” stories 
by Anne Warner, Churchill Williams and 
Robert Hitchens are in “Ainslee’s ;” “Pear- 
son’s” contains “The Goddess of the Car” 
by Ralph Henry Barbour; W. D. Nesbit 
and Dan Coolidge contribute stories to 
the “Red Book,” and Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s “Poet Take Thy Lute” is con- 
cluded in the “Delineator.” 
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The novelette in “Lippincott’s” is “The 
Prisoner of Mademoiselle” by Charles G. 
D. Roberts; that in Ainslee’s is “My 
Quaker Maid” by Marah Ellis Ryan. The 
October issue of “Masters in Art” has 
for its subject Barye. The reproductions 
of a number of the great sculptor’s most 
important works, including the famous 
lion studies, are unusually interesting. 


The November issue of this very excellent 
magazine will take up Veronese. The 
subject of the October “Masters in Music” 
is Schubert. The selections include “The 
Erl-King,” “Hark, Hark the Lark” and 
“The Serenade.” For November Tschai- 
kowsky will be the subject and the issue 
will contain a portrait, the life history, 
critical comment and selections. 


Best-Selling Books 


N England the reading public is a lit- 
tle more serious-minded than it is in 
America. For instance, “The Chal- 

loners,” “Sabrina Warham” and “Hearts 
in Exile” appear on the English lists of 
best-selling books. It is doubtful if any 
of the three of these novels will ever at- 
tain the peak of the best-seller here in 
America. 

English readers are, however, as much 
like a flock of sheep as American readers, 
a fact made evident by the perennial 
vogue of Marie Corelli and Sir Gilbert 
Parker. England, America and Scotland 
agree in the demand for ‘“God’s Good 
Man” and “A Ladder of Swords,” “The 
Last Hope,” as Merriman’s last novel, is 
also going well. 

There are so few new miscellaneous 
works of any special importance that the 
best-sellers in “Miscellany” are old stand- 
bys, as for instance “The Double Garden” 
and “Letters of a Chinese Official.” Pas- 
tor Wagner’s visit to America is giving 
the sale of his books a new life-lease, and 
again they appear among the books that 
the many are buying. 

The best-sellers for the month past in 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston are 
as follows: 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


Fiction: 

The Masquerader;—Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

Traffics and Discoveries;—Rudyard Kipling. 

Beverly of Graustark;—George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The Affair at the Inn;—Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and others. 

God’s Good Man;—Marie Corelli. 

A Ladder of Swords;—Gilbert Parker. 

Tillie a Mennonite Maid;—Helen R. Martin. 


In the Bishop’s Carriage;—Miriam Michel- 
son, 


The Truants;—A. E. W. Mason. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Simple Life;—Charles Wagner. 

Forty-Five Years Under the Flag;—Admiral 
Schley. 

The History of Andrew Jackson;—Colonel 
Buell. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 


FIcTION: 


Beverly of Graustark;—George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

Nancy Stair;—Elinor Lane. 

A Ladder of Swords;—Gilbert Parker. 

The Last Hope;—Henry Seton Merriman. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage;—Miriam Michel- 
son. 

Old Gorgon Graham ;—George Horace Lori- 
mer. 
_ God’s Good Man;—Marie Corelli. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Simple Life;—Charles Wagner. 
By the Fireside;—Charles Wagner. 
Letters of a Chinese Official. 
Studies of the Soul. 


At Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 


FICTION: 


The Affair at the Inn;—Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and others. 

A Rose of Old St. Louis;—Mary Dillon. 

The Seiners;—James B. Connelly. 

A Ladder of Swords;—Gilbert Parker. 

Anna the Adventuress;—E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 

Nancy Stair;—Elinor Lane. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Double Garden;—Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Man and Superman;—G. Bernard Shaw. 
Sequil;—Henry Schute. 

Theodore Roosevelt;—Jacob A, Riis. 
Greater America;—Colquhoun. 

Letters of a Chinese Official. 
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Fiction 
ARTHUR GorRDON Pym. By Edgar Allan Poe. 


New edition. Illustrated by A. D: McCor- 
mick. 265 pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


At. THE Moorincs. By Rosa N. Carey, author 
of “A Passage Perilous,” etc. 409 pp. 1I2mo. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This novel, the last of a series which Miss 
Carey has been issuing at the rate of two a 
year for the past twenty years, has its scene 
laid in the level of English society which her 
works have made familiar—the mid-middle 
class—and follows the usual line of her books. 
Two lovers are here, two blameless young 
women and the atmosphere of the vicarage and 
village. 

BEAUTIFUL Possisitity, A. By Edith Fergu- 
son Black, author of “A Princess in Calico,” 
etc. 330 pp. 12mo. The Union Press. 
The daughter of a New Englander, who was 

married to the heiress of a Barbadoes planta- 

tion, is sent North by him to her uncle, a Judge, 
whose wife she shocks by becoming a trained 
nurse. 


CuristMAs Eve on Lonesome. By John Fox, 
Jr., author of “The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come,” etc. Illustrated. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

A collection of short stories depicting life 
as it is, both humorous and pathetic, in the 
Kentucky mountains. 

CoLLiERY Jim. By Nora J. Finch. 
I17I pp. 12mo. A. Flanagan Co. 
A story of the mine mule, in which a number 

of incidents in mining accidents relating to this 

useful and abused animal are interwoven. 

By Opie Read, 

Rand, Mc- 


Illustrated. 


CONFESSIONS OF MARGUERITE. 
author of “Turk,” etc. 12mo. 
Nally & Co. 

This was first published anonymously. Then 
Mr. Read confessed his authorship and it now 
appears with his name on the title-page. Its 
first appearance was signalized by no little 
comment. 


By Mary Russell Mitford, 


CountrY STORIES. 
author of “Our 
George Morrow. 
pincott Company. 


Dan Back, EpItTor 
Seymour Eaton. With frontispiece. 
16mo. The Library Publishing Co. 
This story, describing the editor and pro- 

prietor of a weekly newspaper, published in the 


Illustrated by 


Village.” 
12mo. J. B. Lip- 


317 pp. 


AND PROPRIETOR. By 
54 Pp. 
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early seventies, in a small town in Northern 
Michigan, originally appeared in the “Book- 
Lover’s Magazine,” of which Mr. Eaton is the 
proprietor. 


Deacon LysANnpDER. By Sarah P. McL. Greene, 
author of “Cape Cod Folks,” etc.  Illustrat- 
ed. 222 pp. 16mo. -The Baker & Taylor Co, 
Mrs. Greene, who came into notice a decade 

ago by her book, “Cape Cod Folks,” while still 

Sarah Pratt MacLane, has in this short story 

taken two of her country folk to Washington 

and made such humorous use as has been from 
the beginning of time, of the rural person in 
new surroundings. 


DespoiLers, THE. By Edmund Mitchell, au- 
thor of “The Belforts of Culben,” etc. 327 pp. 
12mo. Cassell & Co., London. 

A sensational story, whose scene opens in 
Santa Cruz, with a will which falls into evil 
hands. The rest of the novel, whose scene runs 
on in Spanish America deals with the struggle 
over this bit of paper. 


Doc’s Tate, A. By Mark Twain. 
by W. T. Smedley. 36 pp. 1I2mo. 
& Bros. 

This story appeared in “Harper’s Magazine.” 
It is now issued in a slender book. The tale 
is clever and has attracted no little attention, 
it is quite worthy the more permanent form. 
The pictures are in color. 


Illustrated 
Harper 


By Charles Hannan, 
With Yellow 
16mo. R. 


ELDER MAcGREGOR, THE. 
author of “The Coachman 
Lace,” etc. Illustrated. 171 pp. 
F. Fenno & Co. 

A contribution to the Kailyard school of fic- 
tion, in which the Scotch Presbyterian and the 
Gypsy are brought into the usual contact, and 
the Clergyman gets into trouble because he has 
in his first book, two dedication pages, one to 
the Elder of his Church, and the other to his 
wife. 


Finest Basy 1N THE WorLD, THE. By Thea- 
dorer. 62 pp. I2mo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Letters written by a father to himself about 
his child. Each letter is a veritable little essay 
on the lessons derived from contact with child- 
life and each letter shows a parent’s enthusiasm 
and tenderness and that indefinable elation 
which comes to the man who experiences 
fatherhood for the first time. 


Gouip Buc AND OTHER TALEs, THE. By Edgar 
Allan Poe. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 
316 pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Goop oF THE WICKED, Tuk. By Owen Kil- 
dare, author of “My Mamie Rose,” etc. 148 
pp. 16mo. The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Mr. Owen Kildare first came into notice by 
winning a prize offered by the New York Jour- 
nal, for a story of Bowery life, “My Mamie 
Rose,” his first work. The present volume 
holds a series of studies which he has con- 
tributed to the New York Sunday Press on 
“The Party.” It includes the characters fa- 
miliar on the Bowery, “the party” being a 
young woman with whom a man on the Bow- 
ery is in love. It is preceded by a little story 
of the girls of the region—“Hatpin Mary” and 
the rest—and is closed by short stories on New 
York Streets. Mr. Kildare’s experience has 
given him a large New York paint box, but he 
is somewhat chary in using its color. 


Hitts oF FrEEDOM, THE. By Joseph Sharts. 
Illustrated by S. J. Dudley. 12mo. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


Another of those complications which arise 
when parents attempt matchmaking. As usual 
it ends happily. 


Letter “D,”’ Tur. By Grace Denio Litch- 
field, author of ““The Moving Finger Writes,” 
etc. 322 pp. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Two maiden ladies, living in a small inland 
city in New York State, give a home to a 
niece, the daughter of a brother who has failed 
in business. Two young men, one of whom 
writes a play, make the rest of the story. 


Love 1n CulEF. By Rose K. Weekes. 289 pp. 
12mo. Harper & Bros. 


A study of a doctor’s life in an English town, 
carried through various self-sacrificing work 
which introduces another man who becomes 
the hero. He makes love to a young woman 
whose life has been somewhat neglected, but 
who passes through the usual experiences. 


Manassas. By Upton Sinclair. 12mo. The 
Macmillan Co. 


This novel describes the John Brown raid, 
Lincoln’s presence in Washington and the 
rout at Bull Run. It is crowded with incident 
and the story moves with rapidity, but lacks 
coherence. 


Mr. MipsuipMAN Easy. By Captain Marryat. 
Edited by W. Clark Russell. The New 
Pocket Library. 526 pp. 18mo. 


Small page, clear type, thin paper, narrow 
margin, bring together in a single, small pocket 
library, this reprint of a Classic of the novel 
of the sea, with an introduction by W. Clark 
Russell, the received authority on nautical 
fiction among all but sailors. 


More CHEERFUL AMERICANS. By Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis, author of “Cheerful Americans.” 
Illustrated by Florence (icovel Shinn, Fanny 


Y. Cory, F. R. Gruger and May W. Watkins. 
284 pp. 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 


_ Mr. Loomis has collected in this volume var- 
ious magazine articles, and articles intended 
to be magazine articles, all with various turns 
of American humor as apparent in the South- 
west and Southern California. 


Pacan’s Procress, Tuk. By Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, author of “Tom Beauling,” etc. Illustrat- 
ed by John Rae. 258 pp. 16mo. A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 


The study of the dawning of pre-historic hu- 
man life, told with deep feeling on the part of 
the author, which he does not make very ap- 
parent to the reader. 


PIONEER Doctor, A. By Elizabeth Porter 
Gould, author of “The Prownings and Amer- 
ica,” etc. 270 pp. 12mo_ Richard G. Badger. 
A novel of mission work in Syria, opened 

with a brief account of the woman who goes 

there. A close acquaintance with the scene and 
missionary life is apparent, the heroine being 
drawn from a familiar figure in Beyrut. It is 
rather in the nature of a memorandum than 
a well-considered novel. 


Private Tutor, THE By Gamaliel Brad- 


ford, Jr. 522 pp. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Mr. Bradford has been hitherto known for 
his ponderous work attacking the evils of de- 
mocracy. He has written this novel, as many 
others have been, under the charm of Rome, 
where the scene is laid. There is the usual 
American girl, the raw American, the Ameri- 
can who has been ripened by European sur- 
roundings, and various varieties of the Italian, 
male and female. 


Quincunx Case, Tue. By William Dent Pit- 
man. 306 pp. I2mo. Herbert B. Turner & 
Co. 

This is a feeble attempt at a Sherlock Holmes 
mystery. The hero is a young man of remark- 
able powers, who ferrets out crime and ciphers 
with marvelous ingenuity and success. The 
book is little more than a poor attempt at a 
conventional mystery tale. 


Recorps, Tue. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


Illustrated by Louis D. Arata. 321 pp. 12mo. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 


A collection of Mr. Brady’s more recent mag- 
azine stories. 


REVELATION OF HERSELF, THE. By Mary Far- 
ley Sanborn. 258 pp. 12mo. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


Letters from a young woman to a New York 
reporter whom she has met during a brief visit, 
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in which she tells it: all, including this brief 
entry in the correspondence: “I ‘have killed 
my grandmother.” The reporter loses his arm 
and she nurses him. 


By George Morehead. II- 


Sorceress, THE. 
12mo. J. S. Ogilvie Pub- 


lustrated. Paper. 

lishing Co. 

A romantic story based on the play of the 
same name by Victorien Sardou. During the 
present season Sarah Bernhardt and Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell will both star in the drama, 


By Edwyn Sandys, author 
Illustrated by J. M. 
338 pp. I2mo. 


SPORTSMAN “JOE.” 
of “Trapper Jim,” etc. 
Gleeson and C. W. Pancoast. 
The Macmillan Co. 

The author is already known for an admir- 
able, closely studied work on “Upland Game 
Birds.” He has here taken a boy into Can- 
adian woods and given in great detail the life 
of the hunter. The book is full of small, minute 
directions, with regard to bait, its preparation, 
care and work, 


Story oF A Lig AND OTHER TALEs, THE. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. With frontispiece. 
276 pp. 16mo. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 
An additional volume in the Turner. set of 

Stevenson’s works. Some five volumes have 

already been issued. The bindings are neat 

and the typography good. 


and Girls 


By Louise Quarles Bonte 
Illustrated quar- 


Boys 


A B Cn DIxiE. 
and George Willard Bonte. 
to. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
An alphabet with exaggerated negro pictures 

in garish color, printed in Germany, giving 

closely the German view of negro aspect. 


AuLey Car’s Kirren, Tue. By Caroline M. 
Fuller, author of “Across the Campus,” etc. 
Illustrated. 220 pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

The story of a stray cat, written with sym- 
pathy and a sense of humor. 


AMERICAN Kinc, An. By Edward S. Ellis. II- 
lustrated. 482 pp. 12mo. Henry T. Coates 
& Co. 

A story of King Philip’s War. 


ARRIVAL OF Jimpson, THE. By Ralph H. Bar- 
bour. Illustrations. 253 pp. 1I2mo. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

A collection of stories for boys in which foot- 
ball figures. 


By Leslie W. 


BasBy ELTON—QUARTERBACK. 
12mo. The Cen- 


Quirk. Illustrated. 201 pp. 

tury Co. 

An athletic hero who plays foot-ball, base- 
ball and wins races. Most boys will enjoy the 
tale. 


News 


Bonny LESLEY OF THE BorDER. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. Illustrated by William F. Stecher. 
The Pioneer Series. 331 pp. I2mo. W. A. 
Wilde & Co. 


Laid in a frontier town in what is now the 
Southern portion of Michigan, this story gives 
an account of the life of a young girl who has 
come to the region in one of those caravan 
trains of wagons by which the Western mi- 
gration was conducted a century ago. A story 
for girls. 


Book oF Litre Boys, A. By Helen Dawes 
Brown, author of “Her Sixteenth Year,” ete. 
With illustrations. 158 pp. 12mo. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Short stories about little boys. Wholesome, 
healthy and direct. Each boy shares in some 
particular adventure, incident, or accident and 
the facts are not far-fetched. 


Charles Frederick 
I2mo. D. 


Boy ANcLERS, THE. By 
Holder. Illustrated. 294 pp. 
Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Holder, the author, lives at Pasadena, 
Cal., is thoroughly familiar with fishing and 
the animal life of the Pacific coast, on which 
he has written a number of volumes in the past 
20 years. The first half of this book describes, 
under the thin guise of a story, the coast fauna 
of the region, and the last half is divided be- 
tween the Gulf of Mexico and the St. Law- 
rence. There is ample illustration. The work 
is accurately done. 


Boy Captive oF Op DEERFIELD, THE. By 
Mary P. Wells Smith, author of “The Jolly 
Good Times Stories,” etc. IIlustrated by L. 
J. Bridgman. 304 pp. 12mo. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

When Deerfield was sacked by the French 
and Indians, February 29, 1704, among the 
captives was Stephen Williams, the minister’s 
son, a boy of only ten. His adventures, retold 
in that dialect and dialogue which only appears 
in the Boy’s Juvenile, form this volume. 


Illustrat- 


Broucut To HEEL. By Kent Carr. 
I2mo. J. 


ed by Harold Copping. 367 pp. 

B. Lippincott Co. 

A school story, laid in England, of the con- 
ventional sort, containing a little more of the 
feminine side than usual. A cricket match and 
a plot with a bit of romance are thrown in, so 
that the work is a high-bridge between Tom 
Brown at Rugby, and Miss Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. It is apparently intended for the boy 
who prefers a girl on the bleacher to a scrim- 
mage on the gridiron. 


BROWNIES IN THE PHILIPPINES, THE. By Pal- 
mer Cox. Illustrated. 144 pp. Quarto. The 
Century Co. 

The Brownies find their way into every cor- 
ner of the world. Boys and girls will be glad 
to know about their sojourn in the Philippines. 
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New Books 





Captain JoHN SmitH. By Tudor Jenks. II- 
lustrated. 259 pp. I2mo. The Century Co. 
A boy’s biography of John Smith derived 

from Smith’s own writings and told in a way 

to attract a youthful reader. 


CuiLp AT Puay, THe. By Clara Murray. II- 


lustrated. III pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


A child’s first reading book with colored 
illustrations that catch the eye. 


CourIER OF Empire, A. By John H. Whitson. 
Illustrated by Charles Emerson. 315 pp. 
1zmo. W. A. Wilde Co. 


A boy’s story based on the efforts of Mar- 
cus Whitman to gain the Oregon territory for 
the United States. 


Deapwoop Trait, THe. By Gilbert Patten. 
Illustrated. 261 pp. t12mo. D. Appleton & 
Co. 


A boy’s story of life on the plains, in Chey- 
enne, and the region about, while the Indians 
were still in the land, and Red Cloud a power, 
but curiously untrue to life, as the hero spares 
an Indian when he has a chance of killing him. 


DensLow’s SCARE Crow AND THE TIN Man. 
DENSLOW’s SIMPLE SIMON. 

DensLow’s BARN YARD CIRCUS. 

DensLow’s ANIMAL Farr. 

DensLow’s MotHER GoossE A B C Book. 


Denstow’s THREE LittLe KITTENS. 
Paper. Quarto. G. W. Dillingham Co. 


Six of the twelve in the new series of Dens- 
low picture books. They are all very amus- 
ing and very gayly colored. 


Ercut Cousins. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illus- 
trated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards... 370 
pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


Rost in Broom. By Louisa M. Alcott. II- 
lustrated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 
344 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


Two new volumes in a very decorative series 
of Miss Alcott’s books. 


Euinor ARDEN, Royauist. By Mary Con- 
stance Du Bois. Illustrated by Benda. 283 
pp. 12mo. The Century Co. 


Elinor Arden is one of the most winsome lit- 
tle maidens of recent fiction. The daughter of 
a Royalist in the days of King Charles I. and 
the Roundheads, she is left an orphan and goes 
to live in the family of a Roundhead uncle. 
There she has a sad and lonely time of it, but 
her loyalty to her father and his king never 
falters. Her quick wit and daring save her 
king’s baby daughter from the enemy—an in- 
cident said to be authentic. Later Elinor Ar- 
den marries the young captain who befriends 
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her in her desolate childhood; and the sweet 
Princess Henrietta Anne remembers her res- 
cuer and shows her gratitude graciously. 


Every-Day Grris. By Julie M. Lippmann. II- 


- gece 249 pp. I2mo. D. Appleton & 
oO. 


American girls, with some boys thrown in, 
make up this running story, in which at the 
close a publisher shows gratitude and takes a 
man’s novel because his wife has been kind to 
the publisher’s boy. 


FLOWER Princess, Tue. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Illustrated. 126 pp. 12mo. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


The “Flower Princess” first saw the light in 
the “Churchman,” and “The Little Friend” in 
the “Brown Book.” There are besides, two 
other short stories—“The Mermaid’s Child” 
and “The Ten Blowers.” They are all fairy 
stories, with a little more than the usual touch 
of moral and a constant suggestion of a re- 
ligious tone. 


Fort IN THE Forest, Tue. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Illustrated. The Colonial Ser- 
ies. 541 pp. 12mo. W. A. Wilde Co. 


This story of the Indian War, written for 
boys, whose scene is laid in Fort William Hen- 
ry, during the Indian attack on it in 1755. Two 
boys captured at the Fort are taken away by 
Indians and finally escape to Fort Edward. 
History and boy’s adventure are mingled to- 
gether and the story runs on in the conversa- 
tional vein. 


GLIMPSES OF PIONEER LIFE FoR LitrLe FoiKks. 
Illustrated. 166 pp. 12mo. A Flanagan Co. 
A child’s book on frontiér life of earlier days, 

simply told, possessing no special charm. 


Gioria. By Faith Bickford. Illustrated by 


Edna Sawyer. 132 pp. 12mo. Dana, Estes 
& Co. 


One of the Portuguese colonies on Cape Cod, 
in which a little waif with a gift at bird-song 
imitation is found, is the subject of this work. 
She is the heroine of this little girl’s book, 
somewhat overstrained in its sentiment, and 
by no means satisfactory in its illustrations. 
Success comes to the white waif, who had been 
thrown ashore by a wreck, and who has been 
living with half-negro Portuguese. 


Guiyn SEvERN’s ScHoot Days. By G. Man- 
ville Fenn. [Illustrated by Charles Pears. 
412 pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


This is the seventeenth boy’s book, written 
by George Manville Fenn in the past ten years. 
This one has its scene laid in an English school, 
where there is an Indian boy whose early ac- 
quaintance with elephants comes in in good 
stead when the elephant at a circus breaks 
loose. There is the usual fight and boyish ad- 
venture. 
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Goop TaEs. By Gelett Burgess. Illustrated. 
106 pp. Quarto. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

The Goops are always for Christmas time. 

This time they come one Goop for each letter 

in the alphabet. 


Happy Heart Famity, Tue. By Virginia Ger- 
son. Illustrated. 35 pp. 8vo. Fox, Duffield 
& Co. 

A child’s grotesque, with colored pages and 
illustrations. 


His Mayjesty’s Stoop Diramonp Rock. By 
H. S. Huntingdon. Illustrated. 431 pp. I2mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This story of English Naval life for boys, is 
laid in the Napoleonic wars, and includes the 
usual naval adventures of the period, cutting 
out a French vessel and an attack on a West 
Indian Island. A little love story is included, 
and the frame work of the narrative is based 
on incidents of the period. 


Historica TALES. American first series. By 
Charles Morris, author of “Tales from the 
Dramatists,” etc. Illustrated. 358 pp. I2mo. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Mr. Morris, who has for a number of years 
showed his ability in telling familiar tales sim- 
ply for children, in this volume does the same 
for American History from Pocahontas to Lee. 


In SEARCH OF THE OxaApPr. By Ernest Glan- 
ville, author of “The Diamond Seekers,” etc. 
Illustrated by William Rainey. 381 pp. i2mo. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The new region which has just been brought 
into notice by Sir H. H. Johnston’s explora- 
tion, is the subject of this boy’s book, which 
follows the line of Mayne Reid’s works, with 
the usual crowding of adventure. It displays 
close knowledge of recent authorities and a 
lack of vivid capacity in description. 


Kipun-Daizin. From SHark-Boy to MER- 
CHANT-PRriINCE. By Gensai Murai.  Illus- 
trated by George Varian. 175 pp. 12mo. The 
Century Co. 

This story of Japanese life, written by a pop- 
ular Japanese novelist, first appeared in St. 
Nicholas. It describes the adventures of a 
legendary Japanese merchant of the eigh- 
teenth century, who has become a synonym for 
business pluck and push in Japanese folk-lore. 


Kinc oF KINKIDDIE AND OTHER Farry TALES 
or Now, Tue. By Raymond Fuller Ayers. 
Illustrated by Walter Bobbett. 262 pp. 12mo. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The familiar properties of the old-fashioned 
fairy story are put together under modern 
conditions in a child’s book, suggested by va- 
rious phases of English life, with a little of the 
unexpected, and something of the comic, so 
that the fairy story instead of being pathetic 
or gruesome, is grotesque and pleasant. 





News 





Lapy SpipER. By Harriet A. Cheever, author 
of “Madame Angora.” Illustrated by Diantha 
W. Horne. 110 pp. 12mo. Dana, Estes & 
Co. 

Spider life, put in new shape, with a view of 
human doings from the spider’s web. 


LAND Hero oF 1812, Ture. By C. C. Hotch- 
kiss. Illustrated. 215 pp. I2mo. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Andrew Jackson’s boy life, and his later mil- 
itary career are the subject of this boy’s book, 
told simply, directly, with close knowledge of 
the surroundings, and in a fashion to make it 
useful for boys from twelve to eighteen. 


LiFE OF Our Saviour, Tue. By Mrs. Paul 
Chapman. Illustrated. 206 pp. 12mo. Henry 
Frowde, London. 

The story of the Christ, simply and effective- 
ly told that the children may understand. The 
volume contains many illuminative pictures. 


Little Grr 1In OLD Cuicaco, A. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. 324 pp. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

The series which Miss Douglas has already 
written, placing her young heroine in Boston, 
Washington, New Orleans, Detroit and St. 
Louis, is succeeded here by one on the begin- 
nings of Chicago. The work is brought down 
to the Civil War. The same method is used, 
the dialogue is admirable within limited range, 
and on a domestic canvas, a fair, though not 
very vivid historical picture is presented. 


LittLeE Peter. Famous Children of Literature 
Series. Illustrated. 157 pp. 12mo. Dana, 
Estes & Co. 

A reprint of a portion of Captain Marryat’s 

“Peter Simple.” 


Lou. By Harriet E. Cheever. Illustrated by 
3ertha G. Davidson. 291 pp. 12mo. Dana, 
Estes & Co. 

Lou, a waif in a Home, runs away on a rail- 
road train, finds a shelter, and at last discovers 
the mother from whom she had been separated. 
The story is certain to have an unhealthy ef- 
fect on young girls who are prone to dreams of 
this character. 

Lucy AND THEIR Majesties. By B. L. Far- 
jeon. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory and 
George Varian. 350 pp. I2mo. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

Lucy is a dear little English girl who is much 
grieved over her father’s efforts to force an.un- 
welcome suitor upon Lydia, the charming elder 
sister and daughter. Lydia is in love with Har- 
ry Bower, who is all a lover should be; but 
Lorimer Grimweed has obtained control of 
the lease of Marybud Lodge, the home—and 
there’s a pretty kettle of fish. Little Lucy con- 
fides her troubles to Madame Tussaud, of Lon- 
don waxworks fame, and Madame Tussaud 
carries her wax notables down to Marybud 
Lodge and straightens out the tangle. 
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Merry-WeEatuers, Tue. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Illustrated by Julia Ward Richards. 
281 pp. 1I2mo. Dana, Estes & Co. 

A lively, active story of camp life in Maine, 
written from familiar scenes, with local ac- 
curacy and knowledge of boy life. It is il- 
lustrated by a granddaughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, a daughter of the author, Julia Ward 
Richards. 


MINNOws AND Tritons. By B. A. Clark. II- 
lustrated. 328 pp. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

A story of very early boy life—at the age of 
seven—in the suburbs of London, told with a 
mingled touch of earnestness, the seriousness of 
childhood and its comic aspect to their elders, 
more interesting than Juveniles usually are—to 
grown-ups. 


Minute Boys oF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, 
Tne. By James Otis. Illustrated by A. 
Burnham Shute. 350 pp. i12mo. Dana, 
Estes & Co. 

Mr. Otis, who has published a number of 
similar works, has taken here a somewhat 
legendary account of a boy with the Colonials 
in 1777, among the Minute Men of the Green 
Mountains. The story is carried from General 
St. Clair’s campaign to Stark’s. The story is 
vividly told with much dialogue, but with no 
attempt to follow the local dialect. 


Mysterious Beacon Licut, Tue. By George 
E. Walsh. Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. 
354 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Walsh began as a reporter on the New 
York Tribune and has for the last fifteen years 
written for the magazines. and weeklies with an 
occasional book, having regularly contributed 
to St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, and like 
publications. He follows his previous book, 
“The Mysterious Burglar,” with this account 
of four boys who go North on a Labrador 
Whaler, and are left on an ice floe. They leave 
this in a boat which they have wisely saved, and 
the rest of the story is occupied with their life 
there, which includes the discovery of a schoon- 
er previously caught in the ice. 


“O_p Put,” tHE Patriot. By Frederick A. 
Ober. Illustrated. 258 pp. 12mo. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Israel Putnam’s life as a boy, and colonial 
soldier at the siege of Havana and in the 
Revolution, is used here as the subject of a 
simple, direct narrative, which shows close 
study, is free from exaggeration and deals 
fairly with the vexed questions of Putnam’s 
military career. Good for boys in American 
history. 


On Hyactntu Hint. By Mary F. Leonard. 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 262 pp. 
12mo. W. A, Wilde & Co. 

The story “On Hyacinth Hill” clusters 
around the lives of two children, who, on ac- 
count of sickness in their own home, are forced 


to spend the winter with their cousin in the 
little country town of Friendship. Happily for 
them, they are able to easily and quickly adapt 
themselves to their new surroundings. 


On Your Mark! By Ralph H. Barbour. II- 
lustrated by C. M. Relyea. 267 pp. iI2mo. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A story of college life and athletics by a 
popular writer of boys’ stories. 


Patriot AND Tory. By Edward S. Ellis. Il- 
lustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 311 pp. 1I2mo. 
Dana, Estes & Co. 

Another of Mr. Ellis’s clever boys’ books 
so many of which serve to incite wholesome 
patriotic feeling. 


Pep.LAr’s Pack, Tuer. By Mrs. Alfred Bald- 
win. Illustrated by Charles Pears. 397 pp. 
12mo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Mrs. Baldwin has already published several 
novelettes, and a little book of verse for chil- 
dren. She uses, in this rather large volume the 
familiar properties suggested by a careful read- 
ing of Grimm, modernized, given new names, 
and a moral tendency. 


Prince Henry’s Sattor-Boy. By Otto von 
Bruneck. Translated and adapted from the 
German by Mary J. Safford. With illustra- 
tions by George Alfred Williams. 293 pp. 
12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 

The life of a soldier lad in the Germany 
Navy, who is called into various attempts to 
suppress Arab Slave Traders on land and 
Dhows slave trading in Eastern Africa, is the 
subject of this book, originally written for 
German boys. As is customary with German 
books of this character the milieu has been 
very closely studied so that the book is ac- 
curate without the adventure usually in English 
books of this sort. 


REIGN OF QuEEN Dick, Tue. By Carolyn 
Wells. Illustrated by W. Strothman. 228 pp. 
1z2mo. D. Appleton & Co. 


A humorous child’s story of the semi-fairy- 
tale order. 


RIDER OF THE BLAcK Horssg, Tue. By Ever- 
ett Tomlinson, author of “In the Hands of 
the Red Coats,” etc. Illustrated. 387 pp. 
12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A boy’s story, woven around the adventures 
of one of the scouts of the Revolution, whose 
work is alluded to and sometimes described in 
George Clinton’s private papers. The scene 
is laid in New York State, and extends from 
the Hudson to Fort Orinsky. 


RutH CAMPBELL’s EXPERIMENT. By Nina 
Rhoades, author of “The Little Girl Next 
Door,” ete. Illustrated by William F. Stech- 
er. 288 pp. 12mo. W. A. Wilde & Co. 

A story of a bright and resourceful girl, writ- 
ten by the blind author who has become well 
known for her juvenile stories. 
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Santa C.raus’ ‘WonpDERFUL Canby CrRCcus. 
By Olive Aye!’ Illustrated by A. T. William- 
son. Quarto.” 

Gayly colored pictures and bright verses. A 

Christmas book for the smaller children. 


SoLpIERS OF THE DuKeE, THE. By Eva Mad- 
den, author of “The Little Queen,” etc. II- 
lustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 279 pp. 12mo. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. 

“The Soldiers of the Duke” is based upon 
the early life of Prince William, the Duke of 
Gloucester, who was in direct succession to 
the throne of England, and it is a happy pic- 
ture of child life as it appears in the royal home. 


Stories oF Rosin Hoop. By J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden. Illustrated. 330 pp. 16mo. 
Old stories retold with a fresh charm. Every 
boy ought to be on speaking terms with Hood 
and his merry outlaws. 


Story oF Lirtie Paut, THe. Famous Chil- 
dren of Literature Series. Edited by Fred- 
eric Lawrence Knowles. Illustrated by Ber- 
tha G. Davidson and others. 144 pp. 12mo. 
Dana, Estes & Co. 

A reprint of a portion of Dickens’s “Dombey 

and Son.” . 


Story oF ROLFE AND THE VIKING’s Bow, THE. 
By Allen French, author of “The Junior 
Cup.” Illustrated by Bernard J. Rosenmeyer. 
12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

A tale for boys, picturing Iceland during the 
heroic age. 


TALES OF A PouttrRy Farm. By Clara D. Pier- 
son, author of “Dooryard Stories,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. 195 pp. 12mo. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

These stories centre about the members of a 
family that move from the city to a farm and 
take up the various occupations of farm life. 
Mrs. Pierson makes the best use of all this ma- 
terial and tells just the stories about the chick- 
ens and turkeys and ducks that children like 
to hear. 


TEDDY AND Towser. By Seward D. Lisle. II- 
—" 352 pp. I2mo. Henry T. Coates 
oO. 


An Irishman, a boy and a dog go to Cali- 
fornia in the early history of the gold excite- 
ment. There is a wreck, and the three start on 
a 200-mile walk to San Francisco, meeting with 
various adventures in ‘mining camps and with 
Indians. While improbable, the book is 
straightforward. 


Teppy Barrp’s Luck. 
Illustrated by George Alfred Williams. 
pp. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 

A collection of children’s stories which have 
appeared in “St. Nicholas,” “Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” “Holiday Magazine,” “The Churchman,” 
and the “Cottage Hearth,” most of which 
touch upon school and college life. 


By Kate D. Sweetser. 
172 


News 


Ten Littie Inprians. By Mary H. Wade. II- 
lustrated by Sears Gallagher. 247 pp. 12mo. 
W. A. Wilde Co. 


This volume is made up of stories for chil- 
dren and about children. The author has se- 
lected for her characters ten children, one from 
each of the ten oldest tribes of Indians in our 
country, and by this means has shown the 
many and peculiar characteristics of these va- 
rious tribes. 


THat SwEET Story oF OxLp. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. 262 pp. 12mo. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. 

Another life of Christ for children’s reading. 

One need scarcely mention the rare sympathy 

with which the story is told. 


THREE GRACES AT COLLEGE. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson, author of “Three Graces,” etc. II- 
lustrated by C. M. Relyea. 271 pp. I2mo. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The three graces are an interesting group. 

This further glimpse of them will please many 

girl readers. 


Trip WitH MotuHER Gooss, A. By Avis Prink- 
Crosby. Illustrated. 12mo. W. B. Conkey 
& Co. 

Some clever poems for children, daintily il- 
lustrated. The first is Mother Goose up-to- 
date and with the pictures makes an attractive 
story-book. 


Up THE ForKED River. By Seward D. Lisle, 
author of “Teddy and Towser.” Illustrated. 
304 pp. I12mo. Henry T. Coates & Co. _ 
A novel, close to a boy’s book, whose ad- 

venture is found in a Central American revo- 

lution. 


VINLAND CHAmMpIons, THE. By Ottilie A. 
Liljencrantz. Illustrated by the Kinneys. 
255 pp. I2mo. D. Appleton & Co. 

Miss Liljencrantz’s work is well known 
through “The Thrall of Leif the Lucky.” The 
present story in more juvenile form follows 
Leif chronologically. 


By Ethelred B. Barry. II- 
79 pp. I2mo. Dana, 


Wuat Paut Dip. 
lustrated by the author. 
Estes & Co. 


Paul is a poor cripple whose father has lost 
all his money and who is one of those lofty, 
‘well-bred people who only appear in child’s 


fiction. The boy turns his room in a boarding 
place into a centre of sympathies for the in- 
mates of the house. 


Witsy’s Dan. By William Wallace Cook. Il- 
lustrated by C. B. Falls. 325 pp. 12mo. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A grim story of boy life, in criminal condi- 
tions, first in the country, and then in the city, 
intended for a child’s book, with illustrations 
of much power. It is doubtful whether this 
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picture of the lowest stratum of society can 
be of use to any child. It may arouse older 
readers to action. 


Watty-Puc 1n Foc Lanp, Tue. By G. E. 
Farrow. Illustrated by Alan Wright. 207 
pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott Co. : 
One of eleven books in which the Wallypug, 

a modern form of fairy, a recently naturalized 

citizen of Wonderland, a-kin to Alice, appears. 


Biography 


GrEAT FRENCHMAN AND THE GENEVESE, THE. 
Translated from Etienne Dumont’s “Suvenir 
sur Mirabeau.” By Lady Seymour. Iilus- 
trated. 257 pp. with appendix. 8vo. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

A translation of the life of Mirabeau, writ- 
ten by one in close contact with him, first is- 
sued in 1832, accompanied by notes with ref- 
erence to the principal characters and their por- 
traits. 


How I Spent My SixtietH BirtHpay. By 
“Carman Sylva.” Translated by H. E. Delf. 
With frontispiece. 15 pp. 16mo. 


Memorrs OF Emma LAapy HamILton. Edited 
by W. H. Long. New edition. Illustrated. 
315 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Gibbings & Co., 
London. 


Stories oF Inventors. By Russell Double- 
day. Illustrated. 221 pp. 8vo. 

The stories in this volume are called by the 
author “true stories of adventure in inven- 
tions.” The purpose of the book is to show 
the danger that lies in experimenting with in- 
ventions, a phase of the subject often over- 
looked by those who marvel at the achievement. 
Many of the narratives relate personal experi- 
ences. 


Tom K&ENAN. Edited by Neason Jones. II- 
lustrated. 280 pp. I2mo. Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. 

An account of a railroad engineer’s life, nar- 
nating the experiences of Tom Keenan, who 
was for some fifty years in the employ of the 
Morris & Essex, later the D., L. & W. The 
work is written as his own personal account, 
and narrates with all the homely accuracy of 
an unlettered man, keen, intelligent, and full 
of reminiscence, the life of a railroad engineer. 
His early work at the beginning, his share in 
the dissipation of the day, his reform, and his 
manifold efforts to improve his fellows. 


History 


Consprracy UNDER THE TERROR, A. By Paul 
Gaulot. Translated by Charles Laroche. II- 
lustrated. 292 pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 

While Marie Antoinette was in the Temple, a 
conspiracy was formed for her rescue, which 


is one of the unravelled incidents of her ca- 
reer. It is here studied in the light of some 
new documents in her handwriting. These are 
given in fac-simile in this volume which retells 
an old story with additions and in great detail, 
turning these pages of history into something 
as interesting as a romance. 


FicHt To A Finisu, A. By Major C. G. Den- 
nison. Illustrated. 192 pp. 12mo. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


The author was in command of a Cape Col- 
ony Scouting Company during the Boer War, 
known as Dennison’s Scouts. In charge of a 
Company at Cape Felice, he was besieged, cap- 
tured, and taken to the Pretoria prison. He 
was released when General Roberts captured 
the place and engaged in the defeat at Bos- 
hoff. The rest of the volume is devoted to his 
service during the period of irregular warfare 
with Dewet. 


LovE AND Lovers OF THE Past. By Paul 
Gaulot. Translated by F. Charles Laroche. 
With frontispiece. 346pp. 12mo. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


Two stories—one about the Comtesse Du 
Barry, the other about Charlotte Corday, are 
woven together from the National records, 
with the free use of the probabilities of history 
with a view to attaining the improbabilities of 
romance. 


MonroE Doctrine, THE. By T. B. Edgington. 
With frontispiece. 335 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


The story of the Monroe Doctrine is told 
again in this somewhat clumsily constructed 
work, more than half of which is occupied by 
the recent developments due to the Hague 
Conference, and the two..Venezuela contro- 
versies, on boundaries and on the claims now 
referred to the Hague Conference. 


NatTIoNAL Documents. The Unit Books. 481 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. Howard Wilford Bell. 


Contains documents of importance in Ameri- 
can history from the Virginia Charter of James 
II., to the Panama Ship Canal Treaty. The 
selection is unusually well made. The source of 
the text is not given. 


New FRANCE AND NEw ENGLAND. By John 
Fiske. New edition. Illustrated. 326 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Twenty Famous Batries. By Edward Kirk 
Rawson. Illustrated. Introduction, notes, 
etc. 720 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


In answer to a general demand this well- 
known book of naval battles is now made avail- 
able in a single volume edition. It has not 
been abridged in any way, but contains. the 
full, editorial and illustrative material of the 
original edition. 
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Educational 


DER ZERBROCHENE KruG von’ HEINRICH 
ZsCHOKKE. Edited, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary. With frontispiece. Interna- 
tional Modern Language Series. 76 pp. 
16mo. Ginn & Co. 


A popular German story well adapted to 
translation purposes. It is often given to pupils 
of the second year in German as an exercise in 
sight translation. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SoLiD ANALYTIC 
GEoMETRY, THE. By Albert L. Candy. II- 
lustrated. 248 pp. 12mo. D. C. Heath & 
Co. 

Professor Candy is assistant in the mathe- 
matical department of the University of Ne- 
braska. While analytic geometry is usually 
made a brief introduction to conic sections, he 
here makes an effort to adopt its elementary 
study to the needs of technical students who 
need an earlier introduction to calculus and a 
wider training in its habit, method, and aid in 
the solution of mathematical problems. The 
work therefore calls for close supervision on 
the part of the teacher and a very considerable 
effort by the pupil at original mathematical 
thought, though of elementary description, than 
is usually the case in early mathematical work. 


First PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By Em- 
met S. Goff and D. D. Mayne. Illustrated. 
256 pp. 12mo. American Book Co. 


While not too difficult for boys and girls in 
the lower classes, this volume covers well the 
elements of agriculture in its various branches. 
Commencing with a simple discussion of the 
soil and its relations to plant life, it takes up, 
lesson by lesson, the principles that a farmer 
should understand to raise good crops and good 
live stock. The last lessons deal with the 
simpler phases of landscape gardening, under 
the title, “Improvement of Home and. School 
Yards.” Throughout, the lessons include 
simple laboratory exercises. 


FLACHSMANN ALS ERZIEHER. By Otto Ernst. 
Edited, with introduction and notes by Eliza- 
beth Kingsbury. With frontispiece. 190 pp. 
12mo. International Modern Language Ser- 


ies. Ginn & Co. 


This popular German comedy, which has 
reached its fiftieth thousand in Germany, gives 
a true view of the German public school sys- 
tem of to-day. The style is that of the mod- 
ern realistic school, though entirely free from 
objectionable features. The notes are copious 
enough to elucidate historical, biographical, 
provincial, and idiomatic expressions,’ as well 
as the more difficult points in grammar. A 
brief account of the author’s life precedes the 
text. The book may be used to best advan- 
tage in the second or third year of the study of 
German. 


News 


GEOGRAPHY OF NEw YorK. By Floyd R. 
Smith and Arthur C. Perry, Jr. Illustrated. 
130 pp. 12mo. The American Book Co. 


This book presents the geography of both 
the State and the city of New York in a form 
which is instructive and interesting. The lan- 
guage is adapted to the comprehension of pu- 
pils of the fifth year, for whom the volume was 
prepared. The various physical features of 
the State and city are first taken up, and then 
follow chapters on the resources, industries, 
products, commerce, and social development. 
A brief sketch of the local history of New York 
city is included, and an appendix presents sta- 
tistical tables of the State and its ‘counties, 
cities, and large villages. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By A. W. Potter. 
152 pp. 12mo. The American Book Co. 


Intended for a year’s work, this book is well 
adapted to open up the subject in a simple and 
comprehensive manner, arouse the pupil’s in- 
terest, and lay the foundation for more extend- 
ed work in later years. The development of 
algebraic principles is closely correlated with 
those of arithmetic, with which the pupil is 
already familiar, and the transition from one 
study to the other is therefore much more 
easily effected than by the ordinary method. 


GREEK ProsgE Composition. By Edward H. 
Spieker. 276 pp. 12mo. American Book Co. 


Intended for use in college classes, this book 
assumes that the student has had some prac- 
tice in turning connected English sentences 
into Greek, and that he is therefore familiar 
with the principal forms of inflection. For the 
ordinary course, one hundred and twenty exer- 
cises are given, followed by twenty-five based 
especially upon Demosthenes and Plato. The 
introduction does not need to take the place of 
the grammar, but gives merely the main points 
which will be of special assistance to the stu- 
dent. 


History OF THE ANCIENT Worxp, A. By 
George Stephen Goodspeed. With illustra- 
tions, maps, and plans. 483 pp. 12mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


A story intended for high-school work, pre- 
pared in the University of Chicago, showing 
the influence of Professor F. B. Tarbell. A 
very brief introduction sketches the period 
down to the beginning of the first Millennium 
in Babylonia and Egypt. The rest of the 
work summarizes Grecian History, down to 
Alexander. Then taking up the development 
of Roman power, with a brief close, giving 
the period from the fall of the Roman Empire, 
to Charlemagne. Each chapter is accompan- 
ied by Bibliographies. There are maps, in 
which water is indicated by black, a confusing 
plan. The illustrations are selected altogether 
from the Archaelogical standpoint. An appen- 
dix furnishes reading for teachers and _ ad- 
vanced students. Recent discoveries in regard 
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to the development of the second Millennium 
before Christ are briefly noted, but receive 
less than their full consideration. 


How THE UNITED States BECAME A NATION. 
By John Fiske. Illustrated. 246 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

Issued originally in 1887, this brief history 
intended for school reading, sketches in simple 
language the history of the United States from 
the period of weakness after the Rebellion, 
until the close of the Civil War. 


In tHE Days oF Cuaucer. By Tudor Jenks. 
With an introduction by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Lives of Great Writers. 292 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This book tells the story of Chaucer’s life, 
and gives a picture of England as it was 
known to the earliest of our great poets—the 
manners, customs, institutions and happenings 
that made him what he was, and are reflected 
in his poems. On a small scale, the method is 
that of Green in his Short History of the 
English People. The author has tried to pic- 
ture Chaucer, the man and the poet, with such 
surroundings and scenes as will convey a clear 
impression of his daily life. This book stands 
by itself, but it will be followed by others 
sketching the personality of the greatest writ- 
ers. The series will picture these writers at 
home and abroad, their work and amusements, 
their manners, customs, their dress, and the 
institutions of their times with reference to 
their work. 


LA MERE DE LA MarouisE ET LA FILLE DU 
CHANOINE. Par Epmunp Apsout. Edited, 
with notes and vocabulary by O. B. Super. 
With frontispiece. 12mo. International 
Modern Language Series. Ginn & Co. 

A suitable work for second year students in 
French. Particularly well adapted to class- 
room use in that it is taken from the work of 
an important writer, is entertaining and lacks 
anything that might make it inappropriate for 
the perusal of students. 


New Century History oF THE UNITED 
States, Tur. By Edward Eggleston. IIlus- 
trated. 406 pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

This was the last work of Edward Eggleston. 
His purpose in writing it was to tell clearly 
and succinctly and in interesting fashion the 
history of our country. Mr. George Cary Eg- 
gleston has done the revision work, his brother 
having only completed the first draft at the 
time of his death. Mr. Eggleston also writes 
the introduction in which he states that the 
author put his most conscientious care into the 
praparation of the volume. 


¥ 
PRESIDENTS OF THE UNiTED States, Tue. II- 
lustrated. 204 pp. 12mo. W. B. Conkey & 
Co. , 
Short personal sketches of each President, 
reprinted from worn plates, with indMferent il- 
lustrations. 


READINGS IN EurorEaAN History. Vol. I. By 
James Harvey Robinson. 544 pp. I2mo. 
Ginn & Co. 


It is now generally recognized among teach- 
ers of history that the text-book should be sup- 
plemented by collateral reading. Professor 
Robinson’s “Readings” will supply a need that 
has long been felt by those dealing with the 
general history of Europe. For each chapter 
of his text he furnishes from twenty to thirty 
pages of extracts, mainly from vivid, first-hand 
accounts of the persons, events, and institu- 
tions discussed in his manual. In this way 
the statements in the text-book may be ampli- 
fied and given added interest and vividness. 


Scuoor History oF ENGLAND, A. By Harmon 
B. Niver. Illustrated. 406 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. American Book Co. 


This book furnishes a narrative history of 
England for the higher grades of elementary 
schools. It traces not only the growth of those 
principles of liberty and self-government which 
are the common heritage of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, but also the gradual development of the 
British Empire and its rise to the front rank 
of the world’s manufacturing and commercial 
powers. 


Suort ConstituTrionAL HIstoRY OF THE 
Unitep States, A. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe, author of “The Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States,” etc. 446 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. Little. Brown & Co. 


A one volumed constitutional history de- 
signed as a text-book. Mr. Thorpe’s wide his- 
torical knowledge gives him peculiarly fine 
equipment for such a work. His larger “Con- 
stitutional History” is a recognized authority. 


STEPPING STONES IN AMERICAN History. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge, William Elliot Griffis 
and others. 381 pp. 8vo. W. A. Wilde & 
Co. 

A volume the aim of which is to present in 
clear, concise and interesting way, the chief 
points in American history. It contains four- 
teen sections, each section written by some 
prominent educator or historian. 


Stories OF Kinc Artuur. Edited by W. Wal- 
do Cutter. Illustrated. 340 pp. 16mo._ T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


An adaptation of Malory’s “Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” very useful for students. 


Text-Book oF GENERAL Puysics. By Joseph 
S. Ames. Illustrated. 760 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. The American Book Co. 


This work provides a one year’s course in 
physics which is well adapted for use in Ameri- 
can colleges. The book states the theory of 
the subject so clearly and logically that reci- 
tations can be held on it. At the same time it 
gives a concise statement of the experimental 
facts on which the science of physics is based, 
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and presents with these statements the ac- 
cepted theories which correlate or explain 
them. 


By Harold 
“Home 
I2mo. 


WEsTERN UnitED States, THE. 
Wellman Fairbanks, author of 
Geography,” etc. Illustrated. 302 pp. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

This geographical reader takes up the natur- 
al phenomena of the United States West of the 
tooth meridian and describes them in short 
chapters, with half tone illustrations from 
photographs. A number of the words would 
be unfamiliar to children of the age for which 
it is intended. 


Religion 


CuurcH’s LESSONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
Tue. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, au- 
thor of “Helps to Meditation,” etc. In two 
volumes. 409, 354 pp. I2mo. Thomas Whit- 
taker. 


COMRADESHIP AND CHARACTER. By George 
Jackson, Thomas G. Selby, etc. 309 pp. 
12mo. Imported by Thomas Whittaker. 


CHRISTIAN ScIENCE. By Mary Platt. Parmele, 
author of “The Kingdom of the Invisible.” 
80 pp. 12mo. J. F. Taylor & Co. 


An argument against Christian Science, 
based upon the premise that it seeks to sub- 
stitute a crude idealism instead of seeking to 
glorify God by illuminating His works through 
a coherent and rational conception of cause 
and effect in the material Universe which He 
has created. 


FATHERHOOD oF Gop, THE. 
Shute. 
Merrill. 
& Mains. 


A Methodist-Episcopal Clergyman, whose 
book is opened by an introduction from Bishop 
Merrill, urges that the New Testament teaches 
not a Universal Fatherhood, but a condition 
of Fatherhood in which men are received into a 
gracious Sonship, only by the acceptance of 
the steps laid down in the Orthodox Creed. 
The work is principally devoted to a ref- 
utation of what the author deems the errors 
of Universalism. 


By A. Lincoln 
Introduction by Bishop Stephen M. 
306 pp. Indexed. t12mo. Eaton 


FINDING THE Way. By J. R. Miller. 
16mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
One of the best books of essays that Dr. 
Miller has written, full of inspiration and help. 


INNER Lire, Tor. By J. R. Miller. What Is 
Worth While Series. 32 pp. 12mo. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

_A recommendation for clean thinking and 

right feeling in Dr. Miller’s characteristic vein. 


Krisuna. By Baba Premanaud Bharati. With 
frontispiece. 226 pp. I2mo. John Lane. 
The reissue of a work originally published 

by the Krishna Lomaj summarizing Hindoo 


282 pp. 


News 


philosophy for Western readers. The precise 
cult adopted is that of Krishna and it is given 
its occult signification. 


By George Math- 


LEAVES FOR Quiet Hovurs. 
C. Armstrong & 


eson. 288 pp. I2mo. A. 
Son. 


LETTERS OF AN OLD MetHopist To His Son 
IN THE Ministry. By Robert Allen. 243 
pp. 12mo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

These letters take the standpoint of half a 
century ago, and urge its methods, its ideals, 
its creeds and its attitude. The author is op- 
posed to the higher criticism, to church clubs, 
to the new activities of women and to the in- 
stitutional Church. With this is much sound 
and homely advice with regard to all the rela- 
tions of life, written with a kindly common 
sense. 


The Unit 


By Ernest Renan. 
Howard 


LIFE OF JESUS. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Books. 438 pp. 

Wilford Bell. 

A reprint from a composite of various Eng- 
lish translations of this Life. now more than 
forty years old, and displaced from the posi- 
tion it once held, by the results of later schol- 
arship. 


Otp Sins 1n New Crorues. By George Clarke 
Peck. 317 pp. 12mo. Eaton & Mains. 
Short sermons on Old Testament figures, in- 

cidents and experiences, with some of the new 

dispensation, dedicated “In Memory of a Meth- 
odist Preacher” and showing the influence of 
such early training. 


Sr. Paut’s Conceptions oF THE Last THINGS. 
By Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy. 351 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Simon Peter, FISHERMAN. By “Thomas.” 189 
pp. 12mo. Eaton & Mains. 

An effort, reverent and well-meaning, to tell 
the story of Simon Peter’s impressions of the 
Master, the entire story being recast in touches 
of modern conditions. The result is a discord- 
ant note in spite of a number of illuminating 
suggestions, from this effort to transfer from 
the lesson of the past to the life of the present, 
and a loss of the divine element in the effort to 
make more clear the human service. 


Sunpay-ScHoot TEACHER Trarninc. By H. 
M. Hamill, D. D., author of “The Sunday 
School Teacher,” etc. 106 pp. 12mo. The 
Sunday School Times Co. 

Dr. Hamill is Superintendent of Teacher 
Training work in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the International Sunday School 
Convention, and the author of a group of 
works on the training of teachers. This brief 
manual discusses the necessity for teacher 
training methods, the aim of such training and 
the work under Dr. Hamill’s own Church, fin- 
ishing with a specimen course. 
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Union SEMINARY ApDpREsSEs. By Thomas S. 
Hastings. 266 pp. 8vo. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Addresses delivered by Dr. Hastings, while 
President of the Union Theological Seminary. 
Most relate to the calls, the work and the duty 
of a clergyman. Short addresses to graduat- 
ing classes from 1889 to 1897, and short talks 
and morning prayers, each five minutes long, 
complete the volume. 


Upper Way, Tue. By William Curtis Stiles. 

226 pp. I2mo. 

An effort to put the old view of redemption 
into new relations, by laying emphasis on the 
side of love rather than that of sin, of the rise 
rather than the fall of man. 


Wuere Dorks THE Sxy Brecin? By Washing- 
ton Gladden. 335 pp. 12mo. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Dr. Washington Gladden has for nearly 
twenty years been urging the growth of the 
spiritual and of social democracy. This book 
gives his recent sermons, taking up current 
social questions and spiritual issues, in the 
view of the larger desire and greater expecta- 
tion, with profound confidence that where the 
spirit is, there will be life. Its opening essay, 
which gives the title to the book, endeavors to 
snow that instead of looking forward, or back- 
ward, one must realize that Eternity is our 
present habitation and Heaven—“A present 
reality more than a future hope.” 


Missionary Books 


AMONG THE BurMaANns. By H. P. Cochrane. 
Illustrated. 281 pp. 12mo. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 

This is the first book to give a clear, com- 
prehensive account of the Burmans. It in- 
cludes a history of the country and a descrip- 
tion of the people and customs; it also outlines 
the religious conditions. It is a very readable 
and interesting book. 


Tuirty YEARS In Mapacascar. By the Rev. 
T. T. Matthews. Illustrated. 380 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Essays 


BeruinkK YoursELvEs! By Lyof W. Tolstoi. 
Translated by V. Tchertkoff and I. M. What 
Is Worth While Series. 64 pp. 12mo. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


War Between Russia AND JAPAN, THE. 137 
pp. 16mo. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Reprints of the London Times Translation 
of Tolstoi’s majestic protest against war. 


Everypay Essays. By Marion Foster Wash- 
burne. Illustrated by Ruth Mary Hallock. 


“Day inspirations,” these might be called im- 
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pulsive essays of the hours that pass, filled with 
all sorts of small events and feelings. They 
have brightness and a fresh appeal. 


Ir I Were a Girt Acain. By Lucy Elliot 
Keeler. Illustrated. 203 pp. 1I2mo. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 


A number of very charming and instructive 
essays by a woman who is herself of a charac- 
ter and experience well qualified to give whole- 
some counsel to girls. Herself a charming 
woman, the product of the best training, she 
has both knowledge and sympathy with all 
that is best in girl life. 


Lost Art oF REapinc, THE. By W. Robert- 
son Nicholl. What Is Worth While Series. 
32 pp. I2mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A suggestive essay for the thoughtful and 
one presenting refreshing ideas. 


MESSAGES OF THE MAstERS. By Amory H. 
Bradford, D. D. Illustrated. 16mo. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


A cheap but pleasing edition of a book pub- 
lished several months ago. A very helpful 
handbook to appreciation of great paintings. 


More Notes From UNDERLEDGE. By Wil- 
liam Pott, author of “From a New England 
Hillside.” 309 pp. 16mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Farming in Connecticut is the centre of this 
frank and sympathetic outlook into Nature in 
New England, written by one who has succeed- 
ed his early devotion to Civil Service reform, 
by agreeable and fruitful days in the observa- 
tion of nature. Many of these articles have 
appeared in the “Farmington Magazine,” “New 
York Times,” “Outlook,” “Hartford Post,” 
“Lippincott’s Magazine” and “Chap Book.” 


Younc Man’s Make-Up, A. By James I. 
Vance. 150 pp. I2mo. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 


A study in the line of many similar manuals 
of modern life on the training of a young man. 
There are essays on preparation—“The success- 
ful man is the prepared man,” “Be cheerful 
and hopeful,” “Over-alls and the kit of tools 
are no humiliation.” These key sentences sug- 
gest the style, and the remaining subjects are: 
“On a vacation,” “Life’s principles,’ “Among 
strangers,” “Burn your smoke,” “Self-respect,” 
“Influence” and “Religion.” The work has the 
direct simplicity of all Mr. Vance’s work. 


Political and Social Science 


CAREERS FOR THE ComMING MEN. By White- 
law Reed, James K. Hackett, Albert L. Mills 
and Others. 245 pp. 8vo. The Saalfield 
Publishing Co. 


These articles on various pursuits, profes- 
sions and vocations by distinguished men in 
them, first appeared in the New York Sunday 


s 
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Tribune, and are now republished in a single 
volume. They were intended to aid young men 
in the choice of a profession and appeared in 
the spring of last year. 


By Louis F. Post. 
363 pp. 


Eruics oF DEMOCRACY. 
Second edition. With frontispiece. 


Indexed. 8vo. L. D. Dickey & Co. 


Expert Marip-Servant, THe. By Christine 
Terhune Herrick, author of “Cradle and 
Nursery,” etc. 139 pp. 16mo. Harper & 
Bros. 

A practical domestic treatise by Marion Har- 
land’s daughter. The book is written prin- 
cipally for housekeepers of moderate means. 


Free America. By Bolton Hall. Illustrated. 
216 pp. Indexed. Paper. 16mo. L. S. Dickey 
& Co. 

A reprint, in cheaper form, of short discus- 
sions of the present social system, based on the 
view that there is enough to go around and 
that a few people have too much. This propo- 
sition is enforced by much argument and many 
facts, none of which take account of the grad- 
ual social change from slavery towards equal 
opportunity. Mr. Bolton Hall is a New York 
lawyer and a prominent socialist, and a son of 
the late John Hall, the well-known clergyman. 


How to Brinc Up Ovr Boys. By S. A. Nich- 
oll. What Is Worth While Series. 64 pp. 
12mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Suggestions for training children with a view 
to making upright, cultured men and women. 


THEORY OF BusiNEss ENTERPRISE, THE. By 
Thorstein Veblen. 400 pp. 8vo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

This monograph, which originally appeared 
in the Decimal publications of the University 
of Chicago, takes up business enterprise with 
reference to its purpose, its share in promotion, 
in creating banks, its tendency towards monop- 
oly and the cultural effect of business by which 
is meant its effect on social institutions. 


Travel and 


Description 
sy Rev. R. W. Van 


Book AND THE LAND. 
Schoick, author of 
Sunset.” With frontispiece. 
Eaton & Mains. 

A brief account of two trips, one to England 
and the other with the Fourth Sunday School 

Convention last spring to Palestine. 


By A. Valentine 
Indexed. 8vo. 


“Sunrise, Midday and 
253 pp. I2mo. 


3y NILE AND EUPHRATES. 
Geere. Illustrated. 350 pp. 


tT. & Tt. Cisk. 


CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, THE. 
H. Ditchfield. Illustrated. 452 pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


By P. 
I2mo. 


DomEsTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS. 
Frances M. Trollope. The Unit Books. 392 
pp. 12mo. Howard Wilford Bell. 


News 


A reprint of Mrs. Trollop’s caustic criticism 
of American life and manners which created a 
tempest of ill-will when it appeared 68 years 
ago. 


FrTIcHIsM IN West Africa. By Robert Ham- 
ill Nassau. Illustrated. 387 pp. 8vo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Dr, Nassau, for forty years a missionary in 
the Gaboon District in West Africa—1861-1901 
—has in this volume written the first definite 
and accurate account of fetichism, the least 
understood of all savage institutions. 


By G. Firth 
I2mo. ys B. 


NANSEN. 
296 pp. 


From FRANKLIN TO 
Scott. Illustrated. 
Lippincott Co. 

A summary of polar exploration which be- 
gins with the loss of the Erebus and Terror, 
and comes down to Peary. The work is con- 
densed, but calls for more complete maps than 
it has, a single page outlining the track of 
Nansen and the Fran. There is a lack of vivid 
personal side to the story of adventure. 


Classics 


Essays OF JosEpH Appison. With an intro- 
duction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. With 
frontispiece. 330 pp. 16mo. Handy Volume 
Classics. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HunpreED Best EncuiisH Poems, THE. Select- 
ed by Adam L. Gowans. With frontispiece. 
216 pp. Handy Volume Classics. TT. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

LETTERS OF LorD CHESTERFIELD, THE. Edit- 
ed by Charles Welsh. With frontispiece. 360 
pp. mo. Handy Volume Classics. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

SHERIDAN’s ComEpDIEs. Edited by Brander 
Matthews. With frontispiece. 270 pp. 16mo. 
Handy Volume Classics. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

Soncs From THE DRAMATISTS. Edited by Rob- 
ert Bell. With an introduction by Brander 
Matthews. With frontispiece. 340 pp. 16mo. 
Handy Volume Classics. 

Dainty reprints from classic English litera- 
ture. Edited by scholars and attractively made 
up. 


Git Btas. 
trated. 


By Alain Rene Le Sage. _ [Ilus- 
y 


8vo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Harry LoRREQUER. By Charles Lever. 
trated. 8vo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


PripE AND Preyupicr. By Jane Austen. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Rienzi. By Bulwer-Lytton. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
ZeNnoBiA. By William Ware. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Additions to the Luxembourg Edition. An 
edition of classical fiction very handy for every- 
day use. 


Tilus- 


8vo. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 8vo. 
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New Books 


Reference 


BusinEss Suort Cuts. Compiled by the Board 
of Experts of the Bookkeeper and Business 
Man’s Magazine. The Office Library. 154 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Bookkeeper Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Various suggestions in the use of library 
cards, keeping records, calculating interest, ab- 
breviated arithmetical methods, and other 
means intended to save time and keep track of 
business. 


CLASSICAL AND FoREIGN QuorTaTions. Com- 
piled by W. Francis H. King. Third edition. 
412 pp. 12mo. Imported by Thomas Whit- 
taker. 


INDEX TO PoETRY AND Recirations, AN. Edit- 
ed by Edith Granger. Quarto. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 

A practical reference manual for the librar- 
ian, teacher, bookseller, elocutionist, etc. Con- 
taining over thirty thousand titles. 


LAIRD AND LEE’s D1ARY AND TIME SAVER. 13 
maps in four colors. Sixth Annual Edition. 


1906. 32mo. Laird & Lee. 


Oxrorp CycLopEpICc CoNncoRDANCE, THE. II- 
lustrated. 300 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Oxford 
University Press. 

A selection of helps to Bible study in al- 
phabetical order. A handy reference work for 
teachers and laymen, containing many inter- 
esting and instructive statistics and facts, con- 
veniently put. 


PitMANn’s COMMERCIAL SPELLER. 175 pp. 32mo. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


A book of reference for stenographers and 
commercial schools. With abbreviations, 
phrases, tables and directions for punctuation 
and the use of capital letters. 


SunpAy-ScHoo, ScHOLAR’s TREASURY, THE. 
With colored maps. 34 pp. 12mo. Oxford 
University Press. 

A small volume of practical, helpful sugges- 
tion designed to stimulate interest in Christian 
effort and to effect a clearer understanding of 
the Word of God. 


Synopses oF DickKENns’s NovE.s. By J. Walk- 
er McSpadden. 250 pp. 16mo. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

This furnishes outline studies of all the Dick- 
ens plots and characters, giving the reader at 
a moment’s notice answers to questions which, 
without it, even the specialist would have some 
difficulty in answering. 


Mechanical Science 


ARCHITECTURE AND BuILpERS’ Pocket Book, 
Tue. By Frank E. Kidder. Illustrated. 1632 
pp. Indexed. 16mo. John Wiley & Sons. 

: This invaluable and well-known manual orig- 

inally appeared in 1884, and has since passed 
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through fourteen editions, the last—the pres- 
ent—having a circulation of 4000. It gives in 
compact form the entire series of facts needed 
by a working architect—mensuration tables and 
of radii and gyration, tension, strength, re- 
sistance of structure, steam and electrical en- 
gineering, lists of noted architects, and a mi- 
nute index. The volume has come to be the 
pocket companion of American architects, as 
the sale shows. 


BuiLpERs’ HoistinG MACHINERY. Mechanics’ 
Manuals. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. Il- 
lustrated. 93 pp. Indexed. 16mo. Cassell 
& Co. 

“The Building World” has for seventeen 
years been one of the leading journals for prac- 
tical builders in England and this manual col- 
lects, without using mathematical formulae or 
technical details, the leading facts as to hoist- 
ing machinery, their construction, strength and 
strains. 


ELEMENTARY WoopworkINnG. By Edwin W. 
Foster. Illustrated. 129 pp. 12mo. Ginn 
& Co. 

A study of woodwork, intended as a guide 
to manual training, closely correlated with 
later studies. Half the book gives simple direc- 
tions in regard to the use of tools; the other 
half describes familiar trees and their wood. 


Story oF AMERICAN Coats, THE. By William 
Jasper Nicholls, author of “Coal Catechism,” 
etc. Illustrated. 376 pp. Indexed. 8vo. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 

A second issue of a work which first appear- 
ed in 1896, describing in general terms the 
work of the coal mine. The work is curiously 
limited in information. The word “coals” in 
“John, 18: 18,” being used under the impres- 
sion that it alludes to mineral coal, while the 
only meaning of the Greek word is live coals. 
The statistics have been revised, and brought 
down to date. The labor side of the problem 
is not touched upon. The author, a civil en- 
gineer, has touched only upon the side of in- 
terest in his own calling. 


TimMBER MECHANICS’ MANvuALS. Edited by Paul 
N. Hasluck. Illustrated. 92 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. Cassel & Co., London. 


A manual on timbers in the English market, 
selected from the “Building World,” describ- 
ing growths and construction, felling, convert- 
ing, measuring and seasoning timber, with 
chapters on its properties, defects and kinds. 


Science 


CycLe oF Lire, Tue. By C. W. Saleeby. With 
diagrams by Richard Muir. 343 pp. 8vo. 
Harper & Bros. 

These essays endeavor to apply recent views 
of science to current problems and pursuits in 
some such a fashion as Grant Allen made fa- 
miliar from ten to twenty years ago. Little 
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fragments of what is known in such books as 
“science” are applied to cellular tissue, cricket, 
hearing, smell, dexterity, memory. There are 
besides, little sketches of recent discoveries 
in Crete, Japan, and so on through the usual 
commonplaces of the day to Herbert Spencer, 
with a close upon “The Living Garment of 
God.” Each of the articles is short. It covers 
recent discovery and contains “general in- 
formation.” 


Hinpvu Book or Astro.Locy, THe. By Bhakti 
Seva. 105 pp. 12mo. Published by the New 
York “Magazine of Mysteries.” 

A small book on astrology written along 
accepted lines. It contains little that is new. 


Our Own AND OTHER Wor.ps. By Joseph 
Hamilton, author of “The Starry Host,” etc. 
Introduction by W.'H. Withrow. _Illustrat- 
ed. 200 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Eaton & 
Mains. 

The general facts of astronomy, told in a 
rapid, brisk narrative for children, which aims 
to maintain interest by unconventional state- 
ment. The pages are broken by cross-heads 
like that of a newspaper. 


PHENOMENOLOGY OF CoLOR SENSATION IN 
Sounp. By William T. Buckner. 12 pp. Pa- 
per. I2mo. 

An attempt to connect sound and color, based 
upon the theory that the name and person are 
so closely connected that the sound used in the 
name can be used in determining the colors 
which decide the person’s character. In his 
application, the author has used stage names 
instead of the real names of one or two char- 


acters. 


Story oF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, THE. By A. 
T. Story. Illustrated. 211 pp. Indexed. 
1z2mo. D. Appleton & Co. 

This popular account of wireless telegraphy 
describes the successive experiments beginning 
with J. Clerk-Maxwell’s mathematical elucida- 
tion of the subject. Half the book goes to an 
account of the past until the Branly coherer 
gave a method of showing the existence of the 
Heryian waves, and has developed into the 
later efforts of Marconi and others. 


WEATHER INFLUENCES. By Edwin Grant Dex- 
ter. With introduction by Cleveland Abbe. 
281 pp. Indexed. 8vo. The Macmillan Co. 
An attempt to connect the weather with sun- 

dry social phenomena, school attendance, 

health, suicide, drunkenness, with a chapter on 
references to the weather in literature. 


Letters 


Letrers From tHE Horty Lanp. By Ernest 
Renan to his friend, M. Berthelot. Translat- 
ed by Lorenzo O’Rourke. With frontispiece. 
313 pp. 8vo. 

During all his early life, while collecting 
materials for the Life of Christ, and later, 
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Renan wrote Berthelot letters which since their 
publication have become a French Classic. 
These have been translated, because in the 
opinion of the translator “the brain of this 
Breton peasant, rescued from the priesthood 
contains the germ of the ideas destined to re. 
mould the future.” Rome, Egypt and Pales- 
tine are in these letters, which began with 1849 
and end in 1892, with a little group on the Rey- 
olution of ’48, addressed to Renan’s sister, 
They are full of a manifold view of life, but the 
translation lacks in the felicity of phrase for 
which the author is distinguished. 


Selections 


GREEK Poets, Tut. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 

360 pp. 8vo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Merely to glance at the title-page and table 
of contents of this anthology will show the 
importance of the work. It is a careful collec- 
tion of the writings of the Greek poets from 
the earliest times, and it gives a more compre- 
hensive view of the subject than the general 
reader is accustomed to see. The reason is, 
that these authors are not treated as “classics” 
—subjects only for grammars and lexicons— 
but as friends of to-day. The best examples 
are selected in the most approved English 
translation, and each author is set forth with 
a brief biographical note for the reader’s guid- 
ance. Among the poets represented are Homer, 
Hesiod, Sappho, Pindar, A®schylus, Anacreon, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Aristotle, 
Theocrates, and others. 


LANIER Book, THe. Edited by Mary E. Burt. 
Illustrated. 143 pp. 12mo. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Prefaced by a portrait of Lanier in his Con- 
federate uniform, this volume contains extracts 
from his prose and his letters, with some of his 
poems. The volume is intended as a reader for 
an early grade. 


Paropy AntTHoLocy, A. Collected by Carolyn 
Wells. 371 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

An interesting collection of parodies that 
seems, however, scarcely worth the trouble 
of getting together. 


Ports LAUREATE OF ENGLAND, THE. Arranged 
and decorated by Lolita Perine. 127 pp. 
12mo. R. F. Fenns & Co. 

Each of the Poets Laureate has in this vol- 
ume a single short lyric, preceded by a washed 
drawing and an ornamental page on which his 
name, birth, year in which he was made Lat- 
reate, and his death are recorded. ‘The entire 
work is prepared for giftbook purposes. 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATION, A. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. Edited by John R. Howard 
and Truman J. Ellinwood. With .an intro- 
duction by Newell Dwight Hillis. Illustrated. 
675 pp. 8vo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

This contains over 2500 illustrations from 

Beecher’s sermons. They have been arranged, 
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New Books 


entitled and indexed according to theme and 
are also indexed according to illustrative image 
employed. The result is a volume full of meat 
—a collection of thoughts fraught with sug- 
gestions and the authority of the great 
preacher. 


Twenty-Five Guost Stories. Edited by W. 
Bob Holland. 255 pp. 12mo. J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co. 


A collection of ghost stories from famous 
pens, including Poe, De Maupassant and 
others. 


Wars HaEL: Tue Boox or Toasts. By Edithe 
Lea Chase and Captain W. E. P. French. 
300 pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Grafton Press. 


This is a very complete collection of toasts, 
written by authors both old and new, and here 
gathered in a neat volume of convenient size 
andcompact. The title, “Waes Hael” (“Health 
to Thee’) is singularly appropriate. A book- 
marker of ribbon, with a tiny clay stein tied to 
the end, adds to the general attractiveness. 
The book is also issued in an edition de luxe, 
large size, bound in vellum and gold. It will 
make an exquisite gift-book. 


Wit anD Humor OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 
With frontispiece. 248 pp. 16mo. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

A collection of thoughts from great Ameri- 
can preachers. The portrait of Beecher in 
photogravure is a good one. 


Poetry 


Porms OF WiLLIAM Morris, THE. Edited by 
Percy Robert Colwell. With frontispiece. 
304 pp. 8vo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A popular edition of the greatest of Mor- 
ris’s poems. It is well supplied with introduc- 
tion, bibliography, index, notes, etc. It is a 
volume to supply a long-felt need, and will 
therefore find a ready welcome. 


PoMEs ov THE PEEPUL. Illustrated by Will 
B. Johnstone. 127 pp. 12mo. T. S. Deni- 
son. 


A parody on various poems in dialect. Some 


of the poems are quite as good as their origi- 
nals, and some are better. 


Gift-Books 


ARouND THE YEAR WitTH ELLA WHEELER 
Wiicox. Compiled by Ella Giles Ruddy. I- 
— 282 pp. 16mo. W. B. Conkey 
0. 


_A well-made birthday book, with a quota- 
tion from Mrs. Wilcox for each day in the 
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year. The cover is dainty, and the pages of 
heavy glazed paper. It would make a most 
acceptable gift. 


DivipEp. By Clara E. Laughlin. Art Gift 
Books Series. 12mo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Gwen. By Ralph Connor. Art Gift Books 
Series. 95 pp. 12mo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


The Art Gift Books Series promises to be 
one of the most delightful collections of gift- 
books this year. Miss Laughlin’s charming tale 
of Aurora and her poet’ lover, and the few 
chapters from “The Sky Pilot,” form the first 
two books in the series. The volumes are 
slender, with the daintiest of real photograph 
covers (a new idea entirely), and each rep- 
resenting an exquisite scene, while the pages 
are decorated in colored ink designs, making 
of each individual page a bit of art work. 


Morninc THoucuts To CHEER THE Day. Se- 


lected by Maria H. Le Row. 31 . I16mo. 
Little, Brown & Co. iinand ee 


Each page for the day carries a text from 
the Bible, a quotation of verse, generally of 
the secondary order, though sometimes from 
the hands of a master, and extracts giving 
moral impulse and spiritual elevation, in a wide 
range, in all ages, many names well known, 
with an occasional lapse into commonplace 
moralizing. 


Our FRIEND THE Doc. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck, author of “The Life of the Bee,” etc. 
Illustrated by Paul J. Meylau. Decorated by 
Charles B. Falls. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


This was the first essay in M. Maeterlinck’s 
collection, “The Double Garden.” It is now 
issued as a gift-boo., with pictures and mar- 
ginal designs. It represents the famous Bel- 
gian author in his most sympathetic mood. 


Over THE HILL TO THE Poor HousE AND 
OveER THE Hitt From THE Poor House. 
By Will Carleton. Illustrated by W. E. 
Mears. 8vo. Harper & Bros. 


An illustrated holiday edition of Mr. Carle- 
ton’s two famous poems. There are full-page 
pictures in color and artistic pen decorations. 
It is a book of exquisite daintiness, a fit dress 
for a perennially popular poem. 


Pitcrim’s Procress, THe. By John Bunyan. 
With a preface by Charles Kingsley. Il- 
lustrated by Charles H. Bennett. 434 pp. 
1z2mo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Srory OF THE CANDLEsTICKs, THE. By Victor 
Hugo. The Wayside Series. 158 pp. 18mo. 
Harper Bros. 


A reprint from “Les Miserables,” made into 
a dainty book suitable for holiday purposes. 
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Humor 


By George V. Hobart, author of 
Illustrated by McKee 
G. W. Dillingham 


Jim Hickey. 
“John Henry,” ete. 
Barclay. 119 pp. 16mo. 
Co. 

A study of the lower phases of wandering 
comedian life, turning on the fortunes of two 
members of a troup stranded in a small coun- 
try town. 


and 


Sports 


Amusements 


By Dwight W. Huntington, 
etc. II- 
Charles 


Bic GAME. 
author of “Our Feathered Game,” 
Justrated. 337 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

to the previous volume on 
“Our Feathered Game.” Each example of the 
greater game in the continent is described 
from the experience of the hunter, and with a 
perpetual desire to kill something. Little in- 
formation is given about the habits of these 
animals, and much in regard to the way in 
which they can be found and their lives ended. 
An index gives a scientific summary. The il- 
lustrations are from photographs. An opening 
essay discusses the size of the bullet and the 
best way of shooting. 


OUR 


A companion 


Tuirp CENTURY OF CHARADES, A. By William 
Bellamy. 16mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Charades in verse, succeeding another vol- 

ume which has proved useful in social enter- 

tainments where conversation being impracti- 
cable, games and charades are a natural re- 
sort. The first volume was suggested by Henry 

Austin Clapp, the theatrical critic, to whom 

this is dedicated. 


Medical Science 


A supplement to the 
By Francis Valk, 
Indexed. 8vo. 


STRABISMUS, OR SQUINT. 
“Errors of Refraction.” 
M. D. Illustrated. 163 pp. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A discussion of the character, manipulation, 
and operation for squint. The author has had 
long experience as professor of the eye in the 
New York Post-Graduate School and Hospital. 


Turoucu HyciENE. By Emma E. 
Walker. The Woman's Library. 2094 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The author, a physician, published in the 
“Ladies’ Home Journal’ most of these 
“good health talks to girls.” They aim to 
show the great advantage of care in hygiene 
to personal beauty. In this volume they have 
been enlarged. The book contains directions 
for exercise, on various aspects of female 
health, the care of the hand and foot, and baths. 
The directions, says Mrs. Sangster in the pref- 
ace, are simple, womanly and safe. No young 
girl who reads, marks and inwardly digests this 


BEAUTY 


News 


book, will become vain thereby, but every girl 
who assimilates its teachings will be more 
wholesome, interesting and attractive. 


Faps OF AN OLD 
“Plea for a Simpler Life.” 
Keith, M. D. 173 pp. Indexed. 
am and Charles Black, London. 
He succeeded his early volume in 1897 by an- 

other, which urges abstinence from all alcohol, 

exercise and sparing garb, and a healthy en- 
vironment, free from worry or exertion, as the 
best path towards health. 


Puysician. A_ sequel to 
By George §. 


I2mo. Ad- 


By George § 
I2mo. Ad- 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. 
Keith, M. D. 149 pp. Indexed. 
am and Charles Black, London. 
the author, an English physician, has issued 

a number of works upon medical training and 

practice, since this first appeared in 1895. He 

began his medical studies in 1836, took his 
degree in 1841, and has been a Fellow of the 

Edinburgh College of Physicians for 49 years. 

This book is a plea for simple food, exercise, 

less medicine, and treatment, rather than either 

drugs or surgery. 


Miscellaneous 


GERMANTOWN OLD AND NEw. Its RARE AND 
Notas.LeE Piants. By Edwin C. Jellette. Il- 
lustrated. 104 pp. Indexed. Paper. 12mo. 
A careful study of the trees in and about 

Germantown, with much on their history, care- 

fully indexed, with names and places, an ad- 

mirable example of valuable and _ interesting 
local history. 

House AND Home. 
The Woman's Home 
Margaret E. Sangster. 265 
16mo. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
A helpful handbook for housekeepers, writ- 

ten by a woman of experience and practicality. 


By Miss M. E. Carter. 
Library. Edited by 
pp. Indexed. 


SANDLEWOOD. 
Paper. I2mo. 


By Willimina L. 


INCENSE OF 
Baumgardt Pub- 


Armstrong. 
lishing Co. 
Oblong pages in the shape of a Pali manu- 
script, fantastically printed and illustrated deal- 
ing with various phases of life in India—Bud- 
hist, Brahmin, with a touch of later Moham- 
medan and Christian days, in prose and verse. 


By N. Kil- 


I2mo. 


Story OF CHAMBER Music, THE. 
burn. Illustrated. 247 pp. Indexed. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Stupy oF Worps, Tue. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench. 300 pp. Indexed. 12mo. The Unit 
Books. Howard Wilford Bell. 

A reprint of a familiar work on the origin 
of words, first published in 1850, much of which 
has been changed, but whose discussions ot 
many of the words remain still of interest. 
while the limpid style and fresh perception ot 
old relations remains of instructive interest. 
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AB Cin Dixie. By Louise Quarles Bonte and 
George Willard Bonte. $1.25. 


Affair at the Inn, The. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, Mary Findlater, Jane Findlater and Al- 
lan McAulay. 90 cents, postpaid. 


American King, An. By Edward:S. Ellis. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

American Literary Criticism. By William Mor- 
ton Payne. $1.40. 

Apology of Ayliffe, The. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-Book. By 
Frank E. Kidder. $4.00. 


Arrival of Jimpson, The. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. $1.08, postpaid. 


Arthur Gordon Pym. By Edgar Allan Poe. 75 
cents. 

At the Moorings. By Rosa N. Carey. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Beauty Through Hygiene. By Emma _ E. 
Walker. $1.00, postpaid. 

Behind the Footlights. By Mrs. Alec. Twee- 
die. $4.00. 

Blazed Trail Stories. By Stewart E. White. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Bonny Lesley of the Border. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. $1.08, postpaid. 


Book of Little Boys, A. By Helen Dawes 
Brown. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Born Again. By Alfred William Lawson. $1.00. 


Boy Anglers, The. By Charles F. Holder. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Boy Captive of Old Deerfield, The. By Mary 
P. Wells Smith. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Brought to Heel. By Kent Carr. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Builders’ Hoisting Machinery. Edited by Paul 
N. Hasluck. 30 cents. 


By Nile and Euphrates. By H. Valentine 
Geere. $3.50. 


Careers for the Coming Men. By Whitelaw 
Reid and Cyrus Townsend Brady and others. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
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Castle Comedy, The. By Thompson Buchanan. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Cats by the Way. By Sarah E. Trueblood. 
$1.25. 


Chamber Music. By N. Kilburn. $1.25. 


Chicago Princess, A. By Robert Barr. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Christian Science. By Mary Platt Parmele. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Eve on Lonesome. By John Fox, 
Jr. $1.08, postpaid. 


Churches Lessons for the Christian Year. 2 
vols. By Dr. A. G. Mortimer. $4.50; by 
mail, $4.76. 


Coleridge. By Richard Garnett. 75 cents. 
Common Lot, The. By Robert Herrick. $1.08, 


postpaid. 


Compromises. By Agnes Repplier. $1.10. post- 
paid. 


Comradeship and Character. By George Jack- 
son, W. B. Selbie and others. $1.40; by mail, 
$1.52. 


Conspiracy Under the Terror, A. By Paul 
Gaulot. $1.25. 


Country Stories. By Mary R. Mitford. $1.25. 


Courier of Empire, A. By John H. Whitson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. By Martin 
Hume. $3.50. 


Cycle of Life, The. By C. W. Saleeby. $2.00. 
Dar-ul-Islam. By Mark Sykes. $5.00. 


Deacon Lysander. By Sarah P. Greene. 90 
cents, postpaid. 


Dead Wood Trail, The. By Gilbert Patten. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Despoilers, The. By Edmund Mitchell. 90 
cents, postpaid. 


Divine Fire, The. By May Sinclair. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Doctor Tom. By John Williams Streeter. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Dog’s Tale, A. By Mark Twain. 75 cents, 


postpaid. 
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James Branch Ca- 


Eagle’s Shadow, The. By 
bell. $1.08, postpaid. 


Early Hebrew Story. By John T. Peters. $1.25. 


postpaid. 


Earthquakes. By Clarence Edward Dutton. 


2.00, postpaid. 


Elder Macgregor, The. By Charles Hannan. 


57 cents, postpaid. 


English Monastic Life. By Abbot Gosquet. 


$3.00. 


Ethical Teaching of Jesus, The. By Charles 


Augustus Briggs. $1.50. 


Ethics of Democracy. By Louis F. Post. $2.00. 


Every-Day Girls. By Julie M. Lippmann. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Expert Maid-Servant, The. By Christine Ter- 
hume Herrick. $1.00, postpaid. 

Fads of an Old Physician. By George S. Keith. 
38 cents. 

Blessed Voice. By William 

$1.08, postpaid. 


By Robert Hamill 


Falaise of the 
Stearns Davis. 

Fetichism in West Africa. 
Nassau. $2.50, postpaid. 

Fight to a Finish, A. By Major C. G. Denni- 

$1.50. 

Flight of a Moth, The. 
postpaid. 


son. 


By Emily Post. $1.08, 


Abbie Farwell 


Princess, The. By 
75 cents, postpaid. 


By H. G. Wells. $1.08, 


Flower 
Brown. 

Food of the Gods, The. 
postpaid. 

T. Tom- 


Fort in the Forest, The. By Everett 


linson. $1.08, postpaid, 


Forty-Five Years Under the Flag. By Win- 
field Scott Schley. $3.00, postpaid. 


By Bolton Hall. 


By G. Firth Scott. 


Free America. 60 cents. 


From Franklin to Nansen. 
go cents, postpaid. 
By Charles Marriott. 


Genevra. $1.08, post- 


paid, 
By Faith Bickford. 


Gloria. 38 cents. 


Glyn Severn’s School-Days. By George Man- 
ville Fenn. $1.08, postpaid. 

God’s Good Man. By Marie Corelli. 
postpaid. 

Gold sug, The. By 
cents. New edition. 

Gospel and the Church, The. By Alfred Loisy. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Gray World, The. 
postpaid, 


$1.08, 


Edgar Allen Poe. 75 


By Evelyn Underhill. $1.08, 
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Great Frenchman and the Little Genevese, The. 
By Lady Seymour. $2.50. 


Happy Average, The. By Brand Whitlock. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
Happy Heart Family, The. By Virginia Ger- 


son. $1.00. 


Hearts in Exile. 


postpaid. 


Hills of Freedom, 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By John Oxenham. $1.08, 


The. By Joseph Sharts. 


Hindu Book of Astrology. By Bhakti Seva. 


40 cents. 


Historical Tales. By Charles Morris. 75 cents. 
History of the Ancient World. By George 
Stephen Goodspood. $1.50, postpaid. 


History of Education in the United States. By 


Edwin Grant Dexter. $2.00, postpaid. 


House and Home. Mary Elizabeth Carter. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


How I Spent My Sixtieth Birthday. | 


men Sylva.” 57 cents. 


How to Collect Old Furniture. By Frederick 
Litchfield. $1.50. 

Portrait Miniatures. By 
$1.50. 

Guide to the Cathedrals of Great 
By P. H. Ditchfield. $1.80; by mail, 


How to Identify 
George C. Williamson. 


Illustrated 
Britain. 
$1.92. 


Imaginary Obligations. By Frank Moore Col- 


by. $1.20. 


Imperator et Rex. By the author of “The 
Martyrdom of an Empress.” $2.25. 

Incense of Sandalwood. By William L. Arm- 
strong. $2.25; by mail, $2.40. 


Index to Poetry and Recitations, An. 
by Edith Granger. $5.00. 


Edited 


$15.00. 
By Philip Gilbert Ham- 


In English Homes. 
Intellectual Life, The. 
erton. $1.35. 


In the Reign of Queen Dick. 
Wells. $1.08, postpaid. 
Island of Tranquil Delights, The. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. $1.00, postpaid. 
the Japanese. Edited by 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25. 


By Carolyn 


Japan by Alfred 

Stead. 

By George V. Hobart. 57 cents. 

King’s Classical and Foreign Quotations. 
Compiled and edited by W. Francis H. King. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.05. 


Jim Hickey. 
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Kittiwake of the Great Kills, A. By Charles 
Frederick Stansbury. $1.25. 

Journalism and Literature. By H. W. Boyn- 
ton. $1.25. 

Lady of Loyalty House, The. By Justin Hunt- 
ley McCarthy. $1.08, postpaid. 

Lady Spider. By Harriet A. Cheever. 38 cents. 

Land Hero of 1812, The. By C. C. Hotchkiss. 
go cents, postpaid. 

Leaves for Quiet Hours. By George Math- 
eson. 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Letter D, The. By Grace Denio Litchfield. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Letters from the Holy Land. By Ernest 
Renan. $2.00, postpaid. 

Liber Studiorum. $4.00. 

Life of Shakespeare. By William J. Rolie. $2.25. 

Little Girl in Old Chicago. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. $1.08, postpaid. 

Little Grey House, The. By Marion A. Tag- 
gart. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Little Paul. From The Dombey and Son of 
Charles Dickens. 75 cents. 

Little Peter. From the Peter Simple of Cap- 
tain Marryat. 75 cents. 

Little Precious. By Gertrude Smith. $1.30. 

Lou. By Harriet A. Cheever. 90 cents, post- 
paid. 

Love and Lovers of the Past. By Paul Gau- 
lot. Cloth, $1.25; leather, $1.75. 

Love in Chief. By Rose K. Weekes. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Loves of Miss Anne, The. By S. R. Crockett. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Madigans, The. By Miriam Michelson. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Manassas. By Upton Sinclair. $1.08, postpaid. 

Marvelous Land of Oz, The. By L. Frank 
Baum. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Mastery, The. By Mark Lee Luther. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Memoirs of Lady Hamilton. By W. H. Long. 
$1.50. 

Merryweathers, The. By Laura E. Richards. 
90 cents, postpaid. 

Minnows and Tritons. By B. A. Clark. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Minute Boys of the Green Mountains, The. 
3y James Otis. 90 cents, postpaid, 

Monroe Doctrine, The. By T. B. Edgington. 
$3.00. 
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More Cheerful Americans. By Chas. Battell 
Loomis. 90 cents, postpaid. 

More Notes from Underledge. By William 
Potts. $1.00, postpaid. 

My Japanese Prince. By A. C. Gunter. 35 
cents, postpaid. 

Nathalie’s Sister. By Anna Chopin Ray. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Nature’s Invitations. By Bradford Torrey. 
$1.10, postpaid, 

Never-Never Land. By Wilson Barrett. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

New Century History of the United States. By 
Edward Eggleston. $1.00, postpaid. 
New France and New England. By John 
Fiske. New edition. $4.00; by mail, $4.30. 
New Samaria. By S. Weir Mitchell. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 

“Old Put” the Patriot. By Frederick A. Ober. 
go cents, postpaid. 

On Hyacinth Hill. By Mary F. Leonard. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

On Your Mark. By Ralph H. Barbour. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Over the Hill to the Poor-House. By Will 
Carleton. $2.00. 

Our Big Game. By Dwight W. Huntington. 
$2.00. 

Our Friend, the Dog. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
$1.00. 

Pagan’s Progress, The. By Gouveneur Morris. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Parody Anthology, A. 
Wells. $1.25, postpaid. 


Collected by Carolyn 


Parsifal the Guileless Fool. By Howard Duf- 
field. $1.00. 

Paths of Judgment. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. $1.08, postpaid. 


Patriot and Tory. By Edward S. Ellis. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Patty at Home. By Carolyn Wells. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 

Pedlar’s Pack. The. By Mrs. Alired Baldwin. 
$1.45. 

Phoenix and the Carpet, The. By E. Nesbit. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The. By John Bunyan. 
New edition. $2.60; by mail, $2.72. 

Plea for a Simpler Life, A. 
Keith. 38 cents. 


By George S. 
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By W. B. Yeats. 

Poets Laureate of England, The. 
by Lolita Perine. 90 cents. 


Poems. $3.00. 


Arranged 


Presidential Problems. 
$1.80, postpaid. 


By Grover Cleveland. 


Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy. By Mary J. Saf- 


ford. $1.08, postpaid. 


Princess Thora, The. By Harris Burland. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
Private Tutor, The. By 
Jr. $1.08, postpaid. 
Queen’s Advocate, The. 
mont. $1.08, postpaid. 
By William Dent Pit- 


Gamaliel Bradford, 
By Arthur W. March- 


Quincunx Case, The. 
man. $1.08, postpaid. 

Records, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Recreations of an Anthologist. 
Matthews. $1.00. 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
By Brander 


Revelation of Herself, The. By Mary Farley 
Sanborn. $1.08, postpaid. 


Rider of the Black Horse, The. 
T. Tomlinson. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Robert W. Chambers. $1.50. 
3y Edward Mott Wool- 


By Everett 


River Land. 

Roland of Altenburg. 
ley. $1.08, postpaid. 

By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Russia the Land of the Great White 
By E. C. Phillips. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Ruth 
Rhoades. 

Sabrina Warham. By 
$1.08, postpaid. 

St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things. 
By Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy. $1.70; by mail, 
$1.86. 

Sea Wolves of Seven Shores. By Jessie Pea- 
body Frothingham. $1.20, postpaid. 


$1.45. 
Czar. 


Rose in Bloom. 


Campbell’s Experiment. By Nina 


go cents, postpaid. 


Laurence Housman. 


Sorceress, The. By George Morehead. Paper, 
25 cents. 

Soldiers of the Duke, The. By 
go cents, postpaid. 


Eva Madden. 


Sportsman Joe. By Edwyn Sandys. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
$2.25. 


By Russell Doubleday. 


Stepping Stones of American History. 
Stories of Inventors. 
$1.25. 


Story of American Coals, The. 
Jasper Nicolls. $2.00. 


By R. L. Stevenson. 


By William 


Story of a Lie. go cents, 


postpaid. 
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Victor 


Story of the Candlesticks, The. By 


Hugo. 75 cents, postpaid. 


é 


Story of Wireless Telegraphy. 
$1.00. 


Strabismus or Squint. 
postpaid. 


By Francis Volk. $1.75, 


Stratford on Avon. 


Study of Words, The. By 
French. 56 cents. 


By Sidney Lee. $1.25. 
Richard Chenevix 
Teddy and Towser. By Seward D. Lisle. 75 
cents, postpaid. 
Teddy Baird’s Luck. 
go cents, postpaid, 


By Kate D. Sweetser. 


Ten Little Indians. By Mary Hazelton Wade. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Theory of Business Enterprise, The. By Thor- 
stein Veblen. $1.50, postpaid. 

Third Century of Charades, A. By 
Bellamy. 8&5 cents, postpaid. 


William 


Thirty Years in Madagascar. By the Rev. T. 
T. Matthews. $1.35; by mail, $1.56. 

Three Graces at College. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Timber. By Paul N. Hasluck. 
Manuals. 30 cents. 


Mechanics’ 
Titian. By George Gronan. $2.00. 


Tommy and Co. By Jerome K. Jerome. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
Traitor and Loyalist. By Henry K. Webster. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Truants, The. By A. 
postpaid. 


FE. W. Mason. $1.08, 


Union Seminary Addresses. By Thomas §S. 


Hastings. $1.50, postpaid. 
Up the Forked River. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


By Seward D. Lisle. 

Vinland Champions, The. By Ottilie A. Lil- 
jencrantz. $1.08, postpaid. 

Wallypug in Fog-land, The. By G. E. Farrow. 
$1.45. 

War Between Russia and Japan, The. By 
Count Tolstoy. Paper, 10 cents. 

Weather Influences. By Edwin Grant Dexter. 
2.00, postpaid. 

What Paul Did. 
cents. 

Where Does the Sky Begin? By Washington 
Gladden. $1.25, postpaid. 
World’s The. 
Smith. 


3y Etheldred B. Barry. 38 


Earliest Music, 
$1.75. 

Youth of Washington, The. 
ell. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Hermann 


By S. Weir Mitch- 
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: S Dainties (Just Out) 
ome Mrs. Rorer’s latest book. Among the contents you will find 
Appetizers, Fruit and Vegetable Cocktails, Small Cakes, 


f Simple Candies, Dainties in Place of Cakes, Desserts, Frozen 
re) Puddings, Ice Cream Sauces, etc. Just the book for the season. 


Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents 
Mrs. 


Home Candy Making. A good book for the winter 
season. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Rorer’s How to Use a Chafing Dish. With recipes for 


many popular dishes, Cloth, 25 cents. 


Vode Popular Bread and Bread-making. A unique book, giving 


a wonderful variety of breads, biscuits, etc. Cloth, 
illustrated in colors, 50 cents. 


Thor- 0 
an Made-over Dishes. 


How to transform the left-overs 


illiam into palatable and wholesome dishes. Many new and 


Season- attractive recipes. Cloth, 50 cents. 


New Salads. Some of the salads in this book would 


able tempt an epicurean, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Quick Soups. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 


Books eae 


ee 
anics 


New Ways For Oysters. New edition, enlarged 
$1.08, to twice its former size. Cloth, 25 cents. 


bster. 


~ || MRS. RORER’S 


as S. 


Lisle. 
.. Lil- 
arrow. 


; COOK BOOK 


Yexter. 


The best in existence. A book to live by—one that makes life 
38 easier, and insures health, good living and comfort. The choicest 
— recipes in every department of cookery. 
ingtor 
It’s a big book of 736 pages, besides illustrations. Bound in 
rmann washable cloth, $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. Of all booksellers or 
we will mail it on receipt of price. 


Arnold & Company, ssnon Stee, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


House Decoration ts an_Art 


IANY people have beautiful ideas fot 
| | decorating a house artistically—but 


It takes expert artists to formulate them 


WE HAVE THE EXPERTS 


to put your ideas on paper, show you how 
they will look when finished; show you the 
materials required to carry out your scheme, 
and tell you the price of them. 


Or, if you prefer it, they will suggest plans, 
show you sketches and estimate the cost. 


There is no limit to the scope of our 
facilities in this line. We can take a building 
just as it leaves the builder's hands, supply the 
wood and metal work, decorate and furnish it 
from top to bottom, ready for you to walk into. 
Do the same with a yacht if you wish. 


Write to, or call at the Decorating Dept. 
(Second Floor, Market St.) 


JOHN WANAMAKER—PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Tell Your Story 


Ghe Editor of OUTDOORS invites 
Suggestions on subjects of human 
imterest and of refreshing nature 


in the open air field 


GAe pages of this magazine of 
Country Life will be made just as 
interesting, from nmionth to month, 
as we can make them with the 
help of men and women who love 


to live tinder the blue sky 


Ghe Outdoor idea is growing won- 
derfully, and there are thousands of 
men and women who are learning 
how to live better outdoors, who 


could tell stories that more thou- 










sands would be glad to read 


Tell your story in your own way, 
and,if vou have photographs to 


send—seind them 


The Eclitor, OUTDOORS 
150 Fifth Awenue 


New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News 35 
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YOUR VISITING CARD 





Should be flawless, irreproachable. 


It is not a thing to try to save a few cents 
on when your can have the finest work done 


at these prices. 
for plate and 50 cards 


STYLE PRICES 


SCRIPT 


Extra tor Addresses, per line 


BLACK ROMAN 


Extra for Addresses, per line 


: Terip| 


BLACK ROMAN 
BERLIN BLOCK 


BERLIN BLOCK Extra for Addresses, per line 
B Nd English 

Black Old Eng # BLACK OLD ENGLISH 
Fhaded O10 “uglish Extra for Addresses, per line 


SHADED OLD ENGLISH 


Extra for Addresses, per line 


The engraved plate becomes your property and can be 


sent to you with the cards or held here to your order. 


We have between 50,000 and 60,000 plates held here for out 
of town customers. It saves them the bother of sending in 


the plate every time they want a fresh lot of cards. 


Shall we print cards for you ? 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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HAMILTON 
Japanese Opera Flannel 


(HEAVY WEIGHT) 


KIOTO FLANNEL 


(LIGHT WEIGHT) 


Fine double-faced :abrics of cotton with white ground 
and an irregular massing of colors giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used—one color only in each 

piece. Specially adapted for Dressing 

Sacques, Kimonos, Bath Wraps, Skirts, 

etc., etc., or for House Wraps. 

It has great MERIT and ts not expensive. 

At all dry goods dealers. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 

Boston—New York 


TRADE 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


; LATEST AND MOST 

a POPULAR FASHION 
| In Ordinary 

: | | Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catelogue 
Sent Free 


8. C. BECK, ™>"iisiuantiiaretas™ © 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 
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WE BSTERS DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
New Plates. Rich Bindings. 


FREE, ‘“‘A Test in Pronunciation,’’ in- 
structive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlet. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE KERNS ROWING MACHINE 


Teaches You How To Row and 
Provides a Flealthy Exercise 


Most beginners think they can learn to row like the Frenchman thought he could play 
the fiddle—by main force. 

Which accounts for a good many boating fatalities. 

With a little help from someone who knows how, you can learn to row on this machine 
so that the first time you get in a boat you will feel at home. 

With an expert instructor you can learn the fine points of sculling ; learn how to use 
the wrists in feathering, how to use the slide properly, how to ‘¢ drive off the stretcher,’’ 
also <‘ how not to do’’ a good many things that impede a boat’s progress. 

The machine is simplicity itself; 
nothing to get out of order. 

A leather belt pressing on an iron wheel provides the resistance to the sculls and the 
turning of a thumb screw makes the ‘¢ pull ”’ as light or as heavy as you wish. 

Rowing is an exercise that brings into 
play all the muscles of the feet, legs, back, 
stomach, chest, shoulders and arms. 
It makes healthy men and women. 

There is no other indoor exercise that we know of which combires such pleasant work 
with such beneficial results. There are cheaper rowing machines, but none that we know 
of as good as the Kern. 

It packs into a small case 14 inches square and 6 feet long and its price, delivered any- 
where within our regular delivery radius, is $25. 

Write or phone to the Sporting Goods Store, Fourth floor, if you wish one sent. 


THE WANAMAKER STORE—— PHILADELPHIA 
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OMO 


DRESS SHIELD SPENCERIAN 
Tee Sanaa STEEL PENS 


over forty years 


RE 0 = 
Oster’ = SPENCERIAN 
~~ PEN CO. 


Theonly Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 


wearer. Ask to see the “OUT OF SIGHT” 

Snoaeete< adapted for summer shirt watete. Select a pen for your writing from 
" .’ for stout . “SHOR speci bers - 
FLAP,” for use in hin ditoves “Detechahie,” pod sample card of fal sums i 


can be used without Sewing in the garment. tespondence. 12 pens for 10c., postpaid. 
“ZOUAVE,”’ adetachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Middletown, Conn. 


The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


unique. Contains practically no reading matter and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar. It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown, 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


I the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Tf You Love Horses 


You will of course want yours well cared for. 

The Wanamaker Horse Store keeps nothing but what 
by long experience we know to be The Best. 

It is endorsed by the leading horsemen of the country. 

Don’t leave it to your coachman to order things hap- 
hazard from the nearest place. Tell him to phone Wana- 


maker’s. 
Everything required tor proper stable equipment is here. 


Smith’s Wonder Worker; a splendid liniment for horses, $1.80 a 
bottle, $18 a dozen. 
Stable brooms, 8 5c, $1, $1.25. 
Stable buckets, 65c, 85c. 
Wood stable forks, best grade, $1. 
Stable shovels, $1. 
Newton’s Heave and Cough Remedy, soc and 
$1 a can. 
Wilson’s Absorbin, $1. 
Vita Oil, the great California horse liniment, $1 
and $3. 
Best Rock Island Sheep Wool, 35c, 75c, and 
$1.50. 
Harness oil, pints, 20c, quarts, 30c. 
Cheswick imported English crown soap, 50c 
quart jar. 
Properts’ imported saddle soap, 25c can. 


4 


crops, lap robes and everything for the horse and his care sent 


An illustrated catalogue of harness, saddles, bridles, 


on application. 


The /LFanamaker Store 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Newestand Best 
of all Card 
Games 


Copy- | Uiiyifii\\\ W S Patents ee ee ee eT 
For Sale Everywhere, §<:", 2 ini Price 50 Cents 


or sent, postpaid, by the publishers Pending 


Picture 
Cards 


including 


49 
Portraits 


Most Popular 
Actors and 
Actresses 
Printed in Three Colors 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORH, Selling Agents 
At all Department, Stationery, and Toy Stores 


Address Dept. 0, C. M. Clark Publishing Company (Inc.), Boston, Mass., U.S.A., Sole Proprietors and Publishers 
TE A A LT ATTN Ae A a RN TEN RSS A PR AA NR HES 


A literary magazine that no Book Lover, Book Reader or Book Buyer 
should be without is 


BOOK NEWS 


It is the only periodical that notices every new book. It is the only ex- 
clusively literary magazine. 

Each month it offers special articles on literary topics by well-known writers. 
Bright, entertaining gossip of books and authors. Timely discussion of literary 
events. Crisp, critical reviews of the new books. 

An Educational Course that furnishes a concise, comprehensive study of 
General Literature, History and Mythology. 


In all it gives a bird’s-eye view of the entire literary field—a view indispens- 
able to all men and women who want to be able to hold up successfully their end 


of present-day conversation. 
As a special inducement to new subscribers, One yearly subscription will be 


given free, for every two new yearly subscriptions sent 


BOOK NEWS Fifty Cents a Year 
Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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“* Reading maketh a full man” 


Are You Interested in Self - Culture ? 


THEN TAKE UP THE 


BOOK NEWS 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


This course is designed for those persons who are interested in home 
education—for those who have the desire, but have not before had the 
opportunity, to become acquainted with General Literature and History. 
The ambitious will take advantage of the Fall and Winter evenings to 
read the Book News Educational Course, and so increase their knowledge 
of the subjects which interest intelligent and cultured people. 

The course began with the November, 1903, number of Book News, 
but as each lesson is separate and distinct, it may be taken up with any 
issue. The requirements are a few hours’ perusal of the Educational 
section of the magazine and of the reference readings suggested. 

THE STUDY INCLUDES: 

LITERATURE.—Greek, Latin, Dutch, French and English. Biog- 
raphies of all important writers in each, with critical comment, explana- 
tion and selections from the works of the principal writers. The English 
Literature began in April, 1904, and has reached the Elizabethan age. 


GENERAL HISTORY.—A concise summary of Greek Ancient 
History, to be followed by Roman, Mediaeval and Modern History of all 
the important nations of the world. 

MYTHOLOGY,—This was commenced in the September, 1904, issue 
and will include a survey, with literary comparisons, of Greek, Latin, 
German and Norse Mythology. It is a comprehensive and valuable course 
of study. 

The first year of the Course is complete in the ten numbers of Book 
News, November, 1903, to August, 1904, inclusive. These numbers will 
be sent postpaid for 25 cents. The second year of the course began with 
the September, 1904, number. New subscribers for a year beginning with 
October, will receive the September, 1904, issue free, if it is requested 
when remitting for the subscription. 


BOOK NEWS 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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LARGE PURCHASES 


RE BETTER MADE BY CONTRACT 


Ensures Uniformity 
Saves Time 


and ts Cheaper 


If you want anything in quantities call on or write to 
our Contract Department (Second Floor, Market St. front). 
It supplies churches, hotels, railroads and other public 


institutions with 


CARPETS UNIFORMS 

LINOLEUMS FURNITURE 

ORIENTAL RUGS CHINA 

CLOTHING SILVERWARE 

FLAGS MURAL DECORATIONS 
STOVES 


and anything else needed in large quantities. 


The larger the quantity the lower the price. 


(Second Floor.) 


JOHN WANAMAKER——PHILADELPHIA 
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Look lor Name VILUTINA on Sebage 


A very complete line of colorings in addition to 


the celebrated New Black and Jet Fast Black 
For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


OPERA CREPE E MAKE a 
A fashionable ‘* Half-Wool ” Dress Goods specialty of 
Fabric for Tea and Dress Gowns and Cream in all of 


Waists. Single Width. Retails at 15¢ ‘hese fabrics, and 
we guarantee our 


Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Lxtva Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


ats M. CRANE 


Mass., UO. S.. A. 


Z. & W. 
LABEL YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC 
BOOK PLATES 


Dalton, 
THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 


SAMPLES B PRICES T. JOS EPH DOWLING 
sent onncquest 46 NORTH 12 TY ST.,PHILADELPHIA 


which 


that it circulates in the 


per yard. 
DANISH CLOTH 


is the very best half-wool fabric ever pro- 
duced. Hasa justly established reputation 
for quality and wear. A full line of colors. 
Single Width, Retails at 15c per yard. 


POPLAR CLOTH 
is identically the same fabric as the 
Danish Cloth, except that it is 36 in. 
wide. Retails at 25c per yard. 


CARMEN CREPE 
36 in. wide, half-wool, Makes a band- 
some, swell-looking gown; in general 
appearance equal to a high-priced Alba- 
tross or Crepede Chene. A complete line 
of shades. Retails at 25c per yard. 


Black (Shade 15) 
and Navy Blues 
(Shades 630, 631) 
not to crock. 

If you cannot 
secure these fab- 
rics from your 
home retailer, 
write us, and we 
will tell you how 
and where to get 
the goods. 
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One of the POINTS about 
BOOK NEWS 


should 


advertisers 


remember, 


most intelligent, cultured and 


prosperous classes 


44 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book. News. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER 


i er ag 


pronouncinc BIBLE 


The kind of Bible that should be in every house- 
‘hold. Its 410 pages of helps, if bound alone would 
be worth more than the price at which we offer the 
complete book—one of the most complete student 
volumes ever offered. 


Contains in addition to the 1149 pages of the 
books of the Bible, 16 pages of colored maps, 16 
pages of plates and 410 pages of helps to a proper : 


understanding of the Bible, as follows: Suze, 534x834 Incuzs 
LONG PRIMER TYPE 


Part I—On the Study of the Bible. 

Part I1—The Construction and History of the Bible. 

Part III]—The Books of the Bible and the Apocrypha. 

Part IV—The Chronology and History of the Bible and its Related Periods. 
Part V—Special Topics. 

Part VI—The Bible and the Ancient Monuments. 

Part VII—The Land and the Bible. 

Part VIII—The Famous Jnternational Word Book. 

Part [X—Maps and Plans of Herod’s Temple from recent surveys. 


These Aids are divided into nine parts, as shown above, each part containing from four 
to eleven Topics, by such men as Rev. James Stalker; Rev. John H. Vincent, LL.D.; Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, D.D.; Rev. Alfred Plumer, 
M.A., D.D.; William R. Harper, Ph.D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, U.D., Ph.D.; Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., and a host of others, 
throwing light on the History and Study of the Scriptures. 


The self- pronouncing feature tells how the Biographical and 
Geographical names should be pronounced. 

Bound in French morocco divinity circuit; round corners; red 
under gold edges, extra grained lining to the edge. 


OUR SPECIAL If sent by mail, 29c additional. 
SSC 


The lowest price at which a Bible 
of this quality has ever been sold. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


PRICE 
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MASQUERADER 


KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CLARENCE -F‘UNDERWOOD 


Two men, not related, but looking absolutely alike—one married, 
the other a hachelor—secretly change places. The novel develops 
along lines new to fiction, and is a forceful, compelling story ; not 
a story of style and. words, but a story of doing, a history of 
life in action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. 


A CURIOUS LETTER 


To the Editor of Harper's Bazar : 


‘* You may, and I hope you have, some little remembrance of my name. 
But this will be the very oddest letter you have everreceived. I am reading 
that most. clever and wonderfully well written novel ‘ The Masquerader,’ I 
have very serious heart trouble, and may live years—and may die any minute. 
I should deeply regret going without knowing the general end of that story. 
May:I know it? Will be as close as the grave itself if I may. I really feel 
that I may not live to know the unravelling of that net. If I may not know 
it for reasons good and sufficient to yourself and by no means necessary to 
explain, may I please have the numbers as they come to you, and in advance 
of the general delivery? I congratulate you on the story—it is to my mind 
the very, best and most intensely interesting story I have read for many and 
many 4 year, indeed I cannot think of any book I ever read which held my 
attention so utterly. I have my own theory of the end. I think Loder is 
in some way the real Chilcote....I just felt that (I have had so many 
troubles) it would be just my /u¢k to die, and not to know the end.”’ 


» The Editor of Harprer’s Bazar was so much interested in the letter 
, that the advance proofs of The Maiguerader were sent to the lady. 


HARPER: & BROTHERS; PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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